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A research-minded organization that has never 
stopped improving its products. For more than fifty 
consecutive years Underwood has enjoyed unchal- 
lenged leadership, based on a long list of engineer- 
ing “firsts” in typewriter advantages. 


Setting the standard of performance by offer- 
ing typewriters with greater flexibility, speed, 
accuracy and durability than were elsewhere 


available . . . by always keeping a stride ahead. 


Volume of satisfied users . . . understanding 
the typewriting problems of business in gen- 
eral, and secretaries in particular. More than 

6,000,000 Underwoods, reaching all corners 
of the globe, have been helping to speed the 
world’s business. 


World-wide sales and services, conven- 
ient to everybody in the United States and 


UNDERWOOD 





in the pring ipal cities of the world. Experience and 
time have taught the business world that an 
Underwood is always the happiest choice among 


typewriters. 


Underwood's post-war Standard . . . 1 master- 
piece of typewriting engineering. It brings you 
Rhythm Toucl . a wonderful addition to the 
many Underwood features you've always en- 
joyed. Rhythm Touch is a new typing concept 

. a delightful new experience in typewriter 
performance. Speed seems effortless. Fingers 
move easily over the new perfectly-balanced 


keyboard. 


These are the things that make Under- 
wood America’s first-choice typewriter... 
that make Underwood 
Leader of the World.”’ 
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Typewriters . . . Adding Machines . 
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. . Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper .. . Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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APRIL brings showers of work for text- | 
book committees. 17% of all adoptions — | 
will be made this month. Our staff can 

provide professional advice on any ele- | 
mentary or high school subject. 


i 


CAMELS will help transport thousands of 
copies of Anrruametic WE Us consigned 
to Haile Selassie’s Imperial Government. 
5280 separate 4-lb. packages will be re- 
quired for shipment instead of the stand- 
ard cases used for shipping to American 


schools. a al 


| 
AVERAGE use of all five senses is most | 
sight 85%; hearing 10%; | 


7; taste and smell, each 116%. 


unequal, 1.€., 
touch Q¢ 
ee il 


EXPLORATION, by Dorothy N. Knolle, 
second reader in ADVENTURES IN REap- 
iNG, is off press and ready for your | 
requisition. ADVENTURES IN ReEapiInG | 
Series, comprising three books for Grades 
7-8-9 respectively, rounds out the reading 
program of Easy GrowTH IN READING 
for Grades 1-6. 


IMMORTAL documents in American 
history are going on tour under guard 
throughout the 48 states. Purpose—to 
combat “‘unrest and impact of alien ide- 
ologies—.”” Your school may have a per- 
manent reference to the words of these 
precious documents through the new 
Winston book, Figutrng For FREEDOM. 


ODI 





Soe 


MOST expensive commercial wood in the 
world is a scarce South African product 
named—of all things—Stinkwood! 





i ll 


VITAL contribution to the field of geog- 
raphy is the new Our NEIGHBORs series 
by J. Russell Smith and Frank E. Soren- 
son. Now on press are Our NEIGHBORS 
Ar Home for Grade 3 and NEIGHBORS 
ArounpD THE Wor _p for Grade 4. 

rw 
KNOW Your Dictionary is a new 32-page 
plan of study for use in conjunction with 
Tue Winston Dictionary, College or 
Advanced Editions. Copies are available 
for English department heads in colleges 
and universities. 

a a 
"LET it slide.” Think that phrase is 
slang? Re-read The Taming of the Shrew, 
Shakespeare, Losey Edition. Incidentally, 
Shakespeare has a birthday this April 
26th—his 383rd. 


1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 igo) Tol.) fe) 


Winston Building, 












Tis feature of the JourNac is designed | 
to serve as an open forum for the members 
of the NEA. The ideas and opinions ex- 
pressed here are those of the writers and 
not necessarily those of the NEA. 


Dr. Kilpatrick Commends NEA 


Position 


I sHoucp like to express my entire dis- 
approbation of various statements I have 
seen in the papers condemning the NEA 
for not going along with more radical 
groups as regards teachers strikes. It is very 
clear to my mind that some people have 
no right to strike—policemen and firemen, 
specifically, and I think teachers also. And 
I rejoice that the NEA takes this position. 
—WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK, professor emert- 
tus, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, New York, N.Y. 


Rural Education 


SoME 25 years ago I had to make the 
decision between going into rural or urban 
education. I chose the former and have 
never regretted it. Not only am I happier 
in rural life but I believe that I am making 


[Continued on page 260] 
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SUCCESS 


is aided by an understanding 


of 


the needs and characteris- 


tics of pupils 


1. DETERMINE 


2. 


MENTAL 
ABILITY by using 


California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity—all levels 
a. Provides both language 
and non-language M.A.’s 
and I.Q.’s 
b. Indicates strengths and 
weaknesses in mental fac- 
tors 


MEASURE ACHIEVE. 
MENT IN BASIC SKILLS 
AND KNOWLEDGE by 
using 
Progressive Achievement Tests 
—all levels 
(Also available separately as 
Reading, Arithmetic, Lan- 
guage tests) 
Progressive Tests in Social and 
Related Sciences 
(These tests include History, 
Geography, Health, and Sci- 
ence ) 


APPRAISE PERSONAL- 
ITY ADJUSTMENT by 
using 

California Test of Personality 
—all levels 

Mental Health Analysis — all 


levels 


ASCERTAIN VOCA- 
TIONAL INTERESTS AND 
APTITUDES by using 


Occupational Interest 
tory 


Inven- 


Prognostic Tests of Mechanical 


Abilities 


Also available: Tests of Read- 
ing Readiness, Art Ability, 
Orientation, Reading, Mathe- 
matics, Science, Health, Tem- 
perament, and Spelling. 


Write for Descriptive Catalog 


CALIFORNIA 


TEST BUREAU 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28, California 
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You wouldn’t give a high school reference 
work to an elementary school student, 
any more than you'd give him an over- 
size bat when he steps up to the plate. 
. Remember, he’s still small-fry, and 
h | Mm he’ll learn more readily, do better with a 
reference work specifically designed for 
him—Britannica Junior. 


For, Britannica Junior’s vocabulary is 


bat carefully planned to be understood by 
d students at the elementary school level. 
The same careful planning dictates sen- 
tence structure, subject matter and range 
of information. Colorful how-to-do-it and 


action illustrations create interest, whet 
the appetite for learning. 


he can 


Britannica Junior had to be authentic 
and accurate to meet the high standards 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica. More than 
200 eminent teachers are numbered 
among its skilled contributors. And a 
ready-reference volume develops the in- 
dex habit—helps students find the right 
information in less time. 


Discover today how Britannica Junior 
can assist you in and after school. For 
further information about any of the 
members of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Family of publications, write Educational 
Department 102-p, Encyélopaedia Britan- 
nica, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Illinois, and indicate whether you are in- 
terested for school or personal use, 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


READY FOR YOU NOW—THESE ESTEEMED TEACHING AIDS 


THE 1947 BOOK OF THE YEAR —a concise, authoritative record of post-war 1946 in 
a single 896-page volume. 1217 articles. 526 eminent contributors. 


WORLD ATLAS—in one, 592-page volume. More than 300 maps in full color including 


airline distances, world spheres of influence, a time zone chart. Complete index. 
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Boston 17 
Chicago 16 
Dallas 1 

San Francisco 5 





Timeliness 


i publish textbooks that are 
timely, with the latest facts 
relating to contemporary condi- 
GINN 


Take geography, for in- 


tions, has always been 
policy. 
stance. 


Bradley "s World 


p! esents up-to-the-minute data 


Geography 


on all major phases of geography 
—social, economic, political and 
physical. It describes the peoples 
and governments ol the nations, 
their natural resources, industries 
and commerce—their strength 
and weaknesses and how geogra- 
phy affects all these factors. 
China and Japan, the Soviet 
British 


nental European nations, Latin 


Union, Empire, conti- 
American republics, the United 
States and our neighbors, are all 
treated in a broadly informative 


way. 

What Bradley’s World Geog- 
raphy does for high schools, the 
famous Atwood-Thomas Geog- 
This 


covers all 


raphies do for Grades 3-8. 
up-to-date series 
elementary-school geography 
needs so interestingly that geog- 
raphy is a fascinating study. 

In other fields than geography, 
GINN offer the same 


wealth of timely information. 


books 





Atlanta 3 


Toronto 5 






New York 11 


Columbus 16 








| Continued from page 258| 
a greater contribution to the welfare of the 
state and nation thru applying my efforts 
in rural education than I could ever hope 
to make in urban education.—M., R. Goop- 
ELL, principal, Columbia County Normal 
School, and FTA sponsor, Columbus, Wis- 
consin, 


Willingly to School 


Tue public attitude toward education 
seems out of focus at times. For example, 
shortly before the opening of schools in the 
fall, the papers break out with pictures of 
sad-eyed boys, with sad-eyed dogs; sad be- 
cause the boys must start to school shortly. 

The familiar line about the schoolboy’s 
“creeping like snail, unwillingly to school” 
does education a distinct disservice. No 
mention is made of the opportunities this 
boy will have because school is opening. 
No one seems to notice that many children 
go willingly and happily to school. 

After a few weeks, we find cartoons ap- 
pearing about report cards, the theme of 
which is the same year after year. 

The schools have helped create this at- 
titude by the way in which they have re- 
ported pupil progress to parents. Let’s find 
a better way, using home calls, report 
cards, and frequent notes, telling of the 
good things a child has done, as well as the 
things in which he needs strengthening. It 
takes time, but it pays dividends.—FaiTH 
H. KIMBERLY, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


The Public and Education 


I rave been deeply impressed with your 
articles in The Public and Education on 
the crisis in our educational system. 

I am this day sending to our Texas legis- 
lature a resolution voicing the opinion of 
more than 1000 mothers in our senior high- 
school PTA, urging immediate action on 
teachers salary increases——MrRs. TOM H. 
pEES, president, Highland Park Senior 


Highschool PT A, Dallas, Texas. 


Halftime Teachers 


THE current teacher shortage might be 
eased by the parttime use of mothers who 
are trained for teaching but who do not 
wish to give their full time to it while 
their children are young. 

This plan would provide enough money 
to have the housework done and the chil- 
dren cared for, either at home or in a 
nursery school. It would benefit the mother 
by giving her intellectual stimulation out- 
side the home. 

In the junior and senior highschools, 
halftime teachers would not present a great 
problem. In the elementary schools, would 
it not be better for the children to have two 


teachers, one in the morning and one in 





the afternoon, in smaller classes, rather 
than being crowded into classes that are 
too large? Administering such a system 
might be difficult, but it could hardly be 
more so than double sessions. As an emer- 
gency measure it might be worth trying. 
that many other 
mothers who, like myself, would be in- 


I believe there are 
terested in finding such parttime teaching 
work.—mrs. DONALD E. MooRE, Los An- 


geles, California, 


No Wonder They Complained! 


[Sometimes teachers wonder why they 
do not receive their NEA membership card 
and copies of THE JourNaL promptly. 
Under date of February 5, 1947, we re- 
ceived the following letter from the treas- 
urer of a local association, who prefers to 
remain anonymous: | 

EncLosep is a check for $270 for dues 
for go’teachers of our school system. Due 
to an error, the check was not sent last 
October as it should have been. I am new 
to the job of treasurer and overlooked the 
fact that dues were to be paid. Many of the 
teachers have complained about not re 
ceiving the NEA Journat. I hope they will 
get them as soon as possible after you re- 
ceive this check. 


| Editor’s note: They did! ] 


NEA Public Relations 


WE are very appreciative of the fight 
you are making to raise salaries. We give 
the NEA credit for most of the factual in- 
formation offered the American people in 
radio comments, cartoons, and articles in 
various newspapers and magazines.—ANNA 
c. scott, principal, Leonia Elementary 
School, Leonia, New Jersey. 


Tue NEA has done one of the most ef- 
fective pieces of public relations and pub- 
licity this year that I have seen exhibited 
by any organization. As a member of the 
NEA I believe that we are taking the 
proper course to develop conditions thru 
which incentives will be offered to the 
youth of our country to prepare themselves 
for teaching.—y. CARL CONNER, superin 
tendent, Muskogee City Schools, Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma. 


Classroom Teachers Conference 


Tue Southeastern Regional Conference 
held in Lexington, Kentucky, was an ex- 
ceilent one, so well-planned, and so well- 
executed that I feel certain all those in at- 
tendance returned to their various states 
impressed with classroom teacher activ- 
ity.—CORMA A. MOwREY, president, West 
Virginia Classroom Teachers Association, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
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A Declaration of Professional Independence 


HALL teachers form unions and afhliate with labor 
S organizations? The answer is emphatically NO 
—if teachers value the future of their profession and 
country. America is a land of many organizations 
in agriculture, business, industry, and labor. We re- 
spect these organizations and appreciate what they 
have done to advance their own particular group 
interests. But teaching is a profession and, of all 
the professions, holds the highest obligation to 
impartiality and universal service. Its task is to 
serve all humanity and to advance the general wel- 
fare. Its faith is in truth and goodwill rather 
than force. 

Why are teachers urged to attach themselves to 
labor rather than to the professional organizations 
which have served them for a hundred years, pa- 
tiently building teaching up to the standards it now 
enjoys? The arguments vary widely and are often 
tinged with expediency. Among them are these: 

That America is in the midst of a great class war 
between labor and capital and that teachers belong 
on the side of labor. Do they? Are not teachers in 
our free public schools employed by all the people, 
paid by all the people, to teach the children of 
all the people, to foster the search for truth and 
good living without bias to class or creed or party? 
When they ally themselves with one group do they 
not violate their duty to society as a whole? Will 
not the results of such alliance be disastrous to the 
teaching profession ? 

That teachers are in desperate straits which justify 
extreme measures to get immediate results and that 
the big labor unions with their large memberships 
and their big funds can get these results. An oc- 
casional news report of a teachers strike might some- 
times seem to justify this thesis. The hundreds of 
cases where intelligent cooperation between teachers 
and community brings evef better results pass un- 
noticed. Teachers need to remember that recent in- 
dustrial strife has engendered much bitterness and 
that a labor tieup can be a liability and actually 
hinder deserved salary adjustments. 






That existing professional associations have done 
nothing for teachers—that they have even retarded 
the coming of adequate salaries. This is directly con- 
trary to the facts. Our professional organizations 
were advancing the cause of education before teach- 
ers unions existed. Most of the planks in the plat- 
forms of teachers unions and the facts and figures 
used to support them have been taken from our 
professional organizations. The nationwide public 
sentiment on behalf of good schools, which is the 
background for any salary advance, has been cul 
tivated by the NEA and its affiliated state and local 
associations. Our professional organizations are close 
to the people and are constantly working for higher 
standards of service and salaries. In some cases they 
have been overconservative. Their dues have been too 
small. They have not put enough emphasis on strong 
locals. But they are moving forward in a Victory 
Action Program that goes far beyond anything that 
could be accomplished by afhliation with labor. Even 
in larger cities and industrial centers where teachers 
unions are largest, the same amount of money, time, 
and energy used thru professional channels would 
accomplish more in the end. 

Teachers unions are born of desperation and thrive 
on catastrophe. As conditions improve they will di- 
minish, as they did after World War I. Even at their 
peak they have grown less rapidly than our pro- 
fessional associations. Our National Education As- 
sociation, with its affiliated state and local associa- 
tions, is the only organization that unites or has the 
possibility of uniting the great body of teachers in 
this country. Let us build for unity, not for division; 
for harmony between the public, the school admin- 
istration, and the teachers, not for discord; for long- 
time ends as well as immediate gains; for improved 
service to children as well as increased salaries for 
teachers. We can do more for ourselves, for our 
country, and even for labor itself by maintaining our 
professional independence and by serving all the 
people. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, eprror 


ne So fe J 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


%, Power is always peril. 





“%, It takes time to be intelligent. 
“S, Teachers are keepers of the spirit. 
% To enjoy leisure is to enjoy freedom. 


% The wealth of democracy ts in its people. 


te 


& The business of intelligence is to guide action. 

b Knowledge without the spirit of service is dangerous. 

%, Try to add something to the stature of all around you. 
% Successful careers do not just happen; they are planned. 


Teach your pupils to look for something beautiful every 


day. 


& The place for the teacher is on the firing line of civiliza- 


tion. 


& Think only of the best, work only for the best, and expect 
only the best. 


& Judicious praise for worthy effort is one of the most im- 


portant arts of the teacher. 


% To give oneself generously on behalf of a worthy cause 


is the noblest sport known to man. 


Hats Off to Pennsylvania 


Tue Pennsylvania State Education Association is leading 
the nation in the development of a strong united program 
on local, state, and national levels. It holds each year a 
series of conferences to reach local leaders thruout the 
state. It has voted to increase dues in the PSEA [which 
are now $2] to $3 in 1947-48; $4 in 1948-49; and $5 in 
1949-50 and thereafter. It has adopted the Victory Action 
Program and will exceed its goal of more than 36,635 
NEA members before May 31. It has more members in 
both state and national associations than any other state. 
The state association, the state department, and teachers 
thruout the state are giving a great leadership which will 
bear fruit for generations. 


School Population Increasing 


Ix is estimated on the basis of birth statistics that by 1950 
there will be 27,115,000 children under ten years of age. 
That is an increase of 1,862,000 over 1945 and 5,025,000 
over 1940. Thus, enrolment in primary schools will go 
up for the years immediately ahead. Unless communities 
plan now for the increase, classrooms will be crowded 
soon, as they were in the late 1920’s. 


This Will Not Help Conscription 


Tx apporntinc his Advisory Commission on Military 
Training President Truman selected a fine and able group 
of men, whose views were well known in advance to 
agree essentially with his own and that of the military 
hierarchy. It would have been difficult to find men whose 





opinions are more directly opposite to that of the large 
body of people in the groups with which their names are 
commonly associated. This will not help conscription. A 


< 


good case does not require such strategy. 


Our Heritage of Educational Leadership 


We nore you are reading, sharing with young people, and 
preserving the biographies of great educators which ap- 
pear from time to time in Tue Journav. They alone are 
worth the cost of NEA membership to anyone who will 
read them ¢arefully and profit in his own life and work 
from the experiences of these pioneers. Use these sketches 
in your campaigns of teacher recruiting. 


American Education Week, 1947 


Tue surest way to build a strong profession is to build 
strong locals. The surest way to build strong locals is to 
put every member to work at some worthwhile project. 
One of the most important projects for every local is the 
cultivation of public understanding and goodwill by pre- 
senting the purposes, achievements, activities, and needs 
of the schools. 

American Education Week affords a prime opportunity 
to do this. Never before in its history has AEW been so 
important as in 1947. Let every local begin its plans now. 
Here are a few suggestions for getting started: 

Appoint an overall committee consisting of representa- 
tives of sponsoring organizations and leaders of com- 
munity groups interested in education; also such special 
committees as are needed. 

Make a budget available for the use of the committee. 

Arrange for the appointment of a chairman from the 
school system and give that person time to work on the 
program. 

Consider the types of projects to be undertaken in 1947. 
Make advance arrangements, wherever necessary, in pro- 
viding for radio broadcasts, church and library cooperation, 
press releases, outdoor and newspaper advertising, county 
and state fair exhibits, transportation announcements, and 
store-window displays. 

Set a date for a meeting at the opening of school in 
the fall. Provide for the collection of information and 
materials during the summer for use of the committee 
at its first meeting. 

Watch for announcements of special helps to be made 
available by the NEA by September 1, 1947. 

The general theme is “The Schools Are Yours.” ‘The 


daily topics are: 
Sunday, November 9: Securing the Peace 


Monday, November 10: Meeting the Emergency in Edu- 
cation 


Tuesday, November 11: Building America’s Future 


Wednesday, November 12: Strengthening the Teaching 
Profession 


Thursday, November 13: Supporting Adequate Edu- 


cation 


Friday, November 14: Enriching Home and Commu- 
nity Life 


Saturday, November 15: Promoting Health and Safety 
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T IS one of the greatest coincidences 

of history that the United Nations 
and the Atomic Age came into being 
at the same time. Both of them were 
the immediate products of the greatest 
of all human catastrophes, the Second 
World War, and both have this won- 
derful thing in common: Their pos- 
sibilities are limitless. 

We know that human existence may 
be modified and improved beyond the 
wildest stretch of our imaginations by 
developments in the use of atomic 
energy, even during the normal ex- 
pectancy of our own lives. 

We know, at the same time, that thru 
the United Nations and the spirit which 
led to its creation, we can foster and 
finally bring to pass an improvement in 
human relations such as never seemed 
possible at the time when most of us 
were born. 

The fact that the United Nations is 
called upon to function in the Atomic 
Age means that its possibilities are in- 
creased and it also means that its re- 
sponsibilities have grown even beyond 
the scope envisaged by those who 
founded the organization. 

On one hand, we shall have greater 
means for improving the lot of man- 
kind thruout the world, one of the 
fundamental aims of the United Na- 
tions. On the other hand, we shall have 
new and unprecedented social and eco- 
nomic problems, in the solution of 
which the United Nations and its asso- 
ciated agencies must constantly play a 
leading part. 

It is also clear that the first purpose 
of the United Nations, “to 
international peace and security,” must 


maintain 


now be achieved, with no allowance 
whatsoever for failure. There simply 
cannot be another war, either in our 
generation or in generations to come. 

Because the United Nations has come 
into existence and is growing to matur- 
ity in an heroic new era full of great 
new problems and, by the same sign, 
full of magnificent new opportunities, 
we simply cannot look too far into the 
future. We, and those who follow us, 
must be prepared for anything. 
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A thank-you to the teachers 

of the United States from 

the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations 


TRYGVE LIE 


I think that we can say fairly that the 
United Nations has had a good begin- 
ning. In accordance with the Charter 
we have brought into being the Secur- 
ity Council, the Economic and Social 
Council, and, recently, the Trusteeship 
Council. We have had two meetings of 
the General Assembly. 

Relations have been established be- 
tween the United Nations, proper, and 
the various specialized agencies. Our 
Secretariat has been in the process of or- 
ganization and its structure is being 
perfected. Soon we shall have the ad- 
vantage of a modern, centralized, per- 
manent headquarters in New York City. 

Thus the machinery of the United 
Nations, as outlined by the Charter, is 
now in existence and, to a certain ex- 
tent, has already begun to turn. 

At the same time, the Council of For- 
eign Ministers, with the advice of the 
Paris Peace Conference, has concluded 
a number of peace agreements concern- 
ing former enemy states and is now 
intent upon drafting similar agreements 
regarding Germany and Japan. Thus 
we have the promise, and let us hope 
that it is a valid one, of a full set of 
agreements on the political and geo- 
graphical boundaries of our postwar 
world. 

With the setting up of its machinery 
and with an established peace to serve 
as a basis for its future activity, the 
United Nations will be able to move 
into the future. 

Problems aplenty are already on hand. 
The reduction of armaments and an 
agreement on the control of the atom 
bomb are in everybody’s mind. In the 
economic and social fields extensive pro- 
grams must be perfected; the Trustee- 
ship Council must begin its work. 

For us, as for those in any other field 
of activity, it is necessary to have an 
intimate knowledge of our tools and a 
clear grasp of our problerhs. 

It is of the most vital importance to 






Limitless 


the United Nations that the young peo 
ple of the world should be conversant 
with both. They should know the Char- 
ter as they know their own national 
constitutions. They should understand 
the mechanics of the United Nations 
organization as well as they understand 
the workings of their own local and 
national governments. 

They should be acquainted with the 
current problems of the United Nations 
and should be allowed to follow closely 
the means which are taken to dispose of 
those problems by the various organs 
of the United Nations. 

At all times they should be made to 
understand the fact that the United 
Nations, far from being a “foreign or 
ganization,” is their own personal in- 
stitution, which not only welcomes their 
loyal interest but actually requires it of 
them. 

These are the men and women who, 
in later years, will have to face the inter- 
national problems of the Atomic Age 
and deal with them thru the United 
Nations. The least that we can do is to 
be sure that they are aware of this 
responsibility and are prepared to cope 
with it. 

One of the most heartening expe- 
riences I have had since assuming office 
as Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions has been to see the interest taken 
in the United Nations by the teachers 
and the students of American schools. 
Every attempt is being made to respond 
to such interest, when possible, by in- 
viting students and their teachers to 
attend our sessions. 

No meeting of the Assembly, the Se- 
curity Council, or of the Economic and 
Social Council has failed to draw its 
contingent of attentive and, I suspect, 
critical youngsters. 

I want to express my personal thanks, 
and the thanks of the United Nations, 
to the teachers who have made it their 
business to learn about the United Na 
tions and to transmit their own knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm to their students. 

You have made a truly splendid con- 
tribution to the cause of peace and a 
decent future. 
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A’ THE southern end ot Califor- 
£ Xnia’s great Central Valley, just 30 


3 


miles north of the mountain range 
which divides Southern from Northern 


California, lies the city of Bakersfield. 


This city and the county of which it is 
} , = } | 
tne capital, Kern, might wel have been 


] 
| 
chosen by John Gunther to illustrate his 


description of California: “a state churn- 


ing in flux 


as well 


. a cornucopia of peoples, 
as fruit, glacier, desert, and pe- 
troleum.” 

Kern County is approximately the 
size of Massachusetts and a fourth again 
larger than Hawaii. Here is an area of 
extensive grazing land and intensively 
de veloped oil fields; of large agricultural 
production in such varied crops as aspar- 
agus, potatoes, grapes, and cotton; of 
mature business and industrial organi- 
zation to direct the utilization of these 
resources and products. Here is an im- 
portant rail, bus, and air transportation 
hub. 

Here are small mountain and mining 
communities; farming towns rapidly 
doubling their size; an isolated inland 


“1 


naval base; oil leases with hundreds of 
small houses tucked around in their sun- 
burned hills; and, in the center of the 
area, a city grown-up enough to support 
ts own philharmonic orchestra and art 
association and frontier enough to take 


up a spontaneous collection of dollars to 


help a fellow citizen thru a period of 
personal distress. 
Here, too, is Mr. Gunther's “cornuco- 
1 of peoples” native Californians 


Let’s Look at 


A JUNIOR 


The Bakersfield Junior College ts one 
of California’s middle-sized public 
junior colleges. Located in Bakersfield, 
it is part of a large secondary-school 
district. It is under the lay supervision 
of the board of trustees of the Kern 
County Union Highschool District 
and the professional supervision of 
District’ Superintendent Theron L. 
McCuen and Junior College Director 
| President| Grace V. Bird. Its current 
enrolment shows 1205 regular and 
319 special students, 


tracing their local residence to the ear- 
liest days of the cattle kings; Mexican 
railroad workers; Dust Bowl migrants 
with new roots already put down in the 


new land: 


permanent and transient 


geologists, drillers, and miners; growing 





COLLEGE 


GRACE V. BIRD 


Director of Bakersfield Junior College 


/ 


and President of the California 


Society of Secondary Education 


numbers of Negroes only recently out 
of the South; professional and business 
men and women; Chinese merchants 
and restaurateurs. 


Nearly half of the more than 8000 
square miles of Kern County and about 
76°%, of its population are served by the 
huge, sprawling Kern County Union 
Highschool District of which the Bak- 
ersheld Junior College is an integral 
part. This public secondary-school dis- 
trict reaches out to the four borders of 
the county to educate its people of many 
backgrounds. 

The services of its junior college,.as 
well as those of the six constituent high- 











Bakersfield activities 
navigation to farming. 


range from 


schools and the adult school, are ad- 
dressed to all the varied neéds of this 
cornucopia of peoples and these diverse 
resources and contrasting lands. Thus, 
this free public junior college is truly a 


‘community college, belonging to all of 


the youth of all of its people. 

How does it reach its youth? How 
does it meet their needs? How does it 
fulfil its community purposes? 


Districtwide Transportation 


Thru a balanced plan of centraliza- 
tion and decentralization, the district 
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secks to reach its youth. Six highschools 
strategically located and fed, addition- 
ally, by a fleet of 42 school-operated 
buses educate the youth up thru the 
twelfth grade. Thirty-six of the buses 
carry students from all the outlying areas 
to the two highschools and the junior 
college located in Bakersfield. Educa- 
tion thru the fourteenth grade is thus 
a potential for the entire region. 

As a matter of record, year after year 
young men and women come by school 
bus from the district’s remotest areas to 
take advantage of its college program. 


Moreover, by between the 


agreement 
boards of trustees concerned, junior-col- 
lege students are also transported with- 
out charge from the two neighboring 
highschool districts of Wasco and Del- 
ano. The average mileage per bus per 
day is 60. Two buses have a daily run 
from mountain areas of 96 miles round 


trip. 





Kern County young people find both 


liberal-arts or vocational courses, 
whichever they want, in their junior 
college. 


Diversified Offerings 


To meet varied needs, there must be 
a variety of offerings. Along with other 
California public junior colleges, the 
Bakersfield Junior College maintains 
four basic kinds of curriculums: 


[1] Pre-university or senior-college 
curriculums, both pre-professional and 
liberal arts. 

[2] Terminal vocational curriculums. 

[3| Terminal general curriculums. 

|4| Special and short-term courses. 
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More than 80°% of the highschool 
graduates of this district who complete 
their bachelor’s degrees attend the local 
junior college prior to their transfer to 
the senior colleges. Likewise, more than 
80°%, of the highschool graduates who 
undertake vocational or socalled termi- 
nal studies beyond the twelfth grade do 
so in the local junior colleges. 

It is conservatively estimated that two- 
thirds of each group would have had no 
education beyond the twelfth grade had 
the education not been available at their 
doorstep and free. 

Since pre-professional and liberal-arts 
offerings are generally understood to be 
junior-college functions, no special at- 
tention is given them in this article. Suf- 
fice it to say that the Bakersfield courses 
are fully accredited at California’s uni- 
versities. Brief special attention is called, 
however, to three terminal vocational 
programs as illustrative of services to the 
local region. 


Farm Laboratory 


Students may pursue practical studies 
in agriculture in a combination of class- 
room and science laboratory work on the 
campus and project work in horticul- 
ture, animal science, farm mechanics, 
and farm management on the 183-acre 
farm laboratory. Demonstration crop 
plantings; comparative studies in feed- 
ing, growth and economic value of 
beef, hogs, and lambs; farm machinery; 
diseases of farm animals—these are all 
in the curriculum. 

A herd of 100 fine Guernsey cattle 
serves as laboratory material for th 
study of problems of genetics. Students 
may set up inaividual projects on their 
home farms and receive supervisory in 
struction from the agriculture depart 
ment. Fifty-twe veterans are doing so. 


Mechanics Institute 


In aviation shops and _ laboratories 
maintained by the school district at the 
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time — 
studying quartz in 


Curriculum 


) 
FCOiOLZY Class 


LExtracurricuium time 
—getting ready for 
play production. 


Kern County Airport, 
the junior college offers 
intensive 1astruction in 


iVviation and 


engines 
LITrCcr 


] 


] 
fered also 


ift mechanics. Of- 
is instruction 
in basic and advanced 


ground school which 


has bi en 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 


approved 


In mechanics arts shops on the central 
campus, there are junior-college courses 
in auto trades, automotive diesel engines, 
machine shop, sheet metal, welding, and 
drafting. Students may undertake stud- 
ies in these areas, ranging all the way 
from trade-training to the technical in- 
stitute. Local employment outlets are 
chiefly with the transportation indus- 
tries, the oil industry, machine shops, 


and garages. 


Business Curriculums 


Because Bakersfield and its surround- 
‘ing area are experiencing an accelerated 
growth, there is considerable local de- 
mand for a program of studies for young 
people—and older people, too—who are 
going into business for themselves. Dur- 
ing the past two years the curriculum 
with its major emphasis on the small pri- 
vate enterprise, has met the needs of 
many students. 

Studies in business law, business math- 
ematics, accounting, income-tax account- 
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ing, and public speaking have supple- 
mented the course in small private enter- 
prise to help insure a more favorable en- 
trance into one’s own business. 


Close Association with Highschools 


Descriptions of curriculums might be 
multiplied many times. One may well 
ask then, “How can a junior college of 
1200 students afford to support such a 
variety of offerings?” The answer lies in 
the close association of the junior college 
with the highschools of its district, par- 
ticularly with the largest of the several 
highschools. 

The Bakersfield Junior College [1192 
students] and the Bakersfield High- 
school [4060 students| share with one 
another the main campus in Bakersfield, 
the aviation shops at the airport, and the 
farm laboratory. They share, too, the 
services of the teaching staff in terminal 
vocational subjects. 

Thus opportunities for small groups 
of advanced students in highly special- 
ized vocational majors can be made 












available since instructors may give their 
professional service the rest of their time 
in a related field on the high-school level. 
The excellent relationship between the 
junior college and the highschool under 
the district leadership of Superintendent 
Theron L. McCuen has greatly widened 
educational opportunities. 

The Bakersfield Junior College is an 
example of the upward extension under 
local control of free education thru the 
fourteenth grade for all the youth popu- 
lation of a region. And half of all the 
highschool graduates of the district are 
taking advantage of it whether they are 
preparing to be doctors, lawyers, sales- 
men, stockroom clerks, geologists, shop- 
owners, railway machinists, housewives, 
or what-have-yous. 


Student Personnel Services 


To aid the youth population in choos- 
ing wise educational programs and in 
selecting occupational objectives in har- 
mony with abilities and interests, the 
junior college maintains well-organized 
student personnel services. Once again a 
first concern is the coordination of jun- 
ior-college and highschool guidance 
practices. 

To this end the junior college, thru 
the district office, administers a substan- 
tial testing program on the eleventh- 
grade level. Results are analyzed and 
data are made available to the junior col- 
lege as well as the highschools. A supple- 
mentary program of diagnostic testing is 
also thirteenth- 
grade level. A corps of five junior-college 
counselors and the two deans aid stu- 


administered on the 


dents to make wise choices among the 
many educational opportunities. They 
also assist the student with educational, 
vocational, and personal counseling dur- 
ing the entire period of his junior-college 
enrolment. 

Finally, thru the junior-college central 
office, they assist him in effecting his 
transfer to further schooling or to em- 
ployment. 

Special counseling services are avail- 
able to veterans thru two special offices 
maintained on the campus, a veterans 
advisement center in cooperation with 
the Veterans Administration and a jun- 
ior-college office of coordination of vet- 
erans affairs to assist with various ad- 
justments while the veteran attends the 
junior college—an institution at the 
doorstep of its people. 
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HE junior college in the United 

States is as closely allied with the 
‘highschool as with any phase of educa- 
tion beyond the highschool level. In- 
deed in some states, notably California 
and Washington, the public junior col- 
lege is by law the capstone of the sec- 
ondary-school system. Free tuition and 
all other benefits provided thru public 
support to highschool students are avail- 
able on equal terms to students in public 
junior colleges. 

For purposes of classification, how- 
ever, the junior college has been desig- 
nated as higher education. Even tho it 
may be placed legally with secondary 
education in some states, its curriculums, 
methods of instruction, teacher prepara- 
tion and experience, and finances place it 
in the category of collegiate institutions. 


Types of Junior Colleges 

There are different types of junior col- 
leges. According to the Junior College 
Directory for 1947, published by the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, the prevailing form of organiza- 
tion embraces a two-year program of 
education. Of the 648 institutions listed, 
599 or 92°% are two-year colleges. 

The four-year form of organization 
has received considerable attention 
under the general interest in the 6-4-4 
plan of educational organization. At 
present there are 40 colleges, 19 public 
and 21 private, operating on the four- 
year basis. 

The attention of the reader may be 
called to The New American College 
by Sexson and | Harpers, 
1946| and Integrating High School and 
College by Koos | Harpers, 1946 | for an 
exposition on the philosophy of the four- 
year college, beginning with the eleventh 


Harbeson 





and ending with the fourteenth year of 
schooling. 


Growth of the Junior College 


The growth of the junior college has 
been one of the most striking in the his- 
tory of American education. 

At first, it appears that studies parallel 
to those on a university level were em- 
phasized. In more recent years, terminal 
curriculums have been extensively de- 
veloped both for general and for voca- 
tional-technical education. 

The late William Rainey Harper, one- 
time president of the University of Chi- 
cago, is usually regarded as the father 
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The JUNIOR COLLEGE 


of the junior college as an organized 
effort in American education. The first 
public junior college was organized at 
Joliet, Illinois, in 1g01. A press announce- 
ment of January 5, 1947, states that the 
enrolment is 575 students. 

By 1915, the number of junior colleges 
had increased to approximately 74 with 
an enrolment of 2300; in 1922, there were 
200 with a combined enrolment of 15,000 
students. In 1928, the year in which the 
first Directory was published, there were 
408, enrolling over 50,000 students. 

Ten years later, 553 institutions were 
in operation and the number of stu- 
dents had grown to 136,000. The table 
below will show the annual enrolments 
from 1940 to the present time: 


Year Institutions Enrolment 
1940 575 196,710 
1941 610 236,162 
1942 627 267,406 
1943 624 314,349 
1944 586 325,151 
1945 584 249,788 
1946 591 294,475 
1947 648 [ est. ] 400,000 


Based on past experience and returns 
of actual presentday enrolments from 
80°/, of the junior colleges, the estimated 
attendance for the 1946-47 school year 
will be fairly accurate but may be low. 

See page 312 for a table on junior col- 
leges by states. The table above includes 
certain areas outside continental United 
States. 


The Future of the Junior College 


What of the future? Has the junior 
college reached its maturity? Evidence 
from present trends points to the pos- 
sibility that the junior college is on the 
verge of its greatest development. Defi- 
nite recommendations have been made 
to the legislature of Illinois. A bill has 
been drafted as of January 1947 for the 
establishment of a system of junior col- 
leges thruout the state. It is believed that 
at least 90 will be needed. 

Michigan is in the midst of studies 
looking toward a_ statewide system. 
There are now 10 public colleges in that 
state. A survey will be made to deter- 
mine the number needed. It is safe to 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Executive Secretary 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
Washington, D.C. 


say that, in view of the population and 
territory of Michigan, perhaps from 10 
to 20 additional junior colleges will be 
required to meet the demands of the 
young people. 

Alabama, following its survey of edu- 
cational facilities in 1945, is now making 
studies for a ten-year developmental 
program. It is expected that junior col- 
leges will figure prominently in the final 
recommendations. 

The need for public junior colleges in 
North Carolina has been presented to 
the state board of education. 

The Strayer report to Washington 
state advocates that junior colleges be 
organized. 

Efforts are being made in Ohio to 
secure favorable legislation to permit 
junior colleges to be organized on a pub- 
lic basis. 

Forty-four new colleges were organ- 
ized during 1946; 34 were public and 10 
were private. Texas headed all other 
states in this respect with nine new in- 
stitutions; California was second with 
seven. 

Perhaps the first junior college born 
in 1947 was in Baltimore, where classes 
started on February 3. Many other col- 
leges are now in various stages of organi- 
zation and will be operating by next fall. 

The public junior college, organized 
on a statewide system, is penetrating the 
eastern section of the nation. There are 
now three in Maryland, and studies are 
being made of the entire higher educa 
tion system of the state. 

Two were organized in New Jersey in 
1946—Bayonne and Jersey City. Press 
notices from all sections of the country 
reveal wide-spread attention and favor- 
able comment. 

The future, therefore, appears to be 
most promising to citizens and educa- 
tors interested in making education be- 
yond the highschool level more practical 
and more democratic, in that it will be 
brought closer to the people and respond 
to community needs. 
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ents work in an effort to guarantee the 
family’s future sec \ 

Mounting living costs and “house 
beautiful” standards of living drive other 
mothers to work. The children are left 
to shift for themselves, to be cared for 
by anyone available to do so, or are 
placed in groups which may or may not 
contribute to their best development. 

Before the depression and the war, 
various ways of caring for young chil- 
had been established 


dren - nursery 


schools, day nurseries, play groups, 
boarding homes, foster homes, and a 
few church schools. Each had common 
factors but the variation in organization, 
administration, purposes, and programs 
was considerable. 

Since the war and perhaps because of 
the war experience with nursery schools, 
many parents on their own initiative 
have established cooperative nursery 
schools and play groups. A profession- 
ally educated person is usually hired by 


the parents to serve as director for the 
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school and they in turn work with her 


in carrying out the program agreed 
upon. 

Sometimes the school or play group is 
a makeshift affair, contributing little to 
child development or the solution of 
family problems. Others serve as real 
supplements to the home, provide the 
children with satisfying group experi- 
ences, and contribute to the parents’ 
understanding of human growth ‘and 
relationship. 

It is a safe assumption that parents will 
continue to establish these cooperatives 
—good and bad—unless the public 
schools or some other community 
agencies come to their rescue. 

Increasing numbers of local commu- 
nities—now that federal funds are no 
longer available—are joining health, 
education, and welfare resources to in- 
crease the number and quality of fa- 
cilities for the care of young children. 
Registration, inspection, and selection of 
boarding homes and foster homes, and 
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Students of child develop- 
ment tell us how important 
are the years under six. Is 
society planning adequately 
for these children? 


the development of educational pro- 
grams in day nurseries and child-care 
centers give promise for the future. 

Within the past year and a half Lou- 
isiana and New Jersey have taken steps 
to assure standards for private nursery 
schools and kindergartens. 

Since 1939, New York State has had 
a law which gives authority to the state 
education department to advise private 
nursery schools and kindergartens as to 
minimum standards. In 1944 an amend- 
ment to the education act required regis- 
tration of private schools for young chil- 
dren, with approval based upon financial 
resources; preparation of teachers; work- 
ing conditions and salaries; number of 
children per teacher; equipment and 
space; health, safety, and sanitation; 
parent-education programs; length of 
daily sessions and the school year; and 
records to be kept. 

Many other states are working toward 
the registration of private schools. Some 
already provide advisory and supervisory 
services for these groups, and a number 
have issued handbooks, guides, or state- 
ments of standards. Eleven states now 
have specialists in early childhood edu- 
cation. 

One of our twentieth century redis- 
coveries has been that children learn be- 
fore they are six. What and how and 
where they learn are equally important 
to the fact that they do learn. We also 
know that the modern family cannot 
carry the full responsibility for providing 
the experiences and environments in 
which children learn best. Who, then, 
must share the family’s responsibility ? 

The education of the child under six 
is as much a public responsibility as is 
the education of the child over six. It 
is only thru the public schools that the 
education of all the children of all the 
people can be guaranteed. 

Public-supported nursery schools as an 
integral part of public education are im- 
perative if society is to fulfil its obliga- 
tion to its youngest citizens. Cooperative 
community planning and action can 
hasten the inevitable. [For further dis- 
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cussion of public support of nursery 
schools, see chapter five, “Planning and 
Interpretation,” in Educational Services 
for Young Children by the Educational 
Policies Commission. | 

Not all children should go to nursery 
school. Nursery school should be non- 
compulsory and the most flexible area 
of human experience. If the nursery 
school is to make its unique contribution 
to democratic living, careful considera- 
tion myst be given to individual differ- 
ences, to the total family needs, and to 
the quality of the experiences provided. 

What can the nursery school contrib- 
ute to the child and his family? The 
nursery school is in no sense a substitute 
for the home but rather is a supplement 
to it. In the nursery school the three- 
and four-year-old may investigate his 
world and find his place in it. He may 
practice his developing skills in the use 
of language and muscle and mind. He 
may make his early social contacts with 
children his own age. 

If he wishes to run, there is space for 
running. If he wishes to climb, there is 
equipment to challenge him. If he 
wishes to sing and dance and paint, 
there are opportunities and materials. 
If he wishes to investigate the “in-and- 
out” of the caterpillar, the buzz of the 
spinning wheel, the texture of the rab- 
bit’s fur, there is time for looking, lis- 
tening, feeling, and questioning. 

When he is in need of rest, of change 
in tempo of activity, of attention to his 
accomplishments or injured ego, there 
is time and a person to give the neces- 
sary guidance. He may play alone or 
with others. He may have unlimited 
freedom within the bounds of safety, 
the rights of others, and his own capacity 
to enjoy it. 

He learns to take increasing responsi- 
bility for toileting, dressing and undress- 
ing, eating, and helping to clean up after 
play. He develops initiative, independ- 
ence, judgment, a feeling of responsi- 
bility for himself and others, and an 
urge to know and to do. 

Along with these learnings goes the 
accompanying induction into group 
membership out of which citizenship 
is born. He gets the feel of living and 
working with others, learns what groups 
can do that individuals cannot, learns to 
identify himself and his wishes and 
needs with those of his contemporaries, 
learns to postpone personal satisfactions 


for the common good of the group, and 
learns those technics of being and doing 
and living and learning basic to his 
present and future security. 

All these things happen in varying 
degrees to most of the children who 
attend a good nursery school. For some 
children, early experience in group liv- 
ing may retard rather than promote de- 
velopment, so their induction to group 
living must be delayed. 

There will be other children who 
profit greatly from group experiences 
but who must take it in small doses. 
These children may come to nursery 
school three days a week or every other 
day, depending upon the individual and 
his family’s needs. Parts of the nursery- 
school program may be beneficial to 
most children yet too stimulating for 
others. Here again individual differences 
must be considered and the child’s day 
planned accordingly. 

In a good nursery school the parents 
participate in its program. They see their 
child with other children. They watch 
the things he does and how he does 
them. They become aware of his reac- 
tions and behaviors. They feel his chang- 
ing tempo and see his growing person. 
They compare their technics of guiding 
him with those used by persons with 
professional education for the job. 

They have someone to talk with about 
their child and their living with him. 
They gain confidence in their ability as 
parents and as people, thereby adding 
to their own security. 

A nursery school is not a nursery 
school unless it is truly an extension of 
the home. It is not a good nursery school 
unless it contributes to more relaxed and 
satisfying living for both children and 
parents. 

A friend of mine who travels widely 
was reminiscing after a recent trip. 
“T can’t forget those boats anchored in 
the Hudson River, those miles of planes 
grounded in the Middlewest, those acres 
of army trucks parked on the West coast 
—all just rotting away with the wind 
and the weather. What a tragic waste 
of material resources!” 

Ships may swing at anchor. Planes 
and trucks may weather away. But chil- 
dren live and grow and learn. In the 
quality of the living we provide for 
them lies the tragedy of human waste 
or the triumph of resources well used 
for the betterment of all men. 
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o MOVE that we teachers endorse 

and work for the peace plan just 
presented.” A junior highschool prin- 
cipal was speaking. 

“IT second the motion,” an art teacher 
eagerly called out. 

With one voice 200 enthusiastic “ayes” 
filled the room when the vote was called. 
oe" TH place was the auditorium of 
the senior highschool at Middletown, 
Ohio. The occasion was a mass meeting 
of the teachers of the town. 

A war veteran, who had experienced 
at first hand the horrors of war, had 
just spoken from his heart about an 
immediately practical plan for peace. 
The teachers, deeply moved, wanted to 
work for the plan, for they are vitally 
interested in “education for the atomic 
age.” 

The teachers believe that the plan to 
which they such whole-hearted 


gave 
approval will prevent destruction by the 
atom bomb and encourage constructive 
peacetime uses for atomic energy, that 
it will give time for the cultivation of 
international friendship in place of 
hatred and suspicion, that it will make 
successful aggressive war impossible, 
it will save the United Na- 
tions organization. 


and that 


Middletown teachers are not blind 
to the fact that the critics of the United 
Nations organization are many, that 
there are those who would scrap the 
Charter. It was the conviction that de- 
stroying the United Nations organiza- 
tion would be suicide that influenced the 
teachers to back so enthusiastically a 
plan to protect the UN —the Quota- 
Force Plan for United Nations Reform. 

Middletown’s interest in the plan 
started last summer. The boys were 
coming home after fighting the most 
horrible war the world has known. They 
had hoped to come home to a peaceful 
America, but what did they find? They 
found fear, suspicion, hatred, and talk 
of a third world war. 

Two young men of Middletown— 
George Hook, who had had his neck 
broken in the Normandy invasion, and 
Bill Verity, who had fought in the Pa- 
cific—decided that something must be 
done immediately to prevent another 
war. 


Working with an older citizen who 
had lost his only son in the war, they 
interested the local branch of the Ameri- 
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MIDDLEIOWN 
Works for Peace 


MABEL E. ELDRIDGE 


Dean of Gurls 
Middletown Highschool, Middletown, Ohio 


Tue Journat, by publication of this ar- 
ticle, does not necessarily endorse the 
Ouota-Force Plan, But it does endorse, and 
most heartily, the idea of a community 
whose citizens are informing themselves 
on problems of the peace, of schools whose 
students study the United Nations and 
ways of strengthening it. 

For information about the United Na- 
tions, write to Olav Paus-Grunt, chief, 
Educational Services Section, UN, 610 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 

Students and other citizens should in- 
form themselves as to the programs of all 
major groups working in the field of inter- 
national organization, such as: 

American Association for the United 
Nations, 45 E. 65th St., New York 21, 
| ie fF 

Americans United for World Govern- 
ment, 1860 Broadway, New York 23,N.Y. 

Citizens Committee for UN Reform, 
16A East 62nd St., New York 21, N. Y. 

Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 405 W. 117th St., New York 27, 
N.Y. 

World Federalists, 31 E. 74th, New 
York 21, N. Y. [Student Federalists at 
same address | 

World Citizenship Movement, 11 W. 
College St., Oberlin, Ohio 

This list is by no means complete. Your 
students in social studies classes may wish 
to write to these and other organizations 
about their purposes and activities. 

If, after studying the programs of each 
organization, your students or your faculty 
or your community pursue effective action, 
as did Middletown, send Tur JourNAL a 
short account. —THE EDITORS 





can Legion in forming a committee to 
investigate all the plans for atomic con- 
trol and for the prevention of another 
war. 

That committee read voraciously. Its 
members studied, argued, and debated 
the merits of every known plan. They 
finally concluded that the most practical 





plan and the one immediately workable 
is the Quota-Force Plan for United Na- 
tions Reform. 

The sincerity and the enthusiasm of 
the committee were contagious. The 
Legion decided that, with so much in- 
terest shown, the whole plan might be 
profitably discussed at a town meeting. 
About 400 citizens came to that first 
meeting. Enthusiasm was great. Plans 
were made for a second town meeting to 
interest every citizen, and those plains 
were fulfilled. 


“© On a hot night in July the church 
bells rang in unison, summoning the 
people to come to the meeting and dis- 
cuss the plan. Several thousand came. 
Latecomers had to listen at the open 
windows. 

Citizens - listened eagerly and many 
took part in the discussion—white and 
Negro; native-born and those who had 
recently become Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews; business execu- 


citizens; 


tives, laborers, and labor organizers; 
teachers and those who had had but 
little schooling. 

A college president, the governor of 
the state, an international authority on 
the Quota-Force Plan, and citizens 
whose work had taken them into inter- 
national fields were invited to be official 
spokesmen. Their words merely started 
the ball rolling. The town folks kept it 
going in a lively fashion. That meeting 
ended with the unanimous endorsement 
of the Quota-Force Plan for United 
Nations Reform. 

Rolling of the ball didn’t end with 
the meeting. Middletown citizens are 
still keeping it rolling until it has 
grown like the proverbial snowball. It 
has gained momentum thruout the 
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_state and nation. Rotarians, labor or- 


ganizations, women’s clubs, ministerial 
associations, the American Legion, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the Grange, edu- 
cators, many local and state branches 
of these organizations, and one national 
[the American Legion] are working 
for the plan. 

Wellknown national publications have 
sent reporters to investigate the peace 
efforts of Middletown. Returned vet- 
erans have spoken about the plan on 
national radio programs. In other states 
and in other cities and towns, town 
meetings are being held. 

A national organization for United 
Nations Reform has been established. 
Middletown has been granted the first 
charter. Some work for the plan has 
been done in England, France, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg. Thousands of letters 
from every state in the union and Can- 
ada are pouring into Middletown re- 
questing information about the plan. 

In Middletown classrooms the stu- 
dents are doing their part. Student 
writers have contributed editorials to 
the school paper, expressing their ideas 
about the Quota-Force Plan. A radio 
skit on the subject written by members 
of a creative-writing class has been 
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breadcast by pupils of the public-speak- 
ing classes. 

Students in advanced speech classes 
are trained to speak to clubs and various 
other groups who wish to know more 
about the peace plan. 

Even the sixth-graders are United 
Nations enthusiasts. They too believe 
that the Quota-Force Plan will save the 
United Nations. Their teacher, a war 
veteran who saw action in the Pacific, 
prepared for them a convincing dis- 
play, showing Middletown in 1960 if 
peace is maintained and atomic power 
used for the good of mankind, and 
Middletown in 1960 if atomic war is 
allowed to come. They believe that 
present weapons of defense in case of 
atomic war would be as obsolete as 
the blow-gun their teacher brought 
back from Borneo. 

In a neighboring Wayne Township 
school fifth- and sixth-graders, under 
the direction of their teacher, who had 
written the script, broadcast a fable ex- 
plaining the Quota-Force Plan. 


©" Tug reforms suggested for strength- 
ening the United Nations Charter are 


three and have but one aim—to make 


aggressive war impossible. 





Middletown 
broadcast a skit on the Middletown 
Peace Plan for the reform of UN. 


First, the United Nations would be 
strengthened by reorganization of the 
Security Council, which would be com- 
posed of two members each from the 
United States, Britain, and Russia; one 
each from China and France; and two 
selected collectively by the remaining 
member states. A six-vote plurality 
would determine action on matters of 
aggression. On such matters the veto 
power could not be used. 

Aggression is defined as “an attack 
with weapons of violence by a govern- 
ment of a sovereign state or by its citi- 
zens against the territory of another 
sovereign state.” Preparation for aggres- 
sion is defined as “production of scien- 
tific weapons beyond the agreed quotas, 
or refusal to submit to inspection.” 

The International Court of Justice 
would be reorganized to interpret the 
reformed United Nations Charter and 
to determine when aggression or when 
rearmament for aggression has occurred. 

The second reform asks for creation 
of an Atomic Development Authority 
for the control of atomic weapons [the 
Baruch proposal]. 

The third would establish a strong 
world police force to carry out the man 
dates of the World Court and Security 
Council. To make up this police force 
the United States, Russia, and Great 
Britain would each be allowed 20°/ of 
the armed forces of the world; China 
and-France each 10°; and the remain- 
ing 20°/, would be a highly trained and 
highly paid international contingent, 
responsible only to the world authority, 
to act as shock troops in case of neces- 
sity. The national contingents would act 
as reserves. 


“©” Tue plan is not perfect, but the 
citizens of Middletown feel that it is the 
only immediately practical plan that 
has been suggested. They believe that 
if it is adopted, the world will survive. 
Then and only then will there be a 
chance for the forces of education and 
religion to do their good work in en 
couraging universal brotherhood and 
in building a peaceful federation in a 
world where man is fearless and free. 


highschool 


students 





N At nt tri to Hawaii, | visited 
1 highschool class in dramatic art. 


The eager youngsters, gathered about 
the animated teacher, seemed like any 
other American group. 

The girls wore blouses and_ skirts, 


hobby-sox and loaf rss the boys, color- 


ful “aloha” shirts and slacks. Their 


teacher was talented young man of 


Portuguese descent, just returned trom 


European service in the US Army. 


Excitement filled the air. Tonight 


there was show on.” Two one-act 


plays, The Valiant and Dear Little Wife, 
had been rehearsed until they were now 


ly to be 


reac presented to parents, teach- 
ers, and schoolmates. The director was 
in the midst of final instructions as I 
entered the room. 

How familiar it all seemed! I imme- 
diately felt as tho I were home in my 
own higl The 
breathless excitement of the theater is 
th 


ne same 


ischool in Cleveland. 


the wi rid over. 


After class the director joined us. 


Earnestly he explained that this was 
the school’s laboratory for developing 
attitudes of understanding, tolerance, 
and sympathy. Here personalities were 
trained to live together in democratic 
cooperation. Both the director and the 
principal 
d 


recognized the potency of 
ramatic art as an educational tool. 
The production of these plays had 
offered many opportunities for teaching 
the young Hawaiian-American citizen 
the language, manners, and dress of the 
mainland, as well as its folkways and 
patterns of living. Stage diction was 
waging a winning battle against the 
strongest enemy of island education, 
pidgin English. 

The director confided to us that he 
had experienced more trouble in teach- 
ing the sons of second generation Japa- 
nese how to handle their kimonos in 
Dear Little Wife than he had in training 
the Chinese boy and Hawaiian girl to 
do an American stage embrace in The 
Valhant. 

The audience, too, had to be trained 
to understand our humor and _ pathos, 
particularly our sentimentality. Hilar- 
ious reception of that embrace almost 
wrecked the show. 


“© Tr was interesting to find in far-off 
Hawaii the perfect illustration of dra- 
matics functioning in education. Francis 
Bacon and Martin Luther knew its 
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GIVE Dramatic Art 


value. We have letters extant from both 
urging the schools to use play produc- 
tion in their required curriculum. Bacon 
felt that it taught good diction, graceful 
carriage, and social poise. Luther be- 
lieved that the study of drama incul- 
cated lessons of morality and demon- 
strated the eternal triumph of good over 
evil. 

In 1929, a questionnaire on the teach- 
ing of dramatics as an accredited course 
revealed that 450 teacher-directors felt 
that personality development was the 
chief benefit. They claimed that self- 
consciousness was overcome, that initia- 
tive, selfreliance, and cooperativeness 
were developed. 

Some even went so far as to assert 
that the school theater offered a refuge 
for the emotionally maladjusted, that 
acting had a therapeutic value for those 
adolescents unable to fall in step with 
life. 

All of the replies insisted that these 
teachers were not producing plays 
merely for the entertainment of an 
audience, important tho that might be. 
Their interest lay in the growth toward 
maturity of the young people whose 
vicarious experiments in human rela- 
tionships they were directing. 


“©£ So INTRIGUED was I by this concert 
of opinion that I made a study of the 
changes in social behavior and emotional 
attitudes of the highschool students who 
were participating in dramatic activities. 
During a period of two years a group 
of 75 boys and girls, including 40 recog- 
nized “problem cases,” were studied as 
they worked at some dramatic art proj- 
ect, either in class or club, at Cleveland 
Heights Highschool. 

Standardized personality and_ social 
behavior tests were administered before 
and after the training. Case studies of 
each individual were compiled. A con- 
trol group taking regular English was 
set up for comparison. All the approved 
methods of psychological experiment 
familiar in the graduate school were 
diligently followed. 

The results were conclusive. The rest- 
less, overly aggressive boys ceased to 





play truant or warm the bench in the 


principal’s office. The timid souls began 
to assert themselves, even at home, to 
the expressed delight of their parents. 
The poetry-reading, nail-biting dream- 
ers found a healthy outlet for their tu- 
multuous emotions and a certain amount 
of serenity in creative activity. 

The scores on the personality tests of 
the students taking dramatic art indi- 
cated a discernible trend toward greater 
balance and equilibrium. Those taking 
regular English grew, just as positively, 
worse. 


“©£ Dramatics is not a simple activity. 
It is a combination of all the arts and 
crafts—carpentry and sewing, design- 
ing and painting, architecture and dec- 
orating, literature and music, dancing 
and acting. 

The student must wield a hammer 
and a paintbrush as well as draw a 
sword and swing a cape. A thoro course 
in theater arts turns out a well-rounded, 
broadly educated person. 

The military hospitals have accepted 
the uses of dramatization in the treat- 
ment of shell shock, battle fatigue, and 
other nervous conditions 
among the war veterans. 

The idea, nevertheless, tends to persist 
among highschool administrators that 


prevalent 
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DINA REES EVANS 


Cleveland Heights Highschool 
Cleveland Heights, Ohto 


the sole purpose of “giving a 
play” is to provide an entertain- 
ment for which an admission 
may be charged, the proceeds to 
be spent for a picture to hang 
in the corridor, to buy uni- 
forms for the band, or to finance 
the senior banquet. 

So it must be said again and 
again that dramatic art has its 
own place in the school pro- 
gram. It is an art worth study- 
ing for its own sake. As an educational 
tool it is surpassed by no other subject 
in the curriculum. 


©" Tuar raises the question of whether 
dramatics should be taught as an ac- 
credited course of study or should be 
kept 


Good arguments may be advanced for 


as an extracurriculum activity. 


both plans. The important thing is that 
there should be continuous training and 
experience over a period of at least two, 
preferably three, years. 

At Cleveland Heights, Dramatics I, 
Dramatics II, Stagecraft, and Stage De- 
sign [a total of four semester credits] 
are offered as a part of the curriculum. 
We have also a large and active dra- 
matic club which is known as Heights 
Players. 

This rules out the class play. No stu- 
dent should imagine himself ready for 
public performance without some pre- 
paratory training. If he is seriously in- 
terested, he should have during his high- 
school career at least three opportunities 
to play a role on the school stage. 

This is in direct conflict with the belief 
that “honors” should be passed around 
and no student allowed to appear twice 
during the same year. What would hap- 
pen to the athletic team, the band, or 
the choir if that policy were enforced 
—one game, one concert per student? 

The production of a play requires 
patient rehearsal, polished skill, and in- 
born talent. It is to be approached as 
something worth giving one’s all to, as 
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an end in itself. It requires an artistry 
that comes only with long drill and the 
repetition of experience. 


One role in a class play may do a 
student far more harm than good. It 
may make him conceited and affected. 
Only humble study and hard work can 
grind out the flaws of voice, diction, 
body, or personality, so that the ideas 
of the author may flow thru the actor 
as a beam of light thru a crystal. 

From two to four major productions 
each year should be produced by the 
same group. The group changes its per- 
sonnel completely each three years but 
retains its form as an organization with 
its own methods and traditions. 

Obviously only worthwhile _ plays 
should be chosen—and cheerfully paid 
for. These public performances are the 
peaks of the year’s program, the frost- 
ing on the cake. 


“©* Tue heart of the dramatic work 
lies in the workshop. Class or club pro- 
grams develop the novice and give op- 
portunity for student direction. Writing 
and producing original plays should be 
an important item in the schedule. Pres- 
entation of plays to an audience of ele- 
mentary-school children is a stimulating 
experience for young actors. 

Regular expeditions to a hospital for 
crippled children provide heart-shaking 
moments. Awards for work well done 
in acting, stagecraft, playwriting, and 
directing put an exclamation point at 
the end of the school theater season. 





Such a 


laboratory, one actually suited to its 


dramatic program merits a 
needs. The highschools of this country, 
and model, are 
almost universally saddled with mon- 


labeled 


mere shelves that 


otherwise so modern 


strosities that are stages but 


actually are hinder 
rather than help every dramatic pro- 
duction. 

The most serious crime is the dual 
gymnasium-stage combination. Pleasing 
no one, it is an ever-present cockle-burr 
of irritation. The stage and auditorium 
should be the classroom and headquar- 
ters of the dramatic-art activities. If the 
main auditorium is too large and too 
populous, there should be a classroom 
stage, a studio, or little theater which 
belongs to the drama classes and club 
as definitely as the music room belongs 
to the band. 

The drama director should have a 
voice in the planning of a new stage 
and its equipment. Expert advice is 
available thru the American Educational 
Theater Association. There is no excuse 
for the continued building of expen- 


sively inadequate stages. 


“© Drama is a fine art and should be 
taught as music and painting are taught, 
with honor and distinction. When sound 
fundamental art principles are followed 
and each performance is polished to the 
very limits of the student’s and director’s 
ability, there arises a satisfaction com- 
parable to few other human achieve 
ments. 
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CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 
Affecting EDUCATION 


Chairman, OHIO, Be The SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE succeeds, 


under the Reorganization Act 
[Public 601, 79th Congress |, 
the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. Eleven of 
the 13 members of the new 
committee served on the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee 
last year. The exceptions are 

, _ Senators Ives | N.Y.] and Jen- 
Josegh H. Ball H. Alexander Smith Wayne Morse Forrest €. Donnell WMiom E. Jenner ~~ ner [Ind.], now beginning 
their first term in the United 
States Senate. The committee 
members have had wide ex- 
perience in the field of school 
legislation. 


PHOTOS BY BACHRACH, CHASE. 


STATLER, HARRIS & EWING, 
. D. MONTANA, D. FLORIDA, D. LOUISIANA, D, ALABAMA, D. 


PIX-ROSENTHAL, AND RUSSART 


The HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR succeeds two 

separate House committees—one on education and another on labor—which 

functioned in the preceding Congress. The combined committee has 25 mem- 

bers as contrasted with 21 on the Education Committee and 21 on the Labor 

Committee last year. A congressman is limited to membership on one com- 

Fred A. Hartley, Jr. mittee under the Reorganization Act. From the congressmen whose pictures 
JERSEY, R. appear below will be selected a subcommittee to handle school bills. 





Clare E. Hoffman Edward O. McCowen Max Schwabe Samuel K. McCon- Ralph W. Gwinn Ellsworth B. Buck Walter E. Brehm 


HIGAN, R. OHIO, R. MISSOURI, R. nell, Jr.; PA., RB. NEW YORK, R. NEW YORK, R. OHIO, R. 





Charles J. Kersten George MacKinnon Thomas L. Owens Carroll D. Kearns Richard M. Nixon John Lesinski Graham A. Barden 
WISCONSIN, R. MINNESOTA, R. ILLINOIS, R. PENNSYLVANIA, R,. CALIFORNIA, R. MICHIGAN, D. NORTH CAROLINA, D, 





Augustine B. Kelley 


PENNSYLVANIA, 





f. b - toed & 
O. C. Fisher Adam C. Powell, Jr. John S. Wood Ray J. Madden Arthur G. Klein John F. Kennedy Wingate H. Lucas 
TEXAS, D. NEW YORK, D. GEORGIA, D. INDIANA, D. NEW YORK, D. MASSACHUSETTS, D. TEXAS, D. 
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Your Help Needed Now 


472, a bill to authorize the appropria- 
tion of funds to assist the states and 
territories in financing a minimum 
foundation program of public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and to assist 
in reducing the inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity in the nation, has 
significant bipartisan sponsorship. 

Five of the eight sponsors are mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, to which $472 is 
referred. They are: 

Robert A. Taft, Ohio; Elbert D. 
Thomas, Utah; Allen J. Ellender, Louis- 
iana; Lister Hill, Alabama; and H. 
Alexander Smith, New Jersey. 

Their photographs appear on the op- 
posite page. 

Senators John S. Cooper, Kentucky; 
Charles W. Tobey, New Hampshire; 
and Dennis New Mexico, 
whose pictures appear on this page, rep- 
resent strong support from widely sepa- 
rated states. 

This bill is supported by the National 
Education Association. 

S472 in its provisions is the same 
as S181 [79th Congress] which was 
favorably reported to the Senate by 
the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, June 13, 1946. 

Eleven of the 13 members of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare were members of 
the committee that reported S181. 

S472 [1] absolutely prohibits 
federal control of education; 
[2] authorizes federal funds in direct 
proportion to need and effort and in 
indirect to the financial 
ability of the states to support schools; 


Chavez, 


proportion 


[3] establishes a minimum foundation 
school opportunity in the nation thru 
elementary and 


public public 


ondary schools; [4] protects the educa- 


S$ec- 


tional welfare of minority racial groups; 
and [5] limits the use of federal funds 
such as the 
eligible for state support. 

Introducing the bill, Senator Taft said 
to the Senate that the bill “is based on 
the theory of merely assisting the state 


to schools states make 
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. so that the 48 states may remain 
completely free to conduct their affairs 
as they wish to conduct them in this 
field [| public education]. ‘The basic pur- 
pose is to afford to every American child 
an opportunity to obtain an education 
which at least will open up to his view 
the opportunities that lie before him.” 

Senator Hill in supporting the bill 
on the floor of the Senate said: “I very 
much hope that the bill may receive 
early action by the committee and be 
taken up by the Senate and passed. It is 
an important bill; it is an urgent bill. 
There is today in the United States a 
very grave crisis in education which can 
be adequately met only by the passage 
of this bill.” 


Church Support 
On January 28, 1947, the executive 
committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America unani- 
mously endorsed the basic principles of 
federal aid to education which appear 
in S472. |For the statement of the reso- 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Dennis Chavez 
NEW MEXICO, D 


John S. Cooper 


KENTUCKY, R 


lution in its entirety, see page 323.| 

The statement of the executive com- 
mittee urges “the appropriation of suf- 
ficient federal funds in subsidy to pre- 
vent a lowering of standards in the 
teaching profession and to remove, at 
least in substantial measure, the educa- 
tional handicap under which many chil- 
dren and youth suffer because of the 
relatively low economic level of the com- 
munities in which they reside. 

“We urge such appropriations on con- 
dition [a] that no federal funds shall be 
made available to states to be used in 
such a way as to discriminate against 


Charles W. Tobey 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


FEDERAL AID BILL dcfore Senate 





H. M. IVY 


Superintendent of Schools 
Meridian, Mississippi, and 
Chairman, NEA Legislative Commission 


any minority racial group; [b] that the 
administration of federal funds made 
available to states shall be safeguarded 
against the imposition of federal con- 
trol in matters of educational policy; and 
[c] that federal funds shall be used only 
for such schools as the constitutions or 
statutes of the several states make eli- 
gible for state support. 

“We affirm our continued adherence 
to the American principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state, and to the 
principle that public funds should not 
be used for sectarian purposes.” 


Action Imperative 


As this is being written, the House 
Committee on Education and Labor is 
organizing in subcommittees, one of 
which will receive and report on educa- 
tion bills. 

As soon as this work is completed and 
the bill the 

House, educational groups must 


has been introduced in 
take the lead in organizing for 
more vigorous and concerted ac- 
tion than has ever been directed 
toward educational legislation. 
Public interest has been aroused as 
it has never been aroused before. 

Local and state school leaders 
must consolidate public opinion, 
relate it to the solution offered 
thru the passage of S472, and see 
to it that such opinion is chan- 
nelled quickly and directly to members 
of the two committees and to their own 
senators and congressmen. 


Warning! 


A number of federal aid to education 
bills have been introduced. More will 
follow. Leaders must not be confused by 
specious concessions to education, $472 
is the NEA bill. 

The degree of united effort by school 
and lay leaders in supporting this legis- 
lation will determine, for this genera- 
tion, future educational progress in the 
United States. 
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Shall Our Youth Be Conscripted? 


NE of the most important issues 
() confronting Congress and_ the 
American people is compulsory military 
training. This measure, if passed, may 
fundamentally change the nature of our 
politic il government. This legislation 
should be adopted only if found to be 
absolutely necessary to prevent military 
disaster. 

Conscription is foreign to American 
tradition. It has been ineffective and in- 
jurious in many countries which have 
adopted it. 

Because it is a threat to American 
moral, social, and economic welfare, it 
is being vigorously opposed by leaders 
of labor, agriculture, religion, and edu- 
cation. Its proponents are largely con- 
fined to military leaders, some veterans 
organizations, and certain big business 
elements. Unbelievable high-pressure 
lobbying and publicity efforts, largely 
at public expense, are being made to 
force it thru Congress. 

Is compulsory military training neces- 
sary? We have just won a destructive 
and costly war. Even if another war 
were certain, the world could not get 
ready for it in less than ten or 20 years. 
During most of this period money spent 
for military training would be largely 
wasted. The proposed training would 
be of little value after the lapse of several 
years. 

There is no threat of war with any 
country except Russia, which is in no 
condition for war. We will have a con- 
siderable period in which there will be 
no danger of attack, and during which 
we should attempt to secure understand- 
ings and agreements preventing war. 

If a future war should occur, the best 
defensive measures at present would be 
reestablishment of a sound economy, de- 
velopment of our productive ability, im- 
provement of the educational and tech- 
nical training of our people, and pursuit 
of scientific war tools. 

The nature of future, long-range, 
atomic aerial warfare indicates the fu- 
tility of military training as the basis for 
our future armed protection. If another 
world war develops, our first reliance 


will be upon our air forces, our navy, 
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and a highly trained and scientifically 
equipped army. Any nation which plans 
an armed invasion of this country will 
have to engage in years of preparation of 
such nature that we will have knowl- 
edge of it and time to meet it. 

Army plans for compulsory military 
training should be analyzed. While they 
ostensibly provide for six months of 
training for all boys between 18 and 20, 
they actually provide for from one to 
four years of training—superficial and 
ineffective. 

They provide a federal control of 
higher education which never in the 
past has been contemplated or tolerated 
by the American people. Every college 
which wishes to have any male students 
must consent to establishment of ROTC 
training and to policy determination of 
the War Department. Colleges unable 
or unwilling to submit to army control 
will be injured or destroyed. 

Careful consideration should be given 
to the effects of peacetime camp life on 
the morals and character of our youth. 
When war is imminent, there is every 
inducement for youth to submit to army 
discipline and training. During peace- 
time many of our youth will not take 
kindly to army discipline and will be 
adversely affected in conduct. That is 
indicated by the change in morals and 
discipline in our occupation forces in 
Germany. 

Army estimates indicate that the cost 
of compulsory military training will be 
about one billion dollars a year; yet a 
careful inquiry seems to indicate that the 
total cost will be between 214 and 2 bil- 
lion dollars per year. This will make it 
difhcult to obtain funds for necessary 
military, naval, and air operations and 
development and will prevent the im- 
provement of health and education vital 
to our future national defense. 

Attention should also be given to the 
possible effect of compulsory military 
training upon the futrre militarization 
of our country and the determination 


The NEA believes that compulsory peacetime 
military training is not necessary for our 
national defense under present conditions 
and is not an institution compatible with the 
American type of democracy. The delegate 
assembly has authorized the Defense Com- 
mission to continue its efforts against the 
adoption of compulsory military training. If 
you wish fo assist in this movement, write 
immediately to the author of this article, 
DONALD DU SHANE, secretary of the Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy thru Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 





of its policies by military forces. Analysis 
of the motives behind this movement 
indicates that a chief objective is indoc- 
trination of our people with certain 
military attitudes and beliefs. As year 
after year all young men are put thru 
military training and then inducted into 
reserve forces where they will receive 
constant government pay, benefits, and 
indoctrination, military opinion will 
exert more and more control over our 
national policies and beliefs. 

In a ten-year period we will have de- 
veloped such a military bloc as to 
threaten our prewar civilian control. We 
may well remember George Washing- 
ton’s statement that overgrown military 
establishments are inauspicious to lib- 
erty. 

Compulsory military training is so 
expensive, so wasteful of human ability, 
so injurious to large numbers of our 
youth, so threatening to our free democ- 
racy, that it should be adopted only if 
there is no other way for the adequate 
protection of our country from destruc- 
tion. 

If, after from five to ten years of effort, 
our plans for world peace, a more effec- 
tive establishment of the United Na- 
tions, and gradual world disarmament 
have failed and there is a prospect of 
disastrous world war, then it would be 
our first duty to devise the most effective 
methods of warfare for the defense of 
our country, irrespective of expense or 
injury to society. 

Even then there is serious doubt 
whether universal compulsory military 
training as planned in the proposed 
legislation would be necessary or bene- 


ficial. 
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NEA Program Reaches the Public 


HE National Education Association 

is carrying out an extremely varied 
program of educational interpretation in 
cooperation with all the mediums in- 
fluencing public opinion. Among these 
the following projects are typical: 


Newspaper. Editorials 


On January 2, 1947, there was released 
to the press by the National Education 
Association a statement entitled “The 
Professional Way To Meet the Educa- 
tional This statement was 
printed in the NEA Journat for Febru- 
ary. Among the many newspaper edi- 


Crisis.” 


torials was the following from the Mil- 
waukee Journal for January 12: 


NEA COUNSELS THE TEACHERS 


Tue tone of the National Education 
Association’s pronouncement on “The Pro- 
fessional Way To Meet the Educational 
Crisis” is militant. And it should be! The 
crisis requires militancy on the part of the 
teachers in awakening the public to the 
disaster that impends. 

Far better compensation will have to be 
offered to public-school teachers in the ma- 
jority of American communities if the 
overworked and discouraged members of 
the profession are to stay at their desks; 
also, if replacements for those who have 
left are to be gained. 

The NEA calls for group action of the 
teachers thru “salary committees with full 
authority to act” in negotiating contracts 
for salaries in keeping with the teachers’ 
responsibilities, preparation, and_ living 
costs, 

But the NEA proposes that this should 
be done “in the professional way,” by and 
on the behalf of all the teachers and admin- 
istrators and supervisors, and the school 
and its children. The NEA does not con- 
done strikes or the violation of contracts. 

It advocates persuasion and_ publicity 
rather than pressure tactics that involve in- 
timidation. It expresses the firm belief that 
“teachers can serve best if their organiza- 
tional interests are free and independent of 
organic relationships with any special class 
or group in American society.” 

In these and other respects the distinction 
is sharply drawn between the professional 
way and the trade-union way for the teach- 
ers. The professional way joins cause with 
parents and the public for the benefit of 
all, instead of setting the teachers against 
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Photographers are 
shown taking @ 
shot for the March 
of Time film de- 
voted to the present 
crisis in American 
education. The 
scene being photo- 
graphed is that of 
NEA Executive 
Secretary Wiaillard 
E. Givens holding 


a press conference. 


MARCH OF 


Tue Office of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions of the National Education As- 
sociation has been accorded the op- 
portunity of aiding the staff of March 
of Time in the preparation of a film 
devoted to the present crisis in Ameri- 
can education. The film is scheduled 
for use in theaters during March, 
April, and May, with a normal audi- 








TIME FILM 


ence of nine million per month. Em- 
phasis will be placed upon the eco- 
nomic and professional status of 
teachers. The film depicts the serious 
decline of enrolments in teachers col- 
leges. It features such lay support for 
education as the study of the US 
Chamber of Commerce entitled Edu- 
cation ... an Investment in People. 





the public and the administrators. It solicits 
the support of all who believe in public 
education and democracy; it does not de- 
pend on the economic weapons of a re- 
stricted group within our democracy. ... 


On january 5, the NEA released its 
“Annual Report of the Profession to the 
Public” entitled Our Children. The re- 
sponse to this call to action was im- 
mediate and impressive. The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch said on January 18: 


URGENT ISSUE 


Viewinc American public schools on a 
countrywide basis, the National Education 
Association says that American public 
schools “face the greatest crisis in their 
history.” 

It would be pleasant to say that this state- 
ment is a gross exaggeration. But that can- 
not be said. The Post-Dispatch has printed 
the facts about the exodus of teachers from 
the schoolrooms and schoolhouses of Mis- 
souri. What is happening in this state is 
happening also in Illinois, in Virginia, in 
California, in Massachusetts—all over the 
United States. 

The NEA only discharges its responsi- 
bility as a professional organization of 


teachers and educators in its “report to the 
public.” Schoolboard members in every city 
in the country should obtain a copy, study 
the facts, and tackle the problem with the 
imagination and boldness which the crisis 
requires. For it is a crisis. 


Advertising 


Tue Advertising Council, which dur- 
ing the war years cooperated with the 
NEA in a campaign to urge teachers to 
remain in the profession, has approved a 
peacetime campaign thru which it will 
again cooperate in a campaign to elevate 
the prestige of teachers and focus the 
attention of the American people upon 
the needs of the schools. 


Town Meeting of the Air 


Tue Town Meeting of the Air on 
February 27 was broadcast as a pre- 
liminary to the opening of the annual 
convention of the American Association 
of School Atlantic 
City early in March. The topic was 
“How We Can Get and Keep Good 
Pearl A. Wana 
maker of the NEA was one of the 


speakers on the broadcast. 


Administrators in 


Teachers.” President 
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TEA tours for 1947 present a pano- 
N rama of Europe’s search for the 


fabulous Cathay and the New World 
vered, explored, and settled by the 
European adventurers and idealists. The 
tours reveal this new world: its scenic 
wonders; its evolution—and scenes and 


revolutions—in government, 


changes of 
agriculture, industry, education, and 
customs from discovery to the present 
day 

In the West Indies there are constant 
reminders of Columbus, Ponce de Leon, 
de Soto, Cortés, and Balboa. 

In Mexico there are remains of the 
Indian civilizations which preceded the 
conquest by Cortés, many evidences of 
the Spanish colonial period and the 
French domination under Maximilian. 

Farther north is the territory which 
John Cabot claimed for England. The 
New England and Canada tour vividly 
presents the early colonial struggles—be- 
tween the French and the English, 
struggles of the colonists against nature 
and against the British for indepen- 


dence. 


Clockwise: Mexican market scene; 
home of Columbus’ family, Ciudad 
Trujillo; and Palace of Fine Arts, 
Mexico City. 
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Against this backdrop of history is 
superimposed modern civilization. 

All NEA tours feature orientation 
sessions on the customs, history, and 
geography of the tour area. In addition 
each tour group attends a conference 
with teachers in the other country to 
study specific ways of promoting better 
understanding between the teachers of 
the two countries. 

Write the NEA Division of Travel 
Service for descriptive folders on each 
tour, bibliographies, 
forms. 


and application 





















Mexico Tours 


Land tours to Mexico will travel by 
chartered bus over the scenic Pan Amer- 
ican Highway from San Antonio. Stops 
will be made in Monterrey, the indus- 
trial center of Mexico, and in tropical 
Valles. Then tourists will ascend 8000 
feet to the crest of the jagged mountain 
range which forms the shell for the cen- 
tral plateau in which Mexico City is 
located. 

In the capital, groups will tour the 
Park and 


Castle, the markets, gardens of Xochi- 


city, seeing Chapultepec 
milco, and the Zécalo area. The teachers 
will also visit the Pyramids and the 
Shrine of Guadalupe. 


From the capital city, groups will 
make a five-day trip to the south. They 
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will visit Taxco, a city whose colonial 
charm is preserved by the government’s 
ruling against modern buildings. It is 
the center of the silver industry. 

The next day the group will go to 
Cuernavaca. Visits will be made to the 
city’s cathedral, the Cortés Palace, and 
the craft shops. The groups will also 
visit Puebla, noted for its magnificent 
churches and its colored tiles. 

In nearby Cholula the teachers will 
inspect the huge Pyramid of Quetzal- 
coatl with its interesting labyrinths. 
Groups will pass Popocatepetl and Iztac- 
cihuatl on their return to Mexico City. 


Top: The tourists 
will see picturesque 
Canadian villages on 


the St. Lawrence 
River. 
Middle: They will 


view the historic St. 
Louis Gate in the 
Ouebec city wall. 

Bottom: They will 
also visit Old North 
Church, Boston’s old- 


est church edifice, 
which was built in 
1723. 

a = 
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These 20-day tours will originate in 
San Antonio and will cost $204. Tours 
will leave June 7, June 22, July 8, July 13, 
August 1, and August 5. 

An 18-day air tour will leave from 
Los Angeles. This group will spend four 
days in Guadalajara. Excursions will in- 
clude Lake Chapala. 

The rest of the tour will be the same 
as that taken by bus-tour members and 
will include the Mexico City area and 
the five-day trip. This tour will leave the 
California city July 24 and will cost $321. 


New England Tours 
There will be six tours to New Eng- 
land and Canada. All groups will spend 
five days in Boston visiting the shrines 
of American independence. Excursions 
from Boston will include visits to Ply- 


mouth, Concord, Lexington, Cam- 
bridge, Salem, Marblehead, and 


Thoreau’s Lake Walden. 

From Boston the tourists will travel 
north along the Atlantic coast to Port- 
land, Maine, then thru the White Moun- 


tains of New Hampshire to Newport, 
Vermont, on Memphremagog Lake. 
From Newport the group will go to 
Quebec. For five days the groups will 
tour the quaint, old, walled city, visit the 
Plains of Abraham, the Isle of Orleans, 
and Ste. Anne de Beaupré. 

A two-day boat trip will be made 
down the St. Lawrence and up the 
Saguenay River. Upon return to Quebec 
the group will. travel to Montreal, then 
south along Lake Champlain to Fort 
Ticonderoga and to Albany. 

Tours will originate in Chicago, 
Cleveland, Memphis, and. Washington. 

Groups from Chicago and Cleveland 
will travel by train to Albany before 
taking the chartered bus for the trip 
thru New England and Canada. Three 
20-day tours will leave Chicago on June 
25, July 18, and August 9. The price will 
be $216. 

A special tour for NEA convention 
delegates will leave Cleveland July 12 
and return to Cleveland July 31. The 
price will be $204. 

The tour from Memphis will travel 
by train to Washington, where the 
will board the bus. 
This 24-day tour will leave Memphis 
June 15 and return July 8. The price 
will be $259. 


group chartered 


The 21-day tour originating in Wash- 
ington will leave August 4. The price 
will be $204. 

Prices will not include all meals. 

Tours to Cuba and an air tour to 
Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic 
and Puerto Rico were described in the 
February JourNAL. 

—PAUL H. KINSEL, director, NEA Divi- 
sion of Travel Service. 
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HE big boys said that the “devil’s 

darning needles” would sew up his 
eyelids. Every day five year-old John 
had to pass the mill pond, where those 
fearful representatives of the devil lay 
mn ambush. 

Even safe arrival at school, with eye- 
lids unembroidered by the darning- 
needles, did not bring complete relaxa- 
tion of terror. If he could have dis- 
cussed the danger with Miss White, she 
night have explained that those insects 
t the pond’s edge were harmless dragon 
flies. 

But who ever heard of talking with 
the teacher about anything having to do 
with nature and the out-of-doors? Be- 
sides he hated Miss White! She had un- 
justly accused him of lying. 

Subsequent years in the New Hamp- 
shire schooling of John Swett, tho hap- 
pier, left much to be desired in the way 
of curriculum and teachers. Like Horace 
Mann and Francis Parker, his later ef- 
forts in behalf of improved education 
were prodded by the memory of his own 

rren school days. 

At 17 John became a schoolmaster, 
having passed his examination for en- 
trance into teaching by defining arith- 
metic; reckoning interest on a promis- 
sory note; telling into what four parts 
English grammar is divided; spelling 
several words; and pronouncing “gew- 
raw’! 


For four winter terms, he taught in 
New Hampshire and 


while continuing his own education. 


Massachusetts, 


\ course at Russell’s Normal Institute 
brought him under the influence of 
William Russell, one of the educational 


leaders of the day. When Swett, “in 
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JOHN SWETI 


JULY 31, 1830—AUGUST 22, 1913 


search of “warmer climes and _ richer 
feeding-grounds,” “round the 
Horn” to California, he took with him 
a letter of introduction from Russell. 
Swett arrived in California four years 
after the Forty-Niners. Five months of 


went 


mining rewarded him not with the fabu- 
lous wealth of the earlier gold-rush days 
but with improved health. 

Meanwhile, he had filed his creden- 
tials and the letter of introduction with 
the superintendent of schools in San 
Francisco. When the principal of the 
Rincon Grammar School, after a rebel- 
lion of his students, suddenly resigned, 
Swett was assigned to the vacancy in 
November 1853. 

The Rincon School stood in the mid- 
dle of a sand bank. Its equipment con- 
sisted of a wooden water pail and a 
battered tin dipper. The owner of a 
nearby well allowed the boys to draw 
one bucket of water a day. 

This shanty of a building typified the 
plight of the public schools in the new 
state of California. In some districts, 
schools were kept open for three or four 
months in the year by means of tuition 
fees or rate bills. 

Twenty thousand children were re- 
ceiving no schooling. The state was 
spending three times more for the sup- 
port of 400 criminals than for the educa- 
tion of nearly 75 times that many. chil- 
dren. The average salary of teachers was 
$67 a year. 

The battle for state support of schools, 
which had been won a generation earlier 
in New England, awaited the leadership 
of another Horace Mann. 

Swett worked with twofold purpose— 
to give to his own pupils the kind of cur- 
riculum, school building, and_ teacher 
that would help them most and to bring 
public opinion around to a liberal sup- 
port of the common schools. 

He began at once to stir up the citi- 
zens in his district to the need of a larger 
and better building. This accomplished, 
he said at the dedication of the new 
building: 

“The system of free schools is an es- 


sential element of our free government. 
Our safety lies in the ballot box, and that 
rests directly upon the common schools; 
for uneducated men have always been 
made and always will be made the tools 
of political demagogs.” 

This sentiment he was to reiterate 
until it permeated public thought and 
motivated public action. For in Swett 
California had found her Horace Mann. 

In 1862 he became state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. He began the 
preliminary skirmishing in a battle for 
a state school tax by issuing a call for 
a teachers institute. From this conven- 
tion dates the beginning of the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association. 

Swett and Samuel Swezey were 
elected editors of a new magazine es- 
tablished at the institute. 

“We propose,” they said in the first 
issue, “to edit a journal devoted to the 
interests of teachers and to the estab- 
lishment of a system of free public 
schools in the state of California. We 
intend that its pages shall represent the 
spirit of the progressive teachers of that 
state. 

“We intend to urge upon teachers the 
importance of a higher standard of pro- 
fessional skill, and the absolute neces- 
sity of combining their strength and 
talent in a state educational organiza- 
tion. We intend to urge upon school 
trustees the importance of employing 
first-class teachers, and the necessity of 
paying them higher salaries. ... We 
intend to urge upon the people the press- 
ing necessity of a state tax for the sup- 
port of a system of free schools.” 

These “we intends” were the preamble 
to the program of action which Swett 
pursued as state superintendent. 

To Swett the wretched school build- 
ings, “uncouth squatters by the dusty 
roadsides, unpainted, unfenced, unfur- 
nished, unfinished, and almost unin- 
habitable hovels,” were a continual chal- 
lenge. But he knew that any widespread 
improvement of schools and teaching 
conditions awaited legislative action 
which would provide for state support 
of education thru taxation. 

He knew also that the legislature 
would not act unless citizens understood 
the need and made their wishes known 
to their lawmakers. At both informing 
and arousing citizens thruout the state, 
he was so successful that when school 


legislation was under consideration, 
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Californians let their views be known. 

Petitions signed by thousands deluged 
the legislators. Finally a leading member 
of the assembly came to the state super- 
intendent. “Stop these endless petitions,” 
he begged, “and we will give you what- 
ever you ask for.” 

The school year 1866-67 marked the 
climax of Swett’s victory. In this year of 
transition from rate-bill to free schools, 
every public school was for the first time 
entirely free for every child in the state. 

The second main objective of Swett’s 
administration was “to secure profes- 
sional teachers and to elevate the occupa- 
tion of teaching.” He felt that even after 
the revenue was provided by taxation, 
the schools could not succeed unless 
more competent teachers were secured 
by a thoro system of state examination 
and certification. 

Swett therefore attacked a practice 
which as a teacher he had found intoler- 
able, the annual reexaminations for cer- 
tificates valid for only one year. 

One year the questions on geography 
ran as follows: 


[1] Name all the rivers on the globe. 
[2] Name all the bays, gulfs, seas, lakes, 
and other bodies of water on the globe. 
[3] Name all the cities of the world. 
[4] Name all the countries of the world. 
[5] Bound each of the states in the 
United States. 


One hour was allowed for answering. 
A Texan, who had struggled thru an 
arithmetic examination equally com- 
prehensive, examined the geography 
questions. Then he drawled, “If the 
board want me to prepare a primary 
geography, they must pay me for it.” 
And he stalked out. 

Swett vowed to root out “the annual- 
examination farce and the New-Eng- 
land-town-meeting-annual-election hum- 
bug.” His efforts in that direction, 
particularly thru his rewriting of the 
school law, paved the way for profes- 
sionalization of teaching and for teacher 
tenure in California. 

After two terms as state superinten- 
dent, John Swett became principal of 
the Denman Grammar School in San 
Francisco and principal of the Lincoln 
Evening School. Then came three years 
as deputy superintendent of schools in 
San Francisco, after which he returned 
to the Denman school. 

He then became principal of the San 
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Francisco Girls Highschool and Normal 
Class, where he remained for 13 years. 
Here he helped develop a program of 
teacher training which later formed the 
nucleus for the San Francisco Teachers 
College. 

Forced to retire from the principalship 
under a cloud of misrepresentations and 
petty persecutions because he had dared 
to defy the city’s political machine, he 
was vindicated at the hands of the citi- 
zens of San Francisco a year and a half 
later, when he was elected city superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Voters were thinking along the lines 
of the three strangers who stopped him 
on the street to say, “Our children went 
to school to you when you were in the 
Rincon School, years ago, and we know 
that you always treated a poor man’s boy 
just as well as you did a rich man’s son. 
We are all Democrats, and you are on 
the Republican ticket, but we are going 
to vote for you, sure.” 

Even after his election by a huge 
majority, he was not thru with the 
antagonism of political bosses. There- 
fore, after four years as superintendent 
he did not seek renomination. His goal 
of professional administration of the 
school system had not been achieved, 
but when it did come, he knew that his 
attacks on educational abuses had con- 
tributed materially to this reform. 

His years of retirement were bright- 
ened by the gratitude of his hundreds 
of ex-students; by the affection of the 
many California school men and 
women, to whom he had given encour- 
agement and help; by the friendship of 
some of America’s most distinguished 
citizens; by the respect of school leaders 
over the nation, who knew him thru his 
reports as state superintendent, the 
books he had written, and his participa- 
tion in the NEA. 

Best of all, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing his adopted state forge ahead to 
outstanding educational progress, look- 
ing toward the day when California 
would have, as now, one of the highest 
standards of teacher preparation in the 
nation. 

The system of tax-supported schools 
for which Swett fought has been 
crowned in California by junior colleges 
which carry young people thru 14 years 
of free public education, a movement 
in which this state has led. 

William G. Carr, in his biography of 


Mightier than Steam 


I co out into the streets of this 
great city. I hear everywhere the 
hum of industry. I see great blocks 
of buildings going up under the 
hands of busy mechanics. I see the 
smoke of the machine shops and 
foundries where skilful artisans are 
constructing the marvelous produc- 
tions of inventive genius. I see 
the clipper ships discharging their 
cargoes. ... The banks are open, 
and keen-sighted capitalists are on 
“change.” 

And when I go to visit some little 
schoolroom, where a quiet woman 
is teaching reading and spelling, the 
school seems to be something distinct 
from the busy life outside. 

3ut when I pause to remember that 
the steam engine was once but a dim 
idea in the brain of a boy; that in- 
telligence is the motive power of 
trade and commerce; that the great 
city, with its banks and warehouses 
and princely residences, has been 
built up by skilled labor; that in the 
construction and navigation of the 
ocean steamer so many of the prin- 
ciples of art and science must be 
applied—I see in the public school, 
with its busy brains, an engine 
mightier than one of steam; and the 
narrow aisles of the schoolroom 
broaden into the thronged streets of 
the great city. 

I know that the schoolboys will 
soon become workers; that one will 
‘command the steamship, and an- 
other will become the engineer. One 
will be a director of the railroad, and 
another will ride over it to take his 
seat in the Senate of the United 
States. 

One will own the quartz mill. 
Another will build the machinery. 
Sull another will invent some im- 
proved method of working its ores. 
One will be the merchant who shall 
direct the channels of trade. One will 
be the president of the bank. An- 
other shall frame laws for the pro- 
tection .of all these varied interests. 

And the teacher, whose occupation 
seemed so disconnected 





from the 

progress of human affairs, becomes 

a worker on mind which shall hold 

the mastery over material things. 
JOHN SWETT 


1867 





this pioneer educator, sums up Swett’s 
career in this tribute: “Millions of Cali- 
fornia children have and will have better 
schools because he lived and worked.” 

—MILDRED SANDISON FENNER, assistant 
editor. 
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Adjustment Problems in One First Grade 


FLORINE DAVIS 


Compton City Schools 
Compton, California 


ON was definitely anti-social. His 
D attempts to focus attention upon 
himself brought bedlam to our first- 
grade classroom. 

A cowboy dream world was Harry’s 
escape mechanism. Marian’s feeling of 
inadequacy made her extremely reti- 
cent. Tension in the form of a persistent 
grin showed on Jackie’s face. 

An abusive complex was exhibited by 
Karl, who had badly crossed eyes. Billy 
was incredibly stubborn. 

Four children had speech disorders. 
Joe was the most unfortunate of the 
_four. Neither the children nor I could 
understand him. 

These symptoms of maladjustment 
were obvious the first week of school. 
[ could see that a major problem of the 
year would be to help these boys and 
girls become better adjusted. 

Tho the symptoms were easily de- 
tected, the causes would involve further 
observation of behavior, interviews with 
parents, and informal 
with the children. 

With which child should I begin? 
Don, Harry, Marian. I mentally 
called the roll. Who needed help more 
than Don? With him I would start. 

I sent a note to his mother, inviting 


conversations 


her to come to school for a conference 
with me. The note simply stated that a 
conference with her would enable me to 
help Don more effectively; no intima- 
tion was given that there was anything 
W rong. 

Mrs. Vail accepted. We sat down in 
the comfortable, quiet teachers’ room 
for a conference. 

What was Don’s social background? 
Did he have playmates near his age? 
Did he get along nicely with them? 

From these questions I learned that 
Don played with few children of his 
own age. Often his only playmate was 
his sister, Jean, who was a few years 
older than he, and with whom he quar- 
relled constantly. The mother thought 
Jean was sometimes to blame, but the 
father usually blamed Don. 

Were there books in the home? Did 
the mother read to him? Had they gone 
on trips to the mountains or to the 
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beach? Had Don ridden on a boat, a 
train, a bus? Had the family taken him 
to a museum? 

The answers showed that Don had 
a rich experience background. 

What about Don’s school history? 
Did he get along well? Did he like 
school ? 

He had been in three different kin- 
dergartens during his first year of school 
life, because the family had moved. All 
three teachers had noticed anti-social 
behavior; one had called Mrs. Vail for 
a conference. 

Yet Don seemed to like school in 
spite of all the difficulties. 

What about his health history? Don 
had been given penicillin for a lung in- 
fection. He ‘had recently been given a 
physical checkup by the family physi- 
cian and was found to be in good con- 
dition. 

What kind of punishment was used? 
How did the punishment affect Don? 

The mother put him to bed. The 
father whipped him. The mother 
thought that both types of punishment 
were ineffective. Don became emotion- 
ally disintegrated when he was whipped. 
I gleaned that the mother and the 
father disagreed on punishment. 

At this point I told Mrs. Vail that I 
had noticed Don’s abnormal desire for 
attention. Did she know any reason for 
this? She thought so. Mr. Vail favored 
Jean and slighted Don. The boy re- 
sented this. 

Then Mrs. Vail and I made plans for 
Don’s re-education: 

Playmates of his own age must be 
provided. The mother was to keep in 
the background and let the children 
settle their own difficulties. The coop- 
eration of the father was to be enlisted. 
Perhaps the father could take Don and 
Jean on trips and excursions. Mrs. Vail 
and I would telephone each other oc- 
casionally and compare notes. 

The conference ended cordially. 
Prospects were good for improvement 
of Don’s home situation. My next step 


was to plan what I could do to help him 
at school. During the next weeks I put 
those plans into action. 

For instance, I gave Don the privilege 
of building furniture for our doll house. 
Making things out of wood seemed to 
provide a release for some of his pent-up 
energy. 

But all was not smooth sailing, par- 
ticularly at first. If he wanted the saw, 
he would grab it from some other child. 
Blows would follow. 

In an evalution period following each 
activity, the children would discuss bet- 
ter ways to work together. Don began to 
see that there was a courteous and co- 
operative way to ask for the saw. 

He liked nature study and often 
brought his encyclopedia to show us 
pictures of birds or butterflies. I com- 
mended him and paid a great deal of 
attention to the pictures. This was in 
pointed contrast to my refusal to re- 
spond to his silly devices to attract at- 
tention. 

At the end of a month I called Mrs. 
Vail. She said playmates were fre- 
quently being provided for Don. Mr. 
Vail was devoting more time to the boy. 
Don seemed quieter and more relaxed. 

I had noticed that Don was more 
restless on Mondays and Thursdays. 
Did she know any reason for this? Yes. 
The children were up late on Sunday 
and Wednesday evenings because the 
family attended church. She would cor- 
rect that condition by getting someone 
to stay with the children on those 
nights. 

By June, Don’s attention-gaining an- 
tics had disappeared entirely. His social 
behavior, tho far from cured, had im- 
proved. The second-grade teacher would 
have to continue the work. 

Don’s erratic behavior had affected 
his studies. His accomplishment in read- 
ing was not up to his learning capacity. 
There again I knew that subsequent 
teachers would take over. 

I spent much time and effort in trying 
to help Don and Harry and Marian and 
the other maladjusted children. But the 


results more than justified that expendi- 
ture. 
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che CHALLENGE of an 
EMERGING AMERICA 


MERICA needs young people with 

vision. Twenty million boys and 

girls are in the public schools of Amer- 

ica. They are there for a purpose. They 
are not there by chance or choice. 

All is in accord with a definite plan 
conceived in the minds of a free people 
who believe that the American Way of 
life must have as its foundation an edu- 
cated citizenry—men and women with 
vision. The cultivation of vision is an 
education-essential. 

Education in America must be uni- 
versal. It must be made available to all 
children, poor and rich alike, to children 
of all creeds, races, and colors. So shall 
a common understanding be developed. 
Responsibilities that go with freedom 
must be taught—freedom to attend the 
church one chooses, freedom to vote for 
one’s favorite candidate, freedom to 
travel, and freedom to live and enjoy 
the benefits that will be the heritage of 
each succeeding. generation. Vision. and 
freedom go hand in hand. 

But freedom is not to be had for the 
asking. It must be earned. To live the 
American Way has obligations. Free- 
dom brings them. Schools have a solemn 
obligation to teach the vital relationship 
between freedom and its accompanying 
obligations. This the schools must do; 
the taskicannot be evaded. 

Where teachers have the support and 
understanding of those who want the 
American Way of life perpetuated, there 
is little to fear. Freedom, vision, and 
obligations make an inextricable pat- 
tern. This pattern is in the schools of 
America. 

There may be just cause for criticism 
that some graduates lack mastery of 
facts, that they spell poorly, and that 
their mathematics might be better. 
These are shortcomings. They will be 
corrected in the competitive struggle 
that follows formal schooling. 

The essential fact is: What happens 
to the characters of the millions of boys 
and girls who are enrolled in the schools 
of America? If nothing else happens to 
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HENRY KLONOWER 


Director, Teacher Education and 
Certification, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


these young people but the devel- 
opment of worthwhile characters, 
all the time and effort spent for 
their education will have been 
justified. 

Character and freedom are in- 
separable. Character comes first. 
It has always been first with great 
teachers. Character comes first in 
business, in civic affairs, and in the 
home. Character comes first in learning. 
The world’s great teachers have loved 
truth and have sacrificed to maintain 
their intellectual integrity. Freedom, 
vision, and obligations are rooted in 
character. 

America’s strength rests in the char- 
acter of the boys and girls emerging into 
citizenship. The material resources of 
America are not ‘surpassed by. those of 
any country in the world. But that which 
gives meaning to these vast material 
resources is America’s first line of de- 
fense—the character of the men and 
women who love freedom, men and 
women who love freedom so much that 
they will tolerate no effort to destroy 
it from within or without. The teach- 
ers of the American schools can be 
counted on to crush out the “isms” that 
never were a part of the American 
Way, never should be a part, and never 
will be. 

Character education has 
Teachers of America 


priority. 
have character. 
They will not be led astray by propa- 
ganda. Calm and deliberate in their 
judgment, they will seek truth and de- 
fend a just cause. But a just cause is not 
enough. Such a cause, sustained by the 
might of a righteous people, cannot be 
defeated. 

The schools of America are engaged 
in the great task of preparing men and 
women of meaningful character. There 
are ample rewards for those who sacri- 
fice to make this education possible. 





SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE PHOTO 


Character and freedom are inseparable. 


The hope of America is the emerging 
generation. Whatever sacrifice is made 
now to provide the right kind of educa- 
tion and the right kind of teachers will 
bring positive security to future genera- 
tions. 

Turbulent times stir up storms of 
hatred and develop false values. Charac- 
ter is the universal solvent. Character 
is the essential basis for action that is 
worthy. 

It is not the gale but the set of the sail 
that brings home the ship. Years spent 
in the schools of America will set the 
sail for each new generation. These 
young people will bring the ship safely 
to harbor despite the gale. They are the 
emerging America. 

The American 
teacher to teach this emerging America 


education of the 


is a major defensive operation. It is 
equally an important offensive assault 
on ignorance, prejudice, and selfishness. 
To impart knowledge is part of the 
teacher’s challenge—a small but essen- 
tial part. 

More important, and so frequently 
neglected, is to teach the proper use of 
knowledge. Knowledge must function 
not as an instrument for destruction but 
contrariwise. To know is an assumption 
of responsibility, whether it be to assist 
a friend in need or to contribute more 
fully to solutions. Knowledge and hu- 
man welfare go hand in hand. Knowl- 
edge and an understanding of the proc- 
esses of imparting knowledge make 
teaching intriguing. This, then, is the 
challenge of an emerging America. 

, 


? 
> 
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Research Divisions Silver Anniversary 





month the Research Division 


tion 


on completed 25 years of service to 


f the National Education Associa- 
American education. Launched in 
March 1922, it soon achieved a nation- 
wide reputation as a dependable source 

f uptodate facts on education. Its serv- 
ces have been a bulwark of strength 
not only to the NEA but to the profes- 
sion. 

One afternoon in early February as 
I was making plans to draft this article 
[ went to the office of Frank W. Hub- 
bard, director of the Research Division. 
He was busy signing letters. 

“What are you getting out today?” I 
isked. He let me look them over. They 
included such diverse items as: 

A letter to a classroom teacher with 
sample report cards to be studied by her 
local committee. 

A letter to the March of Time Films 
carrying basic facts for a film on the 
teacher crisis. 

A letter to the US Budget Bureau 
meeting its request for memos on teach- 
ers salaries. 

A letter to Senator Knowland of Cali- 
fornia with information requested. 

A letter to a superintendent of schools 
describing sick-leave practices in city- 
school systems. 

A letter to Secretary Pratt of the Con- 
necticut Teachers Association on state 
tenure and contract laws. | 

\ letter to the Kansas City Teachers 
Association with materials to aid in a 
salary campaign. 
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William G. Carr 
Director, 1931-40 


John K. Norton 
Director, 1922-31 


Frank W. Hubbard 
Director of the Research Division 


Then there were telephone calls that 
day from the Reader’s Digest asking for 
appraisal of facts in a coming article; 
regarding the introduction in Congress 
of HR 1613, designed to exempt from 
income tax payments the first $1440 of 
income for retired public employes; 
from the New York State Education 
Association asking about salary sched- 
ules; from Detroit where the local asso- 
ciation was seeking assistance. 

While I was sitting at Dr. Hubbard’s 
desk, his secretary brought in a huge 
typewritten table of calculations made 
by the statistical staff showing what 
states would benefit by the new federal- 
aid bill. Such data are indispensable to 
the NEA’s legislative program. 


Measuring Its Work 


The work of the Research Division 
in the past 25 years can be measured in 
terms of money spent by the NEA for 
research activities—$1,349,654.47. 


Laura Heintel discusses 
a problem with Mabel 
Smith, chief clerk of the 
Division, and Geraldine 
Morgan. 


Right. Grace Brubaker, 
head of the Information 
Section, who digs out 
the facts to answer hun- 
dreds of letters, consults 
a file with Virginia Ste- 
phenson, chief of the Ed- 
ucational Research Serv- 
ice. 


Far right. Members of 
the Statistical Section 
shown in action here are 
Katherine Geary; Fran- 
ces Bradley,section head; 
and Audrey Hartung. 


Or in terms of the number of Re- 
search Bulletins issued—116 in all with a 
total distribution of close to two million. 

Or in terms of consultative services in- 
volving field trips; conferences with in- 
numerable department, committee, and 
held groups; and correspondence. 

Or in terms of inquiries from teachers 
and school administrators—running 
sometimes as high as goo a month. 

Or in terms of the yearbooks edited 
for NEA departments—gg in all. 

Or in terms of numerous special re- 
ports issued each year; of assistance to 
departments, committees, commissions, 
headquarters divisions; and contacts 
with government agencies. 
miscellaneous  de- 
mands must be met. The Division has 


Also numerous 


supplied basic materials used in scores 
of magazine and newspaper articles and 
radio broadcasts dealing with the crisis 
in education. 

The Research Division, in cooperation 
with specialists in each state, has sum- 
marized state school-finance systems. 
It has written materials published by 
other organizations such as the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. It has 
prepared with the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers a series of discus- 
sion pamphlets for local associations. 

Of major significance among the co- 
operative projects is the Educational Re- 
search Service, an information and serv- 


ice agency, maintained in cooperation 
with the American Association of School 
Administrators. 
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The Research Division has been active 
in safety education. It was instrumental 
in establishing the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education. 


Pioneering Projects 


The Research Division has pioneered 
in many fields. Among these areas are 
detailed reports of salaries paid in city 
school systems, details of salary sched- 
ules of city teachers, city-by-city reports 
of class size, summaries of court de- 
cisions for all states on tenure and re- 
tirement, nationwide polls of teacher 
opinion, compilation of state laws on 
teacher tenure and retirement, and use 
of modern pictographs in educational 
publications. 


Usefulness the Criterion 


The goal of the Research Division 
over the years has been to collect and 
disseminate facts of immediate value to 
the profession. It has left theoretical re- 
searches to others. It always asks: Will 
the project proposed be useful to the 
profession? The program has always 
been flexible, not frozen into routines. 


Appreciation Expressed 

The work of the Division is constantly 
bringing in comments from typical 
letters such as: “Your materials brought 
about a revision of our salary schedule. 
... “The information sent proved to 
be exactly what we wanted. . . .” “Our 
report based upon your bulletins 
resulted in an increase in salary for every 
teacher, ..6 


An Able Staff 
The work accomplished by the NEA 
Research Division has been the result 
of able direction and the maintenance of 








ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 


Ivan A. Booker 


Came to the staff in 
1931 upon the com- 
pletion of graduate 
study at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Prior 
to completing his doc- 
tor’s degree at Chicago 
he had experience as 
a classroom teacher, 
principal, and superintendent in several com- 
munities in Indiana and Illinois. A versatile 
worker—he has special interests in reading, 
guidance, and the curriculum. 


Hazel Davis 


Joined the staff in 
1926, coming from the 
office of the superin- 
tendent of schools in 
Washington, D. C. She 
was first assigned as 
head of the Educa- 
tional Research Serv- 
ice. She became an As- 
sistant Director in 1938. She received her doc- 
tor’s degree from teachers college, Columbia 
University in 1939. Her special interest is in 
the field of teacher salaries as a phase of per- 
sonnel administration. 





Madaline K. Remmlein 


Joined the staff in 1936. 
She previously worked 
for the Psychological 
Corporation and for 
the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Educa- 
tion. She holds a doc- 
tor’s degree from the 
Sorbonne University in 
Paris and a law degree from George Washington 
University. She is a member of the bar of the 
District of Columbia. Her special interest is 
the legal aspect of the teaching profession. 





Clayton D. Hutchins 


Came to the staff in 
1945 from the Office 
of Defense Transporta- 
tion. Previously he was 
a member of the staff 
of the Ohio State De- 
partment of Educa- 
tion. He had teaching 
experience in second- 
ary schools of Ohio in mathematics, science, 
and history. He took his doctor’s degree from 
Ohio State University in 1938. His special in- 


terests are in the fields of school finance and 
administration. 








a competent staff. The foundations of 
the Research Division were laid by its 
first director, John K. Norton, who 
served from 1922 to 1931. When Dr. 
Norton went to Columbia University in 
1931, William G. Carr [now Associate 
Secretary, NEA| was named director 
and occupied the position with distinc- 
tion until 1940. 

Frank W. Hubbard has been the di- 
rector since. He came to the Research 
Division as assistant director in 1926 
from Fresno, California, where he was 
director of research, with previous ex- 
perience as a principal. He was made 


associate director in 1931 and director in 


1940. His doctor’s degree was received 
from Columbia University. His hours of 
work know no bounds because the job 
has none. 

The Research Division could not meet 
the demands made upon it unless the 
director had a capable staff. A fine group 
spirit is essential to the production of 
good research materials and is exem- 
plified by the fact that the Division re- 
ports show no individual authorship. 
The Research Division has specialists 
competent in many areas, but they work 
as a team, every member of which in- 
sists upon reliability and promptness. 


—LYLE W. ASHBY, assistant editor. 
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Then came the long-anticipated moment when 105 pheasants were released. 


A Project in Conservation 


ROSE FRIEDMAN 


Director of Guidance 
Teaneck Junior Highschool 
Teaneck, New Jersey 


F YOU were to ask Kenneth Mac- 

Donald, a tenth-grader in Teaneck 
Highschool, what gave him the biggest 
thrill of the past year, he would answer, 
“The release to wild life of 105 pheasants 
that our Conservation Club raised.” 

Even his ninth-grade graduation last 
June and his initiation into the dignity 
of senior highschool this fall were over- 
shadowed by the club activity. 

Our junior-senior highschool prides 
itself on the wide range of student ae- 
tivities. Not, however, until redhaired 
Ken entered the seventh grade and in- 
formed his teacher that not one of the 
clubs on the imposing:list met his spe- 
cific interests was the need felt for a 
group to study wild life. 

Kenneth was told that if he could 
round up a dozen others with the same 
interest, a teacher-sponsor would be pro- 
vided by Miss Edith Tepper, director of 
student activities. 

In less than a week, the new club was 
born. Last fall when the organization 
came to the maturity of its third year, 
with enthusiastic Miss Muriel Kennel 
as sponsor, the major project was under- 
taken—that of raising pheasants to. help 
replenish the rapidly dwindling supply 
in New Jersey. 
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Even before details had been investi- 
gated and settled, the boys bought 
sportsmen’s hooks and tied decorative 
flies, which they sold, with permission 
of the student council, to pupils before 
Christmas. The net profit was $75. 

By midterm the group had unearthed 
a fund of information and had asked 
Mr. Jules Marron, state educational di- 
rector of the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, and Mr. C. Bowen, head of the 
Tree Division of Teaneck, to attend the 
March meeting. 

At this meeting members were given 
an idea of the magnitude of their un- 
dertaking. They needed first a site for 
their pheasant pen. Once that was se- 
lected they would have to get permis- 
sion to house their chicks there. 

In order to get the baby pheasants 
from the state hatcheries, the boys had 
to show that they could rear a large 
enough number to be really helpful in 
the restocking program. 

One boy had seen an abandoned 
nursery on the Hackensack River that 
looked like a good possibility for a site. 
So they approached Mr. Robert Waid- 
man, the owner, with their project. 

“As soon as I walked into his office,” 
said the boy, “I knew he would help. 
The deer heads and trophies on the wall 
told me he was a sportsman, and one 
sportsman always helps another.” Nor 
was the youngster mistaken. 


When home-owners near this site 
were approached, they were fascinated 
by the glowing plans outlined by the 
boys and gave their permission. 

Then a pen had to be built. This re- 
quired cedar posts, wire cabling, and 
turn buckles, all still scarce. The $75, 
that had seemed a fortune, now began 
to look like a pittance. 

Mr. Marron had suggested Game 
Commissioner Hiram_Blauvelt as the 
man who could give valuable sugges- 
tions and, when the boys discovered that 
he was also president of the Comfort 
Coal and Lumber Company in Hack- 
ensack, they felt a twofold need to inter- 
view him. 

By this time Ken’s father’s interest 
was running high. One Saturday in 
May father and son went to see the 
commissioner. 

Mr. Blauvelt was especially interested, 
he told the MacDonalds, because he 
raises his own pheasants at Blue Field, 
Oradell. He himself had 300 ducks and 
2500 pheasants at that time, and he 
offered to let the boys visit Blue Field 
for suggestions and experience. 

He agreed to put the club on a charge 
account with his company and to give 
them the supplies as soon as possible. 

By now the boys were so certain of 
ultimate success that they ordered the 
materials even before the game warden 
had notified them of their eligibility to 
receive a hatch of chicks. 

Their confidence begot confidence, 
and the boys marked another victory 
when Commissioner Blauvelt went be- 
fore the Fish and Game Commission in 
Trenton and asked permission to use 
the Teaneck Highschool Conservation 
Club as a model for the entire state. 

By this time the school year was at 
an end. A committee of three boys who 
planned to be in Teaneck during July 
and August was appointed to carry on 
the project until the club reassembled 
in the fall. 

This committee—Kenneth, the re- 
elected president; Vicepresident Jerry 
Scott; and Secretary Jim Mihlhahn— 
went on with the work. But when a 
notice came, stating that the chicks 
would arrive on June 13, the day be- 
fore school closed, consternation filled 
them. 

The pen was not even begun. Again 
the president came forward with an 
idea: “Our garage.” 
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Judge Leland Ferry of Teaneck, who 
had raised turkeys, also came to the res- 
cue with his brooder, and worry gave 
place to excitement. 

There was a brief respite when a 
second notification arrived, stating that 
the chicks would not be sent until a 
week later. Consequently June 13 
dawned as an ordinary day. It ended 
very differently. 

That evening when Ken sauntered 
home, he found a station wagon parked 
in the driveway. From it emerged Mr. 
Marron with the information that an 
unexpected hatch had come and that 
150 chicks were ready for their new 
owners. 

“Boy,” said Kenneth, “we sure rushed 
like mad to get all things ready. A 
brooder should run 24 hours before it 
is ready to house the pheasants, but 
there was nothing we could do but trust 
to luck. We kept our fingers crossed. 
Luckily 100 pounds of Pheasant Star- 
tina had arrived on June 12. That 
solved the immediate food problem— 
and we had the stay-dry for the floor.” 

Then Jerry had his tonsils out and 
Jim started to work on a farm. It looked 
as tho the whole job would have to 
be shouldered by one boy, but finally 
a plan for sharing the responsibility 
was worked out. 

Ken was to handle the birds at first; 
the other two would work on construc- 
tion of the pen as soon as Jerry was 
back to normal health and Jim returned 
from the farm. 

Unfortunately, the garage proved too 
small, and a temporary out-of-door en- 
closure, to serve until the pen was ready, 
seemed necessary. So the MacDonalds 
dug up their neat lawn to make a run- 
way with a tent-like wire arrangement 
around it to keep the birds from 
straying. 

The first day nine chicks died. An 
autopsy revealed that the deaths were 
caused by their having eaten the stay- 
dry from the floor of the runway. When 
sand was substituted for a week, the 
suicides ended. 

Trouble continued. Pheasant chicks 
began pecking each other to death. The 
boys doused the birds with stop-pick, 
and the mass fratricide ended. 

Next an epidemic, caused by keeping 
the pheasants in an environment too 
different from their native life, took 40 
birds. The pheasants needed more space 
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Members of the Teaneck Conservation Club with their sponsor, Miss Kennel. 


and sunlight, but the pen was not yet 
ready. 

Discouragement stalked the Conser- 
vation Club for the first time, but the 
boys refused to accept it. When Mr. 
Marron brought them 35 chicks afflicted 
with rickets from inefficient handling 
on another project, enthusiasm sprang 
back as if adrenalinized. They worked 
feverishly on the pen and by August 
a new 50-by-20-feet home was ready. 

Periodically Mr. Marron took moving 
pictures of pen and pheasants as they 
progressed. He had not forgotten that 
Teaneck was to be used as the model 
for the state school conservation pro- 
gram. These films, when released, are 
to be used for educational purposes in 
New Jersey. 

Miss Kennel, the club sponsor, visited 
the committee frequently, giving val- 
uable suggestions and helping to keep 
up morale. 

This fall senior highschool students 
urged that the Conservation Club be 
opened to them also, and girls applied 
for admission. It became necessary to 
limit membership to 30 temporarily. 

On the afternoon of October 5, the 
day set for the release of the birds to 
freedom, the weather was ideal. A 
gratifying audience was assembled to 
witness the ceremony. 

Mr. Marron officiated at the cere- 
monies. Commissioner Blauvelt, who 
acted as spokesman for New Jersey, ex- 


a 





plained how much initiative, care, skill, 
and vigilance had been necessary to 
bring these 105 birds to maturity. 

Sportsmen Walter and Edward Woit, 
of Closter, New Jersey, awarded the club 
a deer head with an inscribed plaque. 
Joseph Mondelli, president of the Wor- 
tendyke Field and Stream Association, 
and Domenic Viapiano, president of the 
Pascak Rod and Gun Club, presented 
bonus checks to the group for keeping 
the birds one month longer than the 
prescribed period. 

Mayor C. W. Brett of Teaneck com- 
mended the organization for helping 
Teaneck “come in first again.” The 
State Department of Fish and Game 
announced that it would send the Con- 
servation Club $1.50 for each bird re- 
leased. 

Then the club members released the 
banded birds from captivity. 

“We felt sorry to see them go,” said 
Kenneth. “We had watched them grow 
from funny little creatures no bigger 
than golf balls into beautiful birds. It 
was like seeing part of yourself take 
wing. But what a thrill we had. The 
pheasants seemed excited as they took 
off in higher-than-usual flight at first, 
then settled into the fields for natural 
life. 

“For us it was an ambition fulfilled. 
We will always know that we made a 
permanent contribution to the State of 
New Jersey.” 
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arents and Teachers 
Plan Together 


OHN MARTIN, like many of the 
bps of the parents in Mill. rd County, 
Utah, was worried. His son, Gilbert, a 
senior in highschool, was planning to 
go to college. ‘T his would have pleased 


hn. had it not been that Gil’s avowed 


reason for doing so was to prepare him- 


self for a vocation which would take 
him away from the farm. 

This was a too-familiar pattern to 
John. His three older sons had already 
lett for the city. 

Claude West was not happy either. 
His daughter, Helen, had just returned 
home after spending the summer in 
Salt Lake City, visiting her aunt. Now 


lered her remaining year in 


she consi 
highschool but an impatient prelude to 
leaving the small community which to 
Claude and his wife had always meant 
home and happiness. 

“There isn’t enough to do around 
here that’s interesting,” Gil explained to 
his dad. He was going to the city in 
search of recreational and cultural ad- 
vantages. 

“What would I do to earn a really good 
living here?” Helen asked. She was am- 
bitious and Millard County ceilings 
seemed discouragingly low. 

Now, of course, Martin and West are 
not their real names. They would not 
like this publicity. But they, along with 
their Millard County neighbors, decided 
to do something about this problem of 
making their community more desirable 
in the eyes of young people. 


“©£ Tue problem was not an isolated 
one. John and Claude and the other par- 
ents began asking themselves: 

Are satisfactory recreational advan- 
tages for children, youth, and adults 
being provided in our county? 

Are people given opportunities to en- 
joy good literature, paintings, and 
music? 
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Are our homes as attractive and con- 
venient as they should be? 

Are necessary facilities provided for 
maintaining high standards of health? 

Are the people aware of the influences 
of birth rates and population move- 
ments? 

Are social organizations making a 
maximum contribution to maintaining 
a high quality of community life? 

Are our natural resources making the 
greatest possible contribution to  satis- 
factory home and community living? 

Can new types of farm enterprises be 
developed? 

Are there possibilities of developing 
small industries that would offer more 
employment? 

Is the available water supply being 
used as efficiently as possible? 

Are there possibilities that the water 
supply could be increased? 

What are the effects of over-grazing 
on the ranges? 

Are the farmers using the best-known 
methods of marketing farm products 
and purchasing farm supplies? 

In seeking an answer to these ques- 
tions, the county leaders turned to the 
school. They thought perhaps the school 
could be made the center of an educa- 
tional program that would go a long 
way toward satisfactory solution of their 
problems. 

As an approach toward developing 
this type of educational program, the 
board of education and county superin- 
tendent arranged, this past autumn, 
just before the opening of school, for a 
countywide conference of parents and 
teachers to plan the educational program 
for the year. 

Cooperative approval was _ readily 


given by local organizations and inst- 


tutions—the church, farm bureau, de- 
partment of health, parent-teacher as- 
sociation, soil conservation district, and 
governmental organizations. 

The state department of education, 
universities and colleges in the state, 
and the NEA Department of Rural Ed- 
ucation assisted by providing speakers 
and group discussion leaders thruout the 
week. 

Local and state newspapers gave the 
conference wide publicity. Announce- 
ments of this coming event were made 
in church and other public gatherings. 

On the first morning of the confer- 
ence, school buses were loading in every 
neighborhood in the county, but the 
passengers were not Gil and Helen and 
the younger generation. They were at 
home, enjoying their vacations. It was 
their parents and their teachers who 
were going to school—350 of them. 

By nine oclock the large auditorium 
of the highschool building was well 
filled with parents and teachers. Repre- 
sentatives of all local organizations were 
on the stage with the schoolboard and 
county superintendent. 

The audience was liberally sprinkled 
with visitors from other school districts 
in the state. 

The meeting began promptly with 
addresses by speakers who discussed the 
cultural, social, and economic areas of 
community living. But the addresses, 
tho short and helpful, were not the most 
important part of the program. 

After this brief orientation, the audi- 
ence broke into several smaller groups 
in separate rooms where discussion of 
the issues was free and easy. 

In the various group meetings, aspects 
of a broad and farreaching educational 
program began to emerge. It included 
all age levels and covered virtually 
every problem of individual and com- 
munity life. 


“©£ “Anp I used to think that school 
was something limited to the activities 
of the classroom.” Claude West was 
speaking to a teacher sitting next to him 
at the free lunch in the highschool 
cafeteria, the first noon. 

“Or confined to the apparent needs 
of young people between the ages of 
six and 18,” the teacher agreed. “But 
this concept we are developing today 
is a much better one.” 
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“Indeed it is. It makes sense to me 
for the school to be the center of educa- 
tional activities, with the church, the 
farm bureau, the extension service—” 

“In fact, every institution and organ- 
ization in the county—” she broke in. 

“Yes. With all of them called upon 
to do their share.” 

At the afternoon sessions, films were 
shown by the soil conservation service 
to illustrate methods of irrigation. 

John Martin was not the only farmer 
astounded to learn that as much as 75° 
of precious water supply was lost thru 
ineffective systems of irrigation. 

Engineers supplied expert informa- 
tion in regard to the development of 
additional water supplies. Sociologists 
were at hand with the latest report on 
population movements and general so- 
cial trends. Experts in the field of home 
and family living reported on recent 
studies of suitable rural homes, nutri- 
tion, child care, and family relationships. 

This information was valuable as a 
background for the discussion, but the 
issues of most concern were those related 
directly to life in Millard County. 


“© Every day for a week parents and 
teachers of this school district met to- 
gether and tackled their problems. They 
came out of the conference with plans 
for developing a cow-testing association, 
a community milking shed, community 
cannery, and commercial orchards. 

They expressed a desire for assistance 
in securing a better understanding of 
farm cooperatives, taxation, local adver- 
tising, control of weeds and insects, and 
ways to improve farm buildings. 
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Shown in an experimental field of red clover is a group concerned with 
improving pastures and preventing soil erosion. Dr. Cooper is at the right. 


They asked that the school become 
a civic center which would provide li- 
brary service for children, youth, and 
adults; a music library with albums of 
choice music recordings; and_ play- 
grounds ard swimming pools to accom- 
modate everyone in the community. 

They special 
teachers be employed thru the summer 
months to keep libraries open, have 


recommended _ that 


story-telling hours for children, super- 
vise recreational activities, and teach in- 
strumental and vocal music. 

These recommendations placed upon 
the board of education the responsibility 
of adding an adult-education coordi- 
nator to the staff of the county superin- 
tendent, providing nursery schools in 
all communities, and improving the 
health services in the schools. 

Not all responsibilities for education 
were placed on the schoolboard. A 
county library committee was to be 
created that would recommend books 
to be purchased. A little theater group 
was to be organized to present plays 
and puppet shows. The church was to 
provide an annual music production 
which would reach all communities in 
the county. 

Best news of all to Gilbert Martin was 
that a better type of social dancing and 
a good quality of minstrel shows were 
to be parts of this educational program! 

“Things are picking up around here,” 
he commented when his dad was telling 
him about the conference recommenda- 
tions. “That is, they wll, if the plans 
don’t fall thru.” 


“The plans won’t fall thru.” John was 
confident. 

For after the group discussion reports 
had been made before a general as- 
sembly of those attending the confer- 
ence, the group had requested the board 
of education to call a similar conference 
a year later, at which time reports of 
accomplishments could be made and 
new educational needs could be con- 
sidered. 

This was perhaps the most significant 
recommendation coming out of the 
conference because it revealed that these 
people had developed a clear conception 
of a functional educational program; 
that they were solidly behind its develop- 
ment and support; and that they ex- 
pected its results to be reflected in indi- 
vidual, family, and community. 


“© Ix THE months since the conference, 
the program has gotten underway. Al- 
ready some of the goals are being real- 
ized. The music program shows defi- 
nite improvement. An adult-education 
coordinator will soon be added to the 
staff of the county superintendent. Fif 
teen organized groups are meeting regu- 
larly to plan further and to see that the 
plans materialize into action. 

The schools of Millard County will 
more and more make a difference in the 
way the people live. As the Gilberts and 
Helens come along, they will find in 
their own home county tempting oppor- 
tunities for recreation and employment. 
These things can and do happen when 


parents and teachers plan together. 
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Huddle showing the “tail” 
or “flag” used in flag foot- 
ball as played in the intra- 
mural athletic program at 
Texas A. & M. College. 


LAG football isn’t some new and 

revolutionary game, but it isa real 
improvement of an old game with revo- 
lutionary results. We can boast about 
the results because actually very few of 
the changes were our ideas. The basis of 
the idea came to us from the Army Air 
Corps Physical Training program at 
Randolph Field. 

The gist of the game is that a positive 
but not a rough “tackle” is put into in- 
tramural touch football to replace the 
controversial touch tackle. The results 
are a free-scoring and exciting game 
which avails many of football’s thrills 
to thousands of boys unable to secure 
full football equipment. After several 
seasons’ play, with from 40 to 65 teams 
participating each year, we are con- 
vinced it is a great game for the masses. 

The “flag” is a piece of canvas which 
is three feet long and 18 inches wide. 
This cloth is gathered in the middle by 
wrapping it for a two- or three-inch 
space at the center of its long dimension. 
This gather serves as a “depth gauge” 
beyond which the flag may not be in- 
serted into the rear of the trousers. 

All players of both teams wear such 
a flag thruout the game, and the ball 
carrier is “tackled” by an opponent’s 
“plucking” the flag or tail from the ball 
carrier’s belt. 

The flag permits the use of a well- 
rounded, typical football offense and 
definitely restores the balance of ground 
game to aerial attack. In fact, our games 
consist of about one-half to two-thirds 
running plays, and the T, double and 
single wing, box, and deep punt are all 
used by the various teams. 

Replacing the comparatively easy and 
definitely controversial “touch” tackle 
with a concrete piece of evidence which 
is much harder to establish, the game is 
changed from a predominately passing 
game to a good sample of real football. 
Shoulder or screen blocking, use of the 
stiff arm, and a shifty set of hips, com- 
bined with a spin, give the offense plenty 
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of power, and good plays resulting in 
long runs are common. 

The flag that we now use has had an 
interesting evolution. For several sea- 
sons we experimented with undershirts, 
towels, and rags of various kinds and 
sizes. We also used web belts and ropes. 
None was entirely satisfactory. The re- 
quirements of a good flag are consist- 
ency of size, ease of procurement, econ- 
omy of cost, satisfactory performance on 
windy days, ease of grasp, .and comfort 
to the wearer. 

If all the flags are not the same type 
and size, a few players shorten the “out- 
board” end of their tail so that the tack- 
ler cannot readily see or grasp it. Such 
a minority caused the adoption of the 
“depth gauge,” which is the wrapping 
that divides the tail into the part which 
is inserted into the trousers and the part 
which is available to tacklers. 

The canvas is 18 or more inches wide 
to produce a gathered effect which 
causes the tail to stand out from the 
runner, thus allowing the tackler an 
even break. The bulk of the flag also 
gives him “something to hang on to.” 
Canvas was hard to get for several sea- 
sons but is now returning to the market. 
We buy an eight-ounce canvas and also 
make many tails from old canvas foot- 
ball signs with which our various or- 
ganizations plaster the campus. 

A flag that works perfectly on a quiet 
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day may stay right between the runner’s 
legs with a strong wind. The bulk and 
stiffness of our canvas tails preclude, or 
at least reduce, this possibility. 

The use of ropes, cords, and stiff belt- 
ing was dropped because of the abrasive 
action on the wearer during running 
and when tackled. 

All in all, our canvas tail has estab- 
lished a pretty good balance between 
offense and defense. If your games be- 
come scoring sprees, all that is necessary 
to give the defense a break is to lengthen 
the outboard part of the tail. This ex- 
pedient also reduces the inherent rough- 
ness of tackling by making the tail easier 
to get, legally. 

Like everything else, the bitter comes 
with the sweet. You just can’t take your 
touch-football teams, plant a canvas tail 
in the rear of their pants, and start play- 
ing flag football. In the first place, the 
ball carrier immediately gets the idea 
that if he simply runs thru or over the 
tackler, the defense hasn’t a prayer. This 
is true. By the same token, even a reason- 
ably smart tackler soon sees that if he 
physically tackles the ball carrier, it is no 
problem at all to “pluck” the tail at his 
leisure, as his opponent lies on the 
ground. 
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Attention: highschool and college coaches. In planning your fall sports 
program, you might consider this suggestion—how to put a positive 
but not a rough tackle into the intramural standby, touch football. 


The answer is to officiate the evasive 
actions of the ball carrier and the tack- 
ling efforts of the defense, just as charg- 
ing and blocking are called in basket- 
ball. The ball carrier must attempt to 
evade the tackler. The tackler must play 
the flag and not the man. The penalty 
for either infraction is 15 yards from the 
spot of the foul. If this particular rule is 
enforced, the game is the best intra- 
mural game we have. If this is not 
checked closely, it is better to stay with 
touch football. 

For many years we have ruled all 
fumbled and muffed balls dead at the 
spot where they were last touched. This 
rule has decreased injuries resulting 
from scrambling for a loose ball and 
has removed one of the most contro- 
versial judgment calls that officials have 
to make. 

We have gone all out for flag football. 
If your touch football isn’t all you want 
it to be, give flag football a try in your 
program. 


FLAG FOOTBALL RULES 


The Game—The playing rules of in- 
tramural touch football are the same as 
those used for American football, with 
the exception of the regulations listed 
below. A game shall consist of two 
halves, each half being made up of a 
total of 25 plays. 

[A game to consume an elapsed time 
of about 45 minutes consists of a total 
of about 50 plays. To forestall time- 
keeping difficulties, investment in and 
repair of watches, stalling by the leading 
team, and other problems, we “time” 
our games by total number of plays. | 

Each play shall count regardless of 
penalty or other circumstances, except 
that the try for point after touchdown 
and a second out-of-bounds kick-off 
shall not count as plays. The last play 
of the game must be free from foul by 
Team B while Team A has the ball. 

The Toss and Options—At the be- 
ginning of the game the referee shall 
toss a coin, and one captain shall call 
the toss. The winner of the toss shall 
have the option of [1] goals, or [2] 
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kicking or receiving the ball. The re- 
maining options shall be given to the 
other captain. 

At the start of the second half, goals 
shall be automatically changed, and the 
captain who lost the toss shall choose 
to kick or receive the ball. A second toss 
shall determine which team is to wear 
shirts. 

Number of Players—Nine players 
shall constitute a team. On offense 
at least five players must be on the 
line of scrimmage, whether or not a 
full team is present, and ‘the remaining 
players at least one yard behind the line. 
At least seven players of a team must 
be present before that team can start 
the game. 

Equipment—Only tennis or basketball 
shoes may be worn. Rubber-soled street 
shoes or any type of cleat or spike may 
not be worn. 

Yardage on Downs—The field is 
divided into 20-yard zones. A team has 
four downs to move the ball from one 
zone to the next. A first down results 
when the ball is declared dead, any 
part of which is on or above the next 
zone line. 

Forward Pass—A forward pass may 
be made from anywhere behind the line 
of scrimmage. All players of the offen- 
sive team are eligible receivers unless 
and until one of them touches the ball. 
Then he is the only member of his team 
who is eligible. If an opponent touches 
the ball, all players become and remain 
eligible. 

Substitutions—A_ player, withdrawn 
during either half, may not reenter that 
half. 

Tackling—Each player will wear a 
“flag” tucked into the rear of his trouser 
waist. The “knot” on the flag must be 
out. A man is tackled when his flag is 
seized and pulled free. 

If a flag is inadvertently lost, the 
player shall be considered tackled at the 
spot where, in the judgment of the 
referee, he would have been tackled had 
his flag been in. 

Blocking—In all blocking, no part 
of the blocker’s body except his feet 


shall be in contact with the ground thru- 
out the block. As in football, it is not 
legal to leave the feet before or during 
a block. Unnecessary roughness involved 
in blocking will be penalized. 

Use of Hands—Defensive players are 
restricted in the use of their hands to 
pushing the shoulders and body of of- 
fensive blockers. Slapping or striking is 
not allowed. 

Scoring—lf scores are made, the game 
shall be decided on the usual basis. But 
if scores are tied or no scores are made, 
the game shall be awarded to the team 
making the most 20-yard penetrations. 
If 20-yard penetrations are tied, 40-yard 
penetrations will decide. If all of these 
are tied, the game shall be declared half 
won and half lost. 

Overtime periods will not be played. 
A penetration shall count when a team 
carries the ball into the zone, or comes 
into possession of the ball within a zone 
[intercepted pass, recovered fumble, 
etc.|, provided that the ball is declared 
dead in that team’s possession in the 
zone. A 20-yard penetration is an auto- 
matic 40-yard penetration. A touchdown 
is an automatic 20- and 40-yard pene- 
tration. 

Charging and Tackling—The ball 
carrier may not run thru a defensive 
player, except in close line play, but he 
must attempt to evade the tackler. The 
tackler must not hold the ball carrier 
but must “play the flag rather than the 
man.” The referee will decide in these 
cases just as a basketball referee rules 
on charging vs. blocking. 

Blocked Punts—On a blocked punt 
that does not cross the line of scrimmage 
the ball is dead where it strikes the 
ground and belongs to the defensive 
team at that point, regardless of the 
down. On a partially blocked punt that 
crosses the line of scrimmage, it is con- 
sidered as an unblocked punt. 

Fumbles—Any fumbled or muffed 
ball that touches the ground is dead and 
belongs to the fumbling team at the 
point where the player last touched the 
ball. If the ball leaves the field of play 
before touching the ground, the point 
at which it crosses the boundary line 
shall determine the point where the ball 
will be put in play. 

On a bad pass from center, which does 
not touch any player, the ball is dead 
where it strikes the ground and belongs 
to the team that put the ball in play. 
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~ TEACHING THEM 10 LIVE 


Fourth of a special series of articles on the Sloan Experiment in Applied Economics 





In New Hampshire 


HE New Hampshire Swanzeys 

wake up and live! Two schools in 
this New England community are 
showing that education is life by dem- 
onstrating that real problems of daily 
living produce the best educational re- 
sults. 

Mrs. Marie Capron in West Swanzey 
has even used disaster to good purpose. 
She does not recommend that a school 
building be burned down but, when 
that happened to the Cutler School, the 
problems of rebuilding, equipping, and 
decorating enriched the curriculum. 

Landscaping was studied. Trees, 
shrubs, and flowers were identified and 
selected. Pupils helped to grade the 
playground and keep the lawn and 
hedge in good order. 

At North Swanzey, Mrs. Florence 
Nims and her pupils are making their 
schoolroom a place in which boys and 
girls will want to work. They are also 
landscaping their school yard. Thru 
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their “Good American Club” they are 
learning about selfcontrol, good health, 
good workmanship, and teamwork. In 
order to help every pupil, Mrs. Nims 
has conferred with all their parents. 

The school program that has evolved 
from these activities has enabled the 
boys and girls to learn to work together 
and to gain rapidly in their ability to 
assume responsibility. 

In both of these schools, reading, lan- 
guage, spelling, science, and arithmetic 
have become tools essential to the solu- 
tion of the daily problems arising from 
these activities. School has become an 
interesting part of the children’s every- 
day living. 

The interest aroused in the schools 
has permeated the community. Teach- 
ers, pupils, and townsfolk are experi- 
encing the satisfaction of working to- 
gether for the benefit of everyone. 


EDITORIAL NOTE—T his is the fourth and con 
cluding article in a series on the Applied 
Economics Project of the Sloan Founda- 
tion. Articles in Tue Journats for Janu- 
ary, February, and March dealt respectively 
with experimentation in housing |Uni- 
versity of Florida|, food |University of 
Kentucky|, and clothing |University of 
Vermont |. In this article Stewart B. Ham- 
blen, consultant in applied economics for 
the Committee on Standards and Surveys 
of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges {an NEA department], describes 
how the work of the three original centers 
is being carried to other colleges and 
schools thruout the country. 


In Minnesota 


Mrs. Vincent Anderson and Frances 
Anderson, teachers in the two-room 
rural school of Oak Mound, Minnesota, 
wondered what their school could be 
doing for its community that it was not 
doing. 

At a citizens-faculty meeting one eve- 
ning, these teachers asked the group 
that question. The response was gratify- 
ing. Many suggestions were given. 

One parent said, “I think children 
could learn more about this community, 
especially soil conditions and conserva- 
tion.” 

Another remarked, “If our school 
could help our children become aware 
of needed improvements of our farm- 
steads, it would be of lasting value to 
all of us.” 

A third asked, “Can our schools show 
our boys and girls how to make the 
farm home more convenient?” 

The outcome of the evening’s discus- 
sion was that a community study was 
launched under the guidance of the 
teachers and with the cooperation of 
the community. The curriculum is be- 
ing modified and enriched to meet com- 
munity needs revealed by the survey. 

A school can be a functional and vital 
force in helping people realize their 
highest potential standards of living. 
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This is a basic philosophy of the stu- 
dents, teachers, and citizens of Oak 
Mound. 


In Mississippi 

The sixth-grade room was a beehive 
of activity. Last-minute arrangements 
were being performed by the eager boys 
and girls. The reception committee was 
standing by the door, now and then 
peeking out into the corridor, ready for 
the first visitor to make an appearance. 

Gradually, at first, and then faster and 
faster the parents and patrons of the 
Demonstration School at Mississippi 
Southern College filled the rear half of 
the room to see the culmination of the 
housing project. 

Ata sign from Mrs. Sallie McLemore, 
the teacher, the pupil chairman greeted 
the visitors and explained that this pro- 
gram was the result of work done in 
reading, arithmetic, science, and art, 
centered on a problem about kitchens. 

One by one pupils explained orally 
and by scale models how new kitchens 
could be planned and old ones remod- 
eled at little cost in money, in order that 
maximum efficiency could be achieved 
in a convenient, well-lighted, and clean 
work unit. 

One group, in its research on how 
kitchens could be kept sanitary, had 
learned about bacteria. This investiga- 
tion not only uncovered the best way 
to wash and dry dishes, but also gave 
new meaning for washing hands and 
keeping pencils and fingers out of 
mouths. 

By the end of the program all the 
children had contributed and in so do- 
ing had learned by doing. It also seems 
safe to assume that, as a result of this 
unit of work, people are going to live 
better in Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 


Why These Things Happened 


These accounts of happenings in New 
Hampshire, Minnesota, and Mississippi 
are not spectacular or uncommon. They 
were developments in programs in 
which public schools cooperated with 
teachers colleges in the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation Curriculum Study of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. 

The AATC curriculum study is part 
of the Applied Economics Project of 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, now in 
its eighth year of operation. 
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Necessity is the mother of invention when schools devise makeshift equipment. 


There have been four steps in the de- 
velopment of the Project. In the begin- 
ning, the Universities of Kentucky, 
Florida, and Vermont set up experi- 
mental schools to find out whether the 
levels of living of a community could 
be raised and to measure the extent of 
such change, if any. 

The second step came when rural and 
urban schools of varying economic levels 
were invited into the projects at Ken- 
tucky, Florida, and Vermont. 

The third development came when 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges asked to become a part of the 
Project. As a result of an invitation by 
the Foundation, the executive commit- 
tee of the AATC and certain faculty 
members of several teachers colleges 
visited the three experimental centers. 

Over a period of three years, begin- 
ning in 1942, 12 teacher-education insti- 
tutions were given curriculum study 
fellowships. Programs were set up 
aimed to prepare prospective teachers 
to teach boys and girls how to solve 
various problems in the broad field of 
applied economics. 


Teachers Colleges Taking Part 


The fourth step has been an extension 
of the third one. It has broadened the 
scope and intensified the effort. The 
AATC has appointed a fulltime con- 
sultant to work with those teachers 
colleges already at work on applied 
economics projects and to help other 


member institutions undertake similar 
projects of their own. 

Six institutions have signified a de- 
sire to develop an intensive program 
that will be a major part of their work 
in teacher-education: 

Keene Teachers College, Keene, New 
Hampshire; Moorhead State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota; Missis- 
sippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi; Oneonta State Teachers 
College, Oneonta, New York; North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
Texas;, and Mayville State Teachers 
College, Mayville, North Dakota. 

It is certain that others will join this 
group. 

Participating institutions will strive to 
set up demonstration centers that may 
be visited by any individual or group 
interested in better education of teach- 
ers. They aim to show that faculty and 
students of a teachers college, working 
with a public-school system and _ its 
community, can develop a school pro- 
gram that will directly affect the lives 
and the standards of living of that com- 
munity. 

They will endeavor to show that the 
community itself is the broad base upon 
which to build such a curriculum; that 
the resources of the community, both 
human and natural, can contribute im- 
portant parts to the educational pro- 
gram. 

The cooperating school system and 
its community-centered schools where 
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the curriculum will be geared to the 
needs and interests of the boys and girls 
should be able to raise the economic 
status of all concerned. 


What Can the Schools Do for a 
Community That They 
Are Now Not Doing? 


It seems safe to assume from all the 
evidence so far accumulated that the 
basic economic problems of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter are being pretty much 
overlooked. This is so despite the fact 
that such problems exist in every com- 
munity and that solutions to all such 
problems can be found. 

However, teachers everywhere are be- 
coming more aware of them and are 
accepting the challenge. They do not 
find it difficult to locate or identify these 
problems. 

The midday lunch, clothing worn by 
the children, or the homes in which 
they live furnish plenty of such prob- 
lems to the observing teacher. In the 
final analysis, it is the classroom teach- 
ers who can show their pupils how to 
be better fed, clothed, and housed. It 
is their work with children and with 
the people of the community that will 
enable larger and larger numbers in 
our population to become literate about 
these basic economic problems. 

Sometimes working alone, sometimes 
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working with others, as the opportunity 
exists, teachers will carry on this much- 
needed work. It is not a case of “Can 
I do it?” but “When do I start?” 


Projects Well Underway 


Already teachers all over the country 
are working in these areas: 


Food: {1| Study of foods raised in 
the community. [2] Study of other foods 
that could be raised. [3]: Knowledge of 
the seven basic foods. [4] Nutrient 
value of foods raised locally. [5] How 
to improve the diet of the community. 
[6] How to improve and conserve the 
soil. 

Clothing: [1] Wise choice of clothing. 
[2] Proper care of clothing. [3] How 
to use different types of materials in 
making clothing. [4] How to make 
clothing economically. 

Housing: {1| A definite long-range 
program, not a campaign, to repair, 
clean up, and paint up the school, with 
emphasis on the importance of doing 
these things both at home and in the 
community—including such items as 
screens, curtains, leaky roofs, doorsteps, 
adequate lighting, adequate insulation 
and heating facilities, better utilization 
of space, and proper ventilation. [2] 
Plans for new buildings at school and 
in the community. [3] Proper location 
of schools, businesses, and homes in the 


Students in ele- 
mentar y-education 
classes at Keene 
Teachers College 
have developed 
packets of materials 
to be used in their 
schools in teaching 
activities in the 
areas of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and 
beautification. Thus 
the influence of the 
Applied Economics 
Project of the Sloan 
Foundation extends 
to communities into 
which these prospec- 
tive teachers will go. 


community. [4] Beautification of school, 
home, and community. 

Health: {1| Hookworm test, cure 
and prevention. [2] Chest x-ray, cure 
and prevention of chest diseases. [3] 
Prevalence of other communicable dis- 
eases, cure and prevention. [4] Nutri- 
tion study, information regarding diet 
based on the basic foods. [5] Dental ex- 
aminations, care of teeth. [6] Personal 
cleanliness. [7] Rest. [8] Exercise. 

Sanitation: [1] Test of drinking water 
at school, home, and in community; 
proper care of drinking water and fa- 
cilities. [2] Checking of unsanitary 
privies and other unsanitary areas. [3] 
Availability of proper toilet facilities. 
[4] Cleanup campaign for school, home, 
and community. 

Are the teachers who are working on 
these projects super teachers? No. They 
are similar to the good teachers who can 
be found in every school system in this 
country. 

The main difference is their educa- 
tional philosophy. They believe that 
girls and boys learn by doing and that 
individual differences must be cared 
for. They believe that the school cur- 
riculum must be geared to the needs 
and interests of their students. But they 
do not stop with development of a phi- 
losophy. They put that philosophy to 
work in their teaching. 
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0 pay alviacnas? 
Institutes on Professional and Public Relations were begun in 1938. In the 
nine summers since, more than 105,000 people have participated in 461 
institutes in 140 colleges or universities in 41 states. These institutes are 
credited by educators and laymen with having influenced and promoted 


educational programs to a notable extent. The stories of activities in Mary- 
land and West Virginia are examples of what can be done and has been done 


in some of the best institutes thruout the country.—CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS. 





We Strengthen Our State Teachers 
Association in Maryland 


In 1942 the College of Education at 
the University of Maryland was casting 
about for a new kind of summer confer- 
ence to be used as a public-relations 
medium for attracting the attention of 
teachers and also serving the needs of 
the schools of the state. 

At that time the idea of the Institute 
on Professional and Public Relations 
had never been tried in any institution 
in Maryland. 

Since it was clearly indicated that the 
success of such an undertaking was de- 
pendent upon the degree of cooperation 
which could be developed among the 
several educational agencies and institu- 
tions in Maryland, the institute director 
called together a planning committee 
early in the spring of the year. 

He invited to that meeting official rep- 
resentatives of the state teachers associa- 
tion, state department of education, state 
association of school superintendents, 
state congress of parents and teachers, 
and the National Education Association. 
The planning group, after considering 
many problems, decided that the best 
way to move toward further profession- 
alization of education in Maryland was 
thru a stronger state teachers associa- 
tion. 

The Maryland State Teachers Asso- 
ciation in 1942 was not a very active or- 
ganization. Its membership was small. 
Its annual dues were $1. It published no 
journal and had no fulltime executive 
secretary.._It did not accomplish much. 

The general feeling around the state 
was that a stronger organization was 
needed, and that the teachers of the state 
would support an active, aggressive as- 
sociation. Consequently, the entire insti- 
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tute program was pointed toward mak- 
ing this need and hope a reality. 

The institute went so far as to appoint 
committees to draft a preliminary revi- 
sion of the association’s constitution and 
bylaws and to press for action at the 
next annual meeting of the association. 

The extent to which the influence of 
that particular institute’s program was 
responsible for effecting a reorganiza- 
tion of the state teachers association can 
never be accurately appraised. However, 
the next year the desired changes took 
place. 

A revision of the constitution was ac- 
cepted. A fulltime executive secretary 
was employed. A journal was estab- 
lished and has continued. 

Many people in Maryland have said 
that the influence of the institute was 
the principal factor involved in getting 
the reorganization movement under 
way. 

Since then, the University of Mary- 
land has continued the conference each 
year with a somewhat different theme. 
The Institute now seems to be an 
established part of the summer ses- 
sion program. 

The original group at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland helped its neighbors 
in planning their first institutes, and by 
1945 there were, in addition to the 
one at the university, five such insti- 
tutes, one each at: Western Maryland 
College; Johns Hopkins University; 
and the state teachers colleges at Frost- 
burg, Salisbury, and Towson. 

The statewide planning has been con- 
tinued jointly, and in 1946 the insti- 
tutes were “going strong.” 


—ARNOLD E. JOYAL, formerly acting 
dean, College of Education, University 


of Maryland; now dean, College of Ed- 
ucation, University of Oklahoma. 


We March Forward on Two Fronts 


in West Virginia 


Our “Normandy landing” on the pro- 
fessional-relations front in West Vir- 
ginia came on October 27, 1938, when 
60 leaders, representing all parts of our 
profession, made an all-out effort. 

The task forces, dispatched to estab- 
lish the beach-heads, were county com- 
mittees on professional relations, con- 
sisting in each case of the county super- 
intendent of schools, president of the 
county teachers association, representa- 
tive of the affiliates of the county asso- 
ciation, and representatives from any 
other organizations concerned with the 
professionalization of teaching. It was 
their business to promote projects which 
would make teachers more professional. 

The commando-raiding groups were 
the summer institutes on professional 
relations activated by the teacher-edu- 
cation institutions. 

The concerted effort by all educa- 
tional forces which went into the West 
Virginia plan brought increased legisla- 
tive appropriations for education, in- 
creased enrolments in professional or- 
ganizations, and a general raising of 
professional standards. 

In 1940, a little more than a year 
after the first meeting of the state co- 
ordinating committee was held, T. D. 
Martin, NEA director of membership, 
wrote: 

“Something is happening in West 
Virginia! The mid-year NEA member- 
ship count showed almost a hundred 
percent increase over the corresponding 
figure of a year ago. Since schools 
opened last fall, I have found the lead- 
ers enthusiastic about increasing pro 
fessional spirit, 
standards, and 


raising professional 


solving professional 
problems by group cooperation. 

“Last year’s conferences on “The Pro- 
fessionalization of the Profession’ ap 
parently started the ball rolling. It is 
encouraging to find so conspicuous a 
spirit of progress current in any state.” 

That spirit has continued to grow. 

—p. G. Mc GAREY, Morris Harvey Col 
lege, and Ww. W. TRENT, state superin- 
tendent of free schools. 
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T IS customary to think of the United 

States as one of the more literate na- 

ns, so it may be somewhat of a shock 
for Americans to learn that there is a 
compact group of 15,000 children under 
the American flag who can speak 
English and for whom no school facili- 
ties are available. These children are not 
in Guam or Puerto Rico, but in our 
American Southwest—on the Navaho 
Indian reservation. 

Navaholand occupies an area as large 
as New 


Massachusetts combined, where 55,000 


Hampshire, Vermont, and 


Indian shepherds and their flocks are 
scattered over a beautiful and awe-in- 
spiring’ semi-desert. 

Navaho are not nomadic, but their 
living follows the cycle of the grass, and 
most families have at least two homes 


} 


some three—50 to 100 miles apart. 


One is a summer home, where there is 
summer grazing for the flock. The other 
is a winter home, where there is food 
and shelter for the sheep during the 
winter snows. 

The Navahe are poor, but they are 
also proudly selfreliant and, until re- 
cently, selfsustaining. They were orig- 
inally a nomadic and predatory people, 
growing few crops, but relieving their 
sedentary pueblo neighbors of surplus 
food. 

They resented the incursion of whites, 
and finally were subdued by the Amer- 
ican army, under Kit Carson, which de- 
stroyed their agricultural plots and or- 
chards and slaughtered their flocks. 
Starvation brought about their surren- 
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Forty thousand “First Americans”’ 





der, and they were taken captive to 
Fort Sumner in New Mexico. 

They signed a peace treaty in 1868, in 
which, among other things, the federal 
government agreed to educate them, 
furnishing “a classroom and a teacher 
for every 30 children of school age.” 
They were then returned to their former 
range, and were issued sheep to help 
recoup their losses. At that time there 
were about 8000 Navaho. 

Since then, the Navaho have again 
been selfsupporting. They made blan- 
kets and, later, rugs from the wool of 
their sheep, and improved the craft of 
silversmithing that they had learned 
from Spanish craftsmen. 

This has been the fastest growing 
population group in the United States. 
The sheep also increased enormously in 
number. At the beginning of the great 
drought in the 1930's, it was estimated 
that there were about a million and a 
quarter sheep, several hundred thou- 
sand goats, and at least 200,000 horses, 
which, tho useless, represented wealth 
and prestige in the eyes of the Navaho. 

All of this livestock was more than 
the semi-desert grasslands could sup- 
port. The lands were becoming de- 
nuded, the topsoil was washing and 


MILTON SNOW PHOTO 


"M0 CANT SPEAK ENGLISH 


In the crowded dormitory shown 
above, eight young Navaho sleep in 
each double-decker bed. The girls 
are on one side of the partition, the 
boys on the other. 


blowing away, and a progressive de- 
terioration of the land was taking place. 

In the decades following the signing 
of the treaty, a few boarding schools 
were built for the Navaho. During the 
public-works construction of the 1930's, 
43 community day schools were erected. 
The original eight Navaho boarding 
schools have a capacity of about 2000. 

The day schools had a seating ca- 
pacity of 3500—and when they were 
built there were more than 20,000 Na- 
vaho children of school age. Uncle Sam 
had fallen far short of his solemn 1868 
promise to the Navaho. 

That was not all. The day school pre- 
sumed the feasibility of road construc- 
tion for school-bus service. Navaho fam- 
ilies, dependent on sheep for a living, 
are widely scattered over the reservation. 
There are no villages or communities. 
It has thus proved infeasible to build the 
school-bus routes which had been con- 
templated. The maximum attendance 
at the day schools has never exceeded 
1700 in any year. 
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The story of the Navaho Indian children who 


are being denied educational opportunity — 


WILLARD W. BEATTY 


Director of Education 
US Indian Service 


However, the building of smaller 
community schools in many places 
around the reservation had one benefi- 
cial effect. It began to bring to the adults, 
most of whom are not even English- 
speaking, some contact with modern 
American life. 

Men and women flocked to the com- 
munity schools to use the shower baths 
| water is very scarce on the reservation |, 
to wash clothes in the school laundries, 
to learn to use sewing machines, to sew 
their own clothing, and to build fur- 
niture and to repair wagons in the school 
shops. 

News was disseminated by the com- 
munity schools from radio receivers, 
first aid dispensed, other help given. 
While it might not be practical for 
children to attend regularly on a day 
basis, it was entirely possible for whole 
families to come to the schools to use 
their facilities, camping on the schpol 
grounds, sometimes for days. 

It is probably well that.time elapsed 
after the building of each new type of 
Navaho school, to insure a full tryout 
of the program, before the whole educa- 


tional was committed to a 


program 
single type. 

The large central elementary board- 
ing school has not proved best; the 
community day school has not proved 
feasible. During the war, the Navaho 
people themselves may have pointed the 
direction of development by building 
temporary dormitories for the commu- 
nity schools. 

Such bus service to the community 
schools as had been maintained was dis- 
continued when the war made impos- 
sible the replacement of vehicles and 
tires and demanded curtailment of gas- 
oline use. 

This decision was concurred in regret- 
fully by the Indians, who, however, 
asked that some of the smaller structures 
as the community-school plants—such 
as home economics cottages and shops 
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—be turned into simple dormitories to 
permit the children to continue their 
schooling. 

In many communities, the older men 
voluntarily built “hogans” [the Navaho 
octagonal, dome-roofed homes] at the 
schools to be used as dormitories. Infor- 
mal supervision was volunteered, and 
many families contributed to the food 
supply for the school from their meager 
stock. By these heroic measures, the at- 
tendance at the community school was 
maintained at an average of 1250 thru- 
out the war years. 

The Navaho are intensely loyal to 
Uncle Sam, despite the fact that he has 
not always treated them quite gener- 
ously, and when news of the war pene- 
trated the reservation, young men and 
old began reporting voluntarily to the 
selective service centers, bringing along 
their rifles and a package of dried corn 
and melon to feed them on the journey 
to the “front.” 

The army accepted the first of the 
Navaho illiterates and sent them to their 
training centers, where many non-Eng- 
lish-speaking illiterates were being made 
into soldiers in amazingly short periods 
of time. But the Navaho language prob- 
lem proved to be beyond army technics, 
and most of these men were returned to 
the reservation after a few months. 

Later, other illiterates were rejected at 
home. This was a blow to Navaho pride, 
but more than anything that had hap- 
pened, it showed the need for educating 
their children. 

Educated Navaho, and there were 3000 


of them, who did armed 


enter the 
their 
tribe with glory. The Marine Corps en- 


listed a selected group of 300 Navaho 


forces covered themselves and 


as “code talkers,” to take charge of 
front line communications—because the 
Navaho “unbreakable.” 
Their service is a legend in the corps. 

With the war over, the Navaho are 


language is 


demanding that the federal government 
now build the schools for their children 
which were promised in 1868. In the 
spring of 1946, 27 representatives of the 
Navaho tribal council visited Washing- 
ton and appeared for days before com- 
mittees of both houses of Congress and 


the Budget Bureau, and held confer- 
ences with the Secretary of the Interior. 

First in their requests for help was 
listed schooling for the 15,000 children 
of school age on the reservation, for 
whom no facilities now exist. 

The Navaho have never asked their 
government to support them—but they 
point out that while their population 
has been multiplied six times, whites 
have encroached upon their ranges and 
prevented normal expansion for their 
flocks. 

During this same time, they say, white 
men have created a world about them 
which demands ability to speak and 
understand English, to read and write 
the language, and to understand simpk 
mathematical principles. Their world is 
changing, more rapidly than they un 
aided can change to meet it. 

These proud an@ selfsustaining people 
have seen their food supply dwindle, 
until the individual caloric intake is less 
than the minimum which we set for our 
defeated enemies. They are asking for 
the minimum help which will raise 
them to a level where they can again 
help ‘themselves. 

But, first of all, they ask for educa 
tional facilities which will give their 
children the rudiments of an American 
public-school education, and which will 
train them in the technical skills that 
will enable them to hold a job or use 
their own resources to greater advantage. 

This simple beginning was promised 
them by solemn treaty almost 80 years 
ago—and has been only one-fourth ful 
filled. They want the rest of the prom- 
ise fulfilled now. 

It will be costly. Each school erected 
on the Navaho desert must be com- 
pletely selfcontained with water devel 
opment, sewage disposal, production of 
light and power, homes for employes, 
dormitories for children at many of the 
schools, classrooms, and shops for in- 
struction. Half of these things the aver 
age public school finds already devel 
oped by the community. On the reserva 
tion, there is no community, and the 
school must build all. 

But without the education we have 
promised them, many Navaho may cease 
to be selfsufhicient and have to become 
wholly dependent on welfare grants. 
And _ the 
American people should wish it with 
equal fervor. 


This they wish to escape. 
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Dear Margaret — 


} nee been thinking all 


morning of the remark in your letter 


about Doug’s wanting to teach but that 
you were discouraging him. 

I recall that you said something to 
the same effect when he came home 
from service in India. He “wanted to do 


hing for humanity” and thought 


somet 
teaching might be one way to do it. 
You felt then too that you would prefer 
that he do something else. 

Now he is with the US Engineers but 
planning to go to school next year to 
get his master’s degree. You say the 
thought of becoming a teacher still per- 
sists in the back of his mind. 

I cannot help but remonstrate against 
this intention of yours to prevent Doug 
from teaching. And I do it with my 
eyes open to all the disadvantages, the 
discriminations, and the insecurities of 
the profession. 

Yet this I would remind you first of 
all. You have no moral right to keep 
him from making this decision—to find 
out the disadvantages for himself, and, 
it may be, to be glad he decided to be 
a teacher in spite of them. We both 
know that young persons must learn 
most things from experience, and that 
they must be free to choose and to accept 
responsibility for their decisions. 

Doug has seen four years of service 
around the world. Now he is home and 
not quite sure of his next move. And 
all this time he has been thinking about 
teaching. I say you must not discourage 
him any longer. 

You became a teacher at a time when 
that was about the only job open to 
women. It is in our family’s blood and 
has been a tradition for many genera- 
tions. You spent two years at a teachers 
college and received your diploma, and 
you had a lifetime job. I remember 
when I was in highschool how I used 


.to envy you, teaching. I knew then I’d 


be doing it too, before many years. 
Then while your four sons were 
growing up you were mainly concerned 
that they have all the advantages a 
family could manage while counting its 
pennies. All those years you continued 
teaching, tho we never called it that. 
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You taught them the rudiments of 
music. You taught them to dance. You 
gave instruction at the municipal play- 
ground to the entire neighborhood. 

You write, “A neighbor boy in the 
tenth grade got into the square root in 
geometry. He had never had it before. 
I had a session with seventh-, eighth-, 
ninth-, and tenth-graders in the com- 
munity, and gave them a whole evening 
of square root.” 

All those 28 years of married life, you 
have been teaching in some capacity or 
another. It comes as natural to you as 
breathing. It has provided you with in- 
numerable moments of genuine satis- 
faction. 

Mothers who don’t have the zeal [and 
the natural aptitude] for teaching aren’t 
doing that sort of thing. Some of them 
couldn’t; most of them wouldn’t. But 
it’s just a part of your life as a mother. 

It seems to me that you are overlook- 
ing the fact that you get a tremendous 
amount of satisfaction out of these teach- 
ing “sessions” and always have. Why, 
then, do you insist on discouraging 
Doug from experiencing the same kind 
of satisfactions when he indicates that 
he may have your love for teaching? 

Perhaps unwittingly you feel that 
teaching is not a spectacular enough pro- 
fession for one with Doug’s fine scho- 
lastic achievements and intellectuality. 
You may feel that he will go unrecog- 
nized all his life, that he will never re- 
ceive a salary commensurate with his 
ability, and that he will become a drudge 
or a stodgy “professor” with no glory 
to him or his work. That may all be 
true. But on the other hand, it may not. 

Until he has tried this profession how 
can you presume to anticipate his ulti- 
mate destiny? How can you dare to 
thwart any humanitarian instinct in 
this way? 

Would you prevent Doug’s knowing 
even the small gladness that comes from 
having taught somebody something? 
Would you keep him from experiencing 
the joy that grows out of relationships 
with students whom one has fired to 
genuine creativeness? 

It is those possible future students of 


Doug’s that I think about. You say, 
“T couldn’t bear to think of him flabber- 
gasted at the attitudes and the lack of 
discipline in the highschool students of 
today. And they learn so little. They 
can’t spell. They can’t write. They can’t 
compose a letter. They have no cour- 
tesy.” 

So you want to “protect” Doug from 
all this? He must have become aware 
of these things already. He hasn’t com- 
pleted highschool, college, and four 
years in service without having noticed 
many things. 

It might be he is so aware of them 
that he feels more than ever impelled 
to teach. You will agree, I am sure, that 
probably those undisciplined, discour- 
teous young persons have had too many 
teachers in the past who didn’t want 
“to do something for humanity.” 

Have you given a thought as to how 
these may need Doug? Not his welfare 
so much, but their need could well be 
considered. Might it not be that his 
humanitarianism, his scholarliness, his 
creativeness could be part of the remedy 
for some young persons at least? 

Discouragements and disillusionments 
happen to persons in all professions at 
times. But I cannot help feel that if 
Doug does not have his try at teaching 
he may never find his proper niche in 
the world’s work. 

For the world’s sake, then, don’t dis- 
courage him any more. It may even be 
that he will weigh the less favorable 
aspects against the others and be glad he 
chose as he did. It has happened to many 
other fine, true, and brave men. And 
if he doesn’t find what he is seeking in 
teaching, he can always go back to his 
engineering. 

Have you read what James Hilton 
said? “If I had a child who wanted to be 
a teacher, I would bid him Godspeed as 
if he were going to war. For indeed the 
war against prejudice, greed, and ig- 
norance is eternal, and those who dedi- 
cate themselves to it give their lives no 
less to see some fraction of the battle 
won.” 

Why not bid Doug Godspeed again 
—and this time into teaching? 

Lovingly, 
IvaH 
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IKE other professions, public-school 
teaching is a restricted occupa- 
tional class. The ranks are closed to 
those not legally qualified; that is, teach- 
ers must be certificated, just as lawyers 
are licensed before being admitted to 
the bar; physicians, dentists, and public 
accountants are licensed; and the clergy 
are ordained. 

A teacher cannot usually obtain a 
teaching certificate unless he is a citizen 
of the United States, is of a certain age, 
and has met certain educational stand- 
ards. 

Having a teaching certificate does not 
of itself guarantee a teaching position, 
as local employing schoolboards are 
usually given the power to prescribe 
additional qualifications for the teachers 
employed in districts over which the 
boards have jurisdiction: 

A license or certificate is a privilege 
to follow a profession or an area within 
the profession, granted by the certificat- 
ing agency in the name of the state; it 
is not evidence of a right to teach in a 
particular position. 


Under the Finger of the Law 


Public-school teachers, unlike most 
other professional people, are govern- 
ment employes; yet teachers occupy a 
position which is more definitely pre- 
scribed by law than most other govern- 
ment positions. 

Not only is admission to teaching reg- 
ulated by law, but after the teacher has 
been employed he is still “under the 
finger of the law.” His salary is fre- 
quently fixed, at least the minimum and 
often the increments in advancement. 
His term of employment is prescribed 
by law, as are many conditions of his 
employment such as his rights, privi- 
leges, immunities, and duties on the 
job. At the end of his career he is by 
law in many states compelled to with- 
draw from the profession, by compul- 
sory retirement provisions. 

Hedged about as the teacher is with 
laws controlling his occupation on all 
sides, it behooves him to learn what 
laws affect his professional life and how 
they operate. 

Teachers are not public officers but 
are employes of the government. This 
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THE LEGAL STATUS 


of the Public-School Ceacher 





A simple and readable statement on a subject which, tho 


important to every teacher, 1s understood by too few 


is a distinction which sometimes proves 
to be important in particular circum- 
stances. 

For example, many state constitutions 
prohibit increasing the salary of a public 
officer during term of office, but the fact 
that teachers are not officers avoids this 
constitutional restriction on the raising 
of teachers salaries during the school 
year. 


Do Labor Laws Apply? 


Labor laws, both federal and state, do 
not include public employes in their pro- 
visions applicable to employes in pri- 
vate industry. Thus is raised the ques- 
tion as to whether or not public em- 
ployes such as teachers may bargain 
collectively with their employers. The 
question has never been answered ju- 
dicially, and the opinions of attorneys 
have differed considerably. 

The most reasonable and logical con- 
clusion is probably that teachers are not 
prohibited from bargaining collectively 
with their employers, but the agreements 
reached thru such collective bargaining 
are always subject to the superior au- 
thority of the law on the subject. The 
agreement cannot violate the existing 
law, nor would the agreement stand 
against a contrary provision of a sub- 
sequent enactment. The 
closed shop has been held to be illegal in 
governmental employment, and strikes 


legislative 


of public employes are generally frowned 
upon as contrary to public policy. 


How Permanent Is the Law? 


Since so many features of teacher em- 
ployment are prescribed by law, teachers 
may well wonder how much reliance 
can be placed upon these laws as per- 
manent guarantees. 


If a law is good, how can a teacher 


be sure that it will remain as a good 
law? Is it subject to change by each 
and any incoming legislature, so that 
the teacher does not know from one leg- 
islative session to another where he may 
stand? Or does the law establish for the 
teacher a contractual relation which 
future legislatures cannot change ex- 
cept with relation to teachers subse- 
quently employed? The United States 
Constitution does not allow the im- 
pairment of the obligation of contracts, 
but do teacher-welfare laws create a 
contract which cannot be impaired by 
anyone? 

Some laws do create vested rights 
under a contractual relation between 
the schoolboard or the state and the 
teachers, but most laws do not establish 
more than what is called a “legislative 
status,” which is subject to change at 
the wil] of each legislature. 

A tenure law, for example, has on oc- 
casion given teachers a false sense of 
security sadly disrupted when a legis- 
lature repealed the law. Salary schedules 
can be modified or even abandoned 
without the consent of the teachers in 
many states. Retirement benefits under 
some laws may be lowered, or rates of 
contribution increased. On the other 
hand, some state tenure, salary, and re- 
tirement laws create contractual rela 
tions which prevent these dire conse- 
quences of legislative amendment. The 
US Supreme Court gave this decision 
on the Indiana tenure law. 

For the most part, however, the 
myriad of laws controlling a teacher’s 
professional life are statements of cur 
rent legislative policy which is subject 
to change by subsequent legislative en 
actment. 

A policy-stating law is just as enforce- 
able during its life as a contractual law. 
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change its policy, it makes no difference 


as the legislature does not 


to the teacher which type of law has 
been enacted. 

As a matter of fact, many types of 
teacher personnel laws must of neces- 
sity be policy statements so that statutes 

avy be amended from time to time to 


meet social change in our way of life. 


What Are the Teacher's Typical 
Rights, Privileges, Immunities, 
and Duties? 


The laws prescribing the teacher’s 
professional life may be classified as 
establishing for the teachers rights, privi- 
leges, immunities, or duties. These 
terms have definite legal meanings. 

A right is an enforceable claim. 
Teachers have certain rights merely be- 
cause they are teachers. They can en- 
force these rights against the school- 
board, the administrators, the patrons, 
or society in general. Such a right may 
be the right to absence with pay during 
illness, the right to compensation if in- 
jured in the performance of duty, or the 
right to participate in political activities 
like other citizens. Not all teachers, how- 
ever, have these rights, as the law is 
silent ca these subjects in many states. 

Furthermore, a law providing leave 
of absence or workmen’s compensation 
benefits may establish not a right for 
the teachers but a discretionary author- 
ity for the schoolboard. Then it is a 
privilege extended to the schoolboard, 
and the teacher has no rights unless the 
schoolboard exercises its privilege in a 
certain way. 

For example, the schoolboard may be 
given authority to grant teachers leave 
of absence with pay, but there is no com- 
pulsion on the schoolboard to do so; or 
the schoolboard may have the privilege 
of electing inclusion or exclusion from 
the workmen’s compensation act. 

Teachers also generally have certain 
privileges which are connected with 
their profession, such as the privilege of 
claiming exemption from jury service. 
The use of corporal punishment in pupil 
discipline is a privilege or right under 
some laws, while in other states the law 
has denied teachers the power to chastise 
a pupil under any circumstances. 

There is another legal concept which 
may be examined with respect to teach- 
ers’ employment conditions; that is, im- 
munity. A person is said to be immune, 
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or to have legal immunity, when an- 
other has no legal power to affect him 
in a specified manner. 

Teachers in some states have an im- 
munity from garnishment of salary and 
in some states an immunity from abuse 
or insult by patrons. Exemption from 
jury service, altho generally a privilege, 
is an immunity in some states. 

A duty is an act or restraint of action 
which may be commanded by another, 
and disobedience results in penalty. 
Teachers have duties fixed by law which 
the schoolboard may command them to 
perform. 

Other laws establish duties for the 
schoolboard, some of which may ulti- 
mately involve duties, rights, or privi- 
leges for the teachers. Under these laws, 
schoolboards may have the power to 
require teachers to do certain things, or 
they may be denied power to require 
certain things of teachers. 


Are These Academic Questions? 


On the contrary, they are very con- 
crete. If the law gives the teacher a right, 
the schoolboard has no power to take the 
right away from the teacher. If the law 
creates an immunity for the teacher, the 
schoolboard cannot require the teacher 
to waive his immunity. If the teacher 
has a privilege, the schoolboard cannot 
forbid him from the exercise of that 
privilege. 

On the other hand, if the teacher has 
been given statutory duties, the school- 
board may dismiss a teacher who fails to 
perform those duties. 

These laws prescribing the teachers’ 
rights, privileges, immunities, and duties 
are statements of the policy of the legis- 
lature at the time the particular law was 
enacted. The legislature has the right 
to change the policy by amendment or 
repeal of the law. 

This is a legislative year; almost all 
states will have regular or special ses- 
sions. Educational bills affecting teacher 
personnel will be considered in a great 
number of states, and teachers will be 
personally affected by the bills which 
are enacted. 

Teachers should therefore be alert to 
the proposals which come before their 
legislators. They should, thru their rep- 
resentatives, seek to prevent the passage 
of bills which will lower their profes- 
sional status. 


They should watch to see that a bill 
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purported to give them an enforceable 
right does not by amendment pass as a 
mere enabling act giving schoolboards 
discretion to grant or withhold the sup- 
posed right. 

They should examine the existing 
laws concerning their employment 
status to determine how they can be 
improved, and also to safeguard against 
damaging amendments to _ statutory 
statements of policy which are to the 
advantage of the profession. 

The organized profession must make 
itself heard. Individual teachers must be 
aware of these problems. State leaders 
need the backing of each and every 
teacher. It is therefore the privilege and 
the duty of every teacher to keep him- 
self informed, watchful, and interested 
in the state legislative program. 


W hat Are the Pitfalls? 


Teacher-welfare laws are interrelated 
to such an extent that one type of provi- 
sion may indirectly affect another type. 
For example, a leave-of-absence law may 
seem generous, but how does absence on 
leave affect a teacher’s retirement status? 
If the retirement law provides for com- 
pulsory retirement at a specified age, 
does this provision override a tenure- 
teacher’s right to continued service dur- 
ing good behavior? These and other in- 
terrelations are some of the points at 
which careful study is needed. 

Another pitfall is a simple little mat- 
ter of grammar. The changing of one 
word in a bill as it passes thru the legis- 
lature may alter the entire meaning of 
the enactment. The most important 
words are “may,” “can,” “shall,” “must,” 
and the like. 

If a law reads that the teacher may do 
thus and so, it gives the teacher a privi- 
lege; if the law reads that the teacher 
must or shall do thus and so, there is 
established a compulsory duty for the 
teacher. 

These are the minutiae which circum- 
scribe the teacher’s legal status. Public- 
school teaching is not a free enterprise; 
it is regulated by laws on the statute 
books, and these laws are interpreted 
by the courts. Never can too much care 
be given to the legislative work of a 
teachers organization so that judicial 
interpretations follow the intent of the 
framers of the statutes. 

—MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN, @ssist- 
ant director, NEA Research Division. 
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HE local teachers association is the big- 
Ta thing to pop over the educational 
horizon this year. The local itself isn’t 
new, of course. Many local groups ante- 
date even the state association and national 
association. 

But in community after community the 
role and responsibility of the local teacher 
group is something its fondest friends 
could hardly have foreseen a short time 
ago. 

The typical local association used to be 
largely a social organization. It was un- 
thinkable that such an association should 
negotiate on anything like equal terms 
with the board, No one suggested that the 
board should regard local officers as the 
responsible spokesmen of all the teachers 
in the community. 


“© Ir’s different now. 

Both boards and teachers have come a 
long way in a short time. Teacher groups 
and boards write formal letters to each 
other, have joint meetings with semi-official 
status. 

Locals make formal appearances before 
boards to present their problems. Boards 
feel that they can sit down quietly with 
teacher-ofhicers and work out a program to 
which all the teachers will be bound. 

This new development has many im- 
plications. It fills out the picture of a 
powerful, unified straight-line teacher or- 
ganization extending from Hometown 
thru Trenton to Washington. 

As education is the concern of the na- 
tion, the responsibility of the state, and the 
immediate creation of the local community, 
we now find the three great organiza- 
tional-servants of the teachers clarifying 
their respective roles. 

The National Education Association 
gathers and digests information as no 
other organization has the resources or 
facilities to do. At the same time it repre- 
sents the cause of education before Con- 
gress and seeks from the nation such fed- 
eral aid as will express the nation’s concern 
with all its children. 

The state association reminds the state 
legislature of its constitutional obligation 
to maintain public schools for all the 
children, watches over those minimum 
statewide standards by which that obliga- 
tion is met, and protects such teacher- 
interests as retirement and tenure, which 
pertain to all the teachers of the state. 

In New Jersey and in a few other states 
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st Our Affiliated Local Associations 


LOCALS and LEADERS 


the state association renders both to local 
groups and to individual teachers a field 
service which places at their finger-tips 
the resources and technics of thousands of 
teachers. — 

It is the local group, however, which 
must in the long run deal with the local 
board. Their new sense of this responsi- 
bility is the major recent development, 
bringing with it, especially, grave new 
problems of leadership. 

No longer is the presidency of the teach- 
ers local an honorary position for some- 
one who is good at arranging teas. It calls 
today for the highest wisdom, leadership, 
and integrity available. 

These new teacher-leaders must know 
where in the community to seek sound 
advice, whom to trust. They must be pre- 
pared to meet the superintendents and 
board members on their own grounds, 
speak their language, win their respect, 
and understand their problems. 

Such leaders must have the confidence 
of their teachers. They must be able to 
guide their thinking, secure their help, 
and weld white and colored, elementary 
and highschool, supervisory and teaching, 
into a unit that will hang together. 

Like Caesar’s wife, the teacher-leader 
must be above suspicion, without being a 
less able politician than Caesar himself. 


“©! Wuere shall we find such paragons? 
We're going to create them, educate them, 
train them, and most difficult of all, 
recognize them when we have them. 

We have the material. There are plenty 
of able teachers who have the ability and 
will bloom miraculously under the re- 
sponsibility. 

Every local association, conscious of its 
new role, should be combing itself for new 
leadership material. It should be planning 
its activities to give potential leaders a 
chance to show their stuff. The state asso- 
ciation can aid their training by its field 
men, its publications, and most of all thru 
such activities as its press and publicity 
conference and its annual conference. 

Local groups should see that potential 
leaders attend such conferences, as well as 
the state and national conventions, where 
they can get “the big picture.” 

This is not a minor program. 
major one. 


It’s a 
Local associations have come 
into their own in the great structure of 
teacher organization. Whether they can 
hold that position, and the structure itself 
be sound from top to bottom, depends in 
large measure upon the quality of the 
leaders they can continue to find during 
the next few years. 

—Lavrence B. Jonnson in The New 
Jersey Educational Review. 


“RECIPE for MORE MONEY” 


Tuar this excellent statement on the 
local association is based on a solid foun- 
dation is shown by the story on page 307, 
which tells how New Jersey local asso- 
ciations, working in cooperation with the 
state association, have gotten salaries 
raised by professional means. 

The New Jersey Education Association 
has issued a “recipe for more money,” 
which is presented here in abridged form: 


Organize your teachers: |1| Form a 
local teachers association. See that it has 
the most able, active leadership your 
school system can provide. [2] Set up a 
salary committee. [3] Ask the NJEA for 
help. 

Organize your facts: [1] What’s your 
present salary plan? [2] Who are your 
teachers? [3] What justifies increases? 
[4] What do you want? [5] Where’s the 


money? [6] What will your program 
accomplish for the schools and children 
of your community? For the community 
itself? 

Organize your presentation: [1] Show 
your facts in statements, graphs, charts, 
speeches, letters, leaflets, posters. [2] 
Credit board and community for what 
they have done. [3] Use simple, nontech- 
nical language. [4] Stress the benefits to 
children, school, and community. 

Organize your community: | 1| Go first 
to the superintendent or supervising prin- 
cipal. [2] Present your facts to the board. 
[3] See that the community knows them. 
[4] See that the board knows there is 
community support for what you want. 

The complete recipe, with each item 
elaborated in detail, appeared in the- New 
Jersey Educational Review, November 
1946. 
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Our Affiliated State Associations 


ALABAMA 


Tue theme We’ve come a long way— 
and we still march on activates the silver 
anniversary celebration of the Alabama 
School Journal. Significant progress was re- 
corded during the past 25 years. 
in teacher welfare 
thru retirement, tenure, prompt payment 
of salaries, sick leave, and higher salaries. 
Equalization was begun, a minimum 
school program started, increased school 
revenues secured, and a building fund for 
schools and colleges established. The school 
term was raised to eight months. 


Gains were made 


The association may well take pride in 
the part it has taken in securing these 
advances. Hats off also to the Alabama 
state superintendents for their leadership 
over the years in helping to win these 
battles for education. 

New milestones will be set up as the 
lawmakers, citizens, and teachers pursue 
common objectives of improved schools 
thru improved laws. Immediate proposals 
include an $1800 average salary, nine- 
month term, adequate buildings, better 
attendance laws, appointive superinten- 
dents, reduced class load, and federal aid. 


ARIZONA 


IreM number one in the current pro- 
gram of the association calls for $775 of 
state support per pupil in average daily 
attendance, including kindergarten, high- 
school, and junior-college pupils. 

These increased revenues for schools are 
intended to maintain a $2400 a year mini- 
mum salary for Arizona teachers—and not 
less than $2500 per classroom for schools 
with fewer than five teachers—to be called 
for by specific provisions in proposed legis- 
lation. Included is a formula to discour- 
age, but not prohibit, classes of sizes of 
more than 30 pupils. 

Continuing contract legislation is an- 
other major objective, along with changes 
to liberalize the retirement law. A pro- 
posed amendment to the state constitution 
would reorganize the state board of educa- 
tion and make the position of state super- 
intendent appointive by the board. 

Such portions of the legislative program 
as may fail to be enacted will be considered 
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for inclusion in a legislative program to 
be presented to the people of the state by 
means of initiative measures at the gen- 
eral election in 1948. 

The new scale of association dues be- 
gins at $5 and rises to $10 for teachers 
whose salaries are between $1501 and 
$2000. From this point on, the scale of 
dues increases $5 for each $500 increase in 
salary to a maximum of $45 for those with 
salaries greater than $5000 per year. 


4 
VIRGINIA 


Tue extra session of the legislature set 
up the sum of $2,166,000 for increasing 
teachers pay during this school year and 
an additional $3,675,000 for regular in- 
creases next year. Another $1,000,000 was 
appropriated conditionally for 1947-48. 

A nine-member commission was author- 
ized to study school financing and provide 
information upon which the regular ses- 
sion in 1948 would enact further school 
legislation. 

Enrolment trends in teacher-training in- 
stitutions in Virginia over the past eight 
years reveal two significant facts as to 
teacher supply. The number of students 
enrolled in the teaching curriculums has 
steadily decreased. This decrease has been 
greater in the elementary than in the high- 
school teaching curriculums. 

The overall decrease in the enrolments 
in teacher education was 28°. In the ele- 
mentary area the decrease was 59°; in 
the highschool area, 16°/,. More than five 
times as many students are preparing to 
become highschool teachers; yet there are 
twice as many elementary as highschool 
teaching positions. 

With only 355 students now enrolled in 
all four years of the elementary teaching 
curriculums, less than 100 new elementary 
teachers for each of the next four years 
will be available for Virginia. The high- 
school supply is more nearly adequate. 


WASHINGTON 


ScHooL support to the extent of $702 
million is the first item in the legislative 
program of the association. Other appro- 
priations recommended by the representa- 
tive assembly call for $zz million for 
retirement; $2 million for transportation 





equipment; $2 million for nursery schools, 
school recreation, junior colleges, and edu- 
cation of handicapped children; and $30 
million for state matching and for school 
buildings. 

Other areas include equal division of 
federal forestry funds between schools and 
roads, increase in county school tax from 
.g mill to one mill with provision that 
county superintendent’s office be financed 
from this fund, and clarification of the 
school laws. 

On the agenda also are items relating 
to state and county boards of education, 
school district reorganization, compulsory 
school attendance, state scholarships, ap- 
pointment of the superintendent of public 
instruction, exchange teachers, and other 
topics. 

Two amendments relating to increased 
dues and the reorganization of the associa- 
tion will be voted upon in 1947. The pro- 
posed scale of dues offers a choice between 
[1] annual active dues of $7.50 and as- 
sociate membership dues of $2.50; or [2] 
making dues one-half of one percent of 
the salary, inclusive of $2 local and $3 
national dues. 

The other proposed amendment has to 
do with the constituency of the board of 
directors and the appointment of com- 
mittees. 


IOWA 


A NEw 16mm sound film, lowa Educa- 
tion at the Crossroads, has been released 
for use in community meetings. It shows 
Iowa’s need of state support for schools. 

The story is of more than passing inter- 
est in that it is geared to the centennial 
celebration of the state. The most impor- 
tant spectator of the spectacular parade, the 
citizen of tomorrow, is the point of em- 
phasis as the school needs unfold. 

Other interpretative projects include sev- 
eral illustrated leaflets. Specific titles in- 
clude: Untie These Hands, Let’s Get 
Down to Brass Tacks, The Fourth R, Mr. 
Smith Goes to School, Make Their Road 
Easier, Three Basic Needs, and Proposals 
for School Legislation in 1947. 

These interpretative projects have been 
made possible under the Blueprint pro- 
gram adopted in 1943 and reported in the 
March 1946 Journa. The dues now range 
from $4.50 to $o. 
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MORE REPORTS ON THE 
VICTORY ACTION PROGRAM 
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Arkansas—The Victory Action Program 
was endorsed by the representative council. 
The resolution of approval of the goals 
stressed the importance of a unified pro- 
fession working aggressively to place 
standards of preparation, code of ethics, 
professional growth, and remuneration on 
a par with other service professions. 


Iowa—In accordance with Victory Ac- 
tion goals the delegate assembly adopted 
a platform of four basic planks: organiza- 
tion, professional qualifications, teacher 
welfare, and public support. Twenty defi- 
nite items make up the working program. 


Minnesota—The Victory Action Pro- 
gram was endorsed by the delegate as- 
sembly. It was recommended that favor- 
able consideration be given of an allinclu- 
sive membership in local, state, and na- 
tional organizations, administered thru 
local associations. 


Missouri—The delegate assembly urged 
all teachers to become members of the 
National Education Association. It en- 
dorsed the Victory Action Program. 

Two bills providing for appropriations 
totaling $15,000,000 for teachers salaries 
were sponsored by the Missouri association. 
One act stipulates that $5,000,000 be used 
for increasing salaries for the current year. 
This would mean approximately $200 for 
every teacher. The other act would set 
aside $10,000,000 for increasing teachers 
salaries during the next biennium. 


Wisconsin—The importance of active 
effort on the part of every local association 
in meeting the state’s Victory Action goals 
is being emphasized. The NEA director 
recommends that each local association 
help by naming an NEA committee, plan- 
ning a program devoted to the NEA, en- 
roling its members in the NEA, and 
affiliating as a local with the NEA. 


Minimum Salary Legislation—As this 
JouRNAL goes to press, 42 state legislatures 
are in session. The median salary proposals 
in 23 states is $2400. Ten states are asking 
for less than $2400; ten for $2400; and three 
for larger amounts. California has au- 
thorized a $2400 minimum by amendment 
November 5. 

Other states working for $2400 mini- 
mums are Delaware, Florida, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Montana, New York, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

The District of Columbia, New Jersey, 
and Washington are seeking $2600, $2500, 
and $2800 minimums respectively. 
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Che Cooperative Way 


Cunv cooperation between the 
NEA, the New Jersey Education As- 
sociation, and some 200 local associa- 
tions, New Jersey teachers are receivy- 
ing several hundred thousand dollars 
more pay this year than their original 
contracts called for. 


Dozens of communities, from the 
largest to the smallest, have increased 
salaries, issued new contracts, or voted 
bonuses up to the legal limit of $360. 
Dozens of new salary schedules, 
geared to the times, are in effect or 
begin operation in September. This 
has been done without a strike any- 
where in the state. 


The state association started the year 
with two fulltime field workers. One 
of these is employed on a contract be- 
tween the NJEA and the NEA, under 
which the latter bears part of the sal- 
ary and expenses. The availability of 
these field workers was made known 
to all local associations. 


In every community our field men 
started from the premise that they 
were there to bring about an under- 
standing between teachers, board, and 
if necessary, the community. 


If, as sometimes happened, the 
field workers were not called until 
the teachers were ready to go on 
strike, they arrived armed with a 
whole list of other devices to try first. 
For the salary committee there was a 
whole kit of materials, a long list of 
local data to gather and organize for 
presentation to the board, and a great 
deal of information on what other 
communities were doing. 


By the time a meeting with the 
board was arranged, local committees 
usually had an analysis of the school 
and municipal budget, with facts on 
any existing surpluses; the name, ex- 
perience, training, and salary of every 
other teacher, with a picture of dis- 
crepancies under the existing salary 
schedule; the latest available data on 
living costs and wages of other work- 
ers; a picture of teacher-turnover in 
the community and the many prob- 
lems of getting and keeping new 
teachers. 

The presentation before the board 
usually consisted of two parts. The 
short-term program was designed to 
give the teachers more money imme- 


diately to meet the current emergency. 
The long-term program usually con- 
sisted of a single salary schedule, with 
a program of adjustments under 
which every teacher wouid eventu- 
ally be brought to her proper place. 


Whenever possible the teachers 
came to the board knowing the cost 
of their proposals, and with some idea 
of how they might be put into effect. 

In most cases the NJEA field man 
appeared with the local committee be- 
fore the board. His function was to 
advise with them and to bring to the 
local board the state and national pic- 
ture of the teacher-shortage. If the 
board doubted the local support for 
a good program, the field man and 
local teachers sought a public hearing 
or open meeting, at which they ar- 
ranged to have favorable appeals. 


Occasionally such meetings resulted 
in almost immediate agreement be- 
tween board and teachers. More fre- 
quently there were delays, counter- 
proposals, and prolonged negotiations. 
By contact with key individuals in the 
community the field men endeavored 
to feel its pulse and advise the teachers 
how far it would go. In a few cases 
it was necessary to appeal to the peo- 
ple, by the organization of commu- 
nity school councils, or thru publicity. 

The service has been as welcome to 
school administrators as to teachers. 
In the more difficult situations, the 
superintendent was in the middle, 
pressed between teachers and board, 
pressed from both sides. By bringing 
board and teachers together, many an 
administrative headache was eased. 


The board members appreciated the 
fact that field workers and teachers 
worked from the facts, and always in 
the direction of better schools. Like 
most teachers, most board members 
are trying to do a good job. They wel- 
come help in doing it. 

The results are thousands of dollars 
in the paychecks of New Jersey teach- 
ers; increased appreciation of the state 
association for the way it met a need; 
and organization of at least 20 new 
local associations, with new life blown 
into dozens of others. 

—LAURENCE JOHNSON, whose state- 
ment on local associations appears on 


page 305. 
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National Campaign for Teacher 
Selection 


Seep 


Tue NEA National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards is conducting a teacher-selection cam- 
paign during April. About 10,000 kits 
of materials have been prepared and dis- 
tributed to education associations and 
school administrators thruout the country. 

The goal of this campaign is to present 
teaching as a dynamic, challenging career 
full of opportunities and satisfactions for 
men and women of superior attainments. 
The campaign will also extend to students 
who have started on their college careers. 
It was launched at a national conference 
of state association representatives and 
teacher-selection consultants held in At- 
lantic City on Sunday, March 2. 

Every teacher can help to build a 
stronger profession by supporting this 
campaign in his local schools and com- 
munity. 


Nebraska Teacher Thanks NEA 


Heven Suurt err, one of five teachers 
unjustly discharged last spring by the Mc- 
Cook, Nebraska, schoolboard without 
warning or a chance to be heard in their 
own defense, writes: “I’m enclosing my 
check for $100 for an NEA Life Member- 
ship. The help of the Defense Commission 
added immeasurably to the prestige and 
morale of the fight.” Miss Shurtleff was on 
the junior-college faculty, had taught in 
McCook for 19 years, and was described 
by her colleagues and fellow citizens as a 
superior teacher, unusually interested in 
her students and devoted to the welfare of 
the schools, 

Subsequent to the Commission’s investi- 
gation—which held both the board and 
superintendent responsible for the mistreat- 
ment of the teachers and recommended 
the teachers’ reinstatement—the superin- 
tendent of schools at McCook resigned 
and the citizens are taking steps to elect a 
new board of education. 


Safety Commission 


Tue National Commission on Safety 
Education held a meeting at the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel in Atlantic City 
March 6-7, following the convention of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 


Plans for future projects were discussed 
and approved. 
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Know Your NE. 


How Do You Select Your 
NEA State Director? 


At THE Cincinnati meeting of the NEA 
Representative Assembly next July, State 
NEA Directors will be elected from Alaska 
and the following states: 


Nebraska 
Nevada [one year] 
North Carolina 


Alabama 
Colorado 
Delaware 


Idaho Rhode Island 
Louisiana Texas 
Maryland Vermont 
Massachusetts Virginia 
Michigan Wisconsin 


Minnesota 


The NEA Charter, Bylaws, and Standing 
Rules provide that one-third of the State 
Directors shall be elected each year, for a 
three-year term, by the Representative As- 
sembly at the annual summer meeting but 
that they shall be nominated by the dele- 
gates from each state at a caucus of the 
delegates held the first day of the annual 
convention. 

Several states now make the NEA Di- 
rector an exofficio member of the executive 
committee or the board of directors of the 
state education association. In these states, 
therefore, leaders usually select the State 
Director at the annual meeting of the state 
association. This arrangement seems de- 
sirable since it tends to integrate and .co- 
ordinate the work of the state and national 
associations, 

In order to be eligible to serve as a State 
Director one must have been a member of 
the NEA, and of the state and local asso- 
ciations, with dues paid, for at least three 
years immediately preceding the election. 

The major responsibilities of the NEA 
Board of Directors as specified in the By- 
laws and developed thru many years of 
experience may be summarized as follows: 


[1] To receive and consider with care 
the reports of the officers and committees 
of the Association. 


[2] To recommend policies to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 


[3] To elect annually one member of 


The Victory Action Program asks 
that our local, state, and na- 
tional associations become one 
in structure as great teachers 
have always been one in spirit. 
—PEARL A. WANAMAKER, president, NEA. 





the NEA Board of Trustees and two mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 

[4] To elect members of the Budget 
Committee. 

[5] To approve all bills incurred by the 
Association and its officers. 

[6] To appropriate from current funds 
amounts of money ordered by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly for the work of special 
committees of research and investigation. 

[7] To approve the bylaws of depart- 
ments and to recommend the establish- 
ment or discontinuance of departments. 

[8] To determine the time and place of 
the annual meeting of the Association. 


The State Director is the official repre- 
sentative of the National Education Asso- 
ciation within his own state and carries 
many responsibilities, some of which are: 


[1] To develop and carry thru in co- 
operation with the officers of the state as- 
sociation and other leaders enthusiastic and 
effective enrolment campaigns. 

[2] To prepare publicity material each 
month regarding the work of the NEA for 
publication in the state association journal, 
in the publication of local associations, and 
in the public press. 

[3] To arrange for exhibits of services 
and publications of the NEA at the state 
conventions and local meetings of teachers. 

[4] To represent the national Associa- 
tion officially at state association meetings. 

[5] To represent or arrange for speak- 
ers to represent the NEA at district and 
local teachers meetings and at teachers 
college assembly programs. 


The NEA Board of Directors is an im- 
portant part of the NEA organization and 
should, therefore, be made up of outstand- 
ing members of the profession from each 
state who are thoroly familiar with organi- 
zation problems and who have demon- 
strated ability to secure the cooperation of 
other state and local leaders. 

State NEA Directors receive no salaries 
for their services. However, they enjoy the 
distinction which comes from being the 
official representatives of their states on the 
NEA Board of Directors, and they receive 
full expenses for attendance at the sum- 
mer convention. 


The Cincinnati Meeting 


Deraits and information concerning the 
Cincinnati meeting of the 1947 Representa- 
tive Assembly of the NEA, July 7-11, will 
appear in the May Journat. 
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Committee on International Relations 


Hunpreps of local teachers associations 
thruout the United States have held meet- 
ings during the past year for group dis- 
cussion of these five current international 
topics: 

UNESCO 

The Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations 

The Future of Germany 


Problems of International Trade 
One World or Two? 


Program materials on each of these five 
topics were assembled into “kits” by the 
NEA Committee on International Rela- 
tions and made available to the 728 advi- 
sory members of the committee. Each ad- 
visory member, having been named to 
that position by the president of an NEA- 
afhliated local or state association, received 
letters from the chairman, suggesting that 
the above five topics be used as themes for 
discussion meetings and offering to make 
available a free kit of approximately 50 
items—pamphlets, posters, reprints, and 
a handbook of program ideas. 

Altho the kits were originally prepared 
exclusively for the use of advisory mem- 
bers of the committee, a small surplus of 
kit materials still remains at NEA head- 
quarters. A selection of these materials 
will be sent free, as long as the supply 
lasts, to any interested NEA member who 
directs his request to the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 

Members of the “core committee” of the 
Committee on International Relations are: 
Ben M. Cherrington, chairman; Rachel 
Evans Anderson; Kenneth Holland; Wil- 
liam F. Russell; and Howard E. Wilson. 


Proposed Amendments to Bylaws 


WE CALL to your special attention the 
proposed amendments to the NEA bylaws 
which appear on page 321 of this JouRNAL. 


Elsewhere in This Journal 


For information about NEA activities, 
see the federal aid pages, 278-79; NEA 
and the public, 281; the story of the Re- 
search Division, 288-89; professional in- 
stitutes, 299; and NEA departments, pages 
310-311. 


PUBLICATIONS 


LET’S TEACH DRIVING: AN ADMINISTRATIVE 
GUIDEBOOK has been prepared for school 
administrators, teachers, schoolboards, and 
others. It discusses the need for training 
highschool students how to drive, outlines 
the content of a course in driving, and pre- 
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DRAWING BY ELIZABETH MILLER 


Irs five great commissions enable the National Education Association 
to serve the profession in many ways. First of these commissions to be 
created was the Legislative Commission, in 1920, as an outcome of the 
work of the Commission on Emergency in Education, which had mobil- 
ized the profession to meet the conditions arising as a result of World 
War I. 

Then came the Educational Policies Commission in 1935, created by 
joint action of the NEA and the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. The National Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
thru Education was set up in 1941. The National Commission on Safety 
Edueation, begun in 1939 as the Safety Education Unit of the Research 
Division, was extended to commission status in 1943. Youngest of the 
group is the National Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, created at Buffalo in 1946. Activities of all these groups 
are recorded in THE JOURNAL. 

The drawing shows one of the historic early meetings of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission at Crawford Notch, New Hampshire, when 
the plans of action were introduced. Tut Journat staff will be interested 
in knowing how many of the men and women around the table are 
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recognized by our readers. 


sents practical solutions to the major prob- 
lems of providing driving instruction. 

This publication represents the thinking 
of a large group of people. Students of the 
problem from education, private and pub- 
lic agencies, and industry gave generously 
of their time and ideas in order to make 
Let’s Teach Driving representative and of 
utmost practical value. The project and. re- 
sulting publication were supervised by a 
subcommittee of the NEA Commission on 
Safety Education. 136p. 50¢. NEA. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. Reg- 
ular NEA discounts. 


LEARNING THE WAYS OF DEMOCRACY— 
Demand for this volume of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, which has 
been out of print, has been so great that 
it has been reprinted. The content is the 
same as in the previous run, but the in- 
crease in the cost of paper necessitates 





raising the price to $2. Paper bound. Order 
from the Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 





NEA DUES 
Regular—including full active 
privileges and a year’s subscription 
to THE JouRNAL ........ See 
Special— including full active privi- 
leges plus a year’s subscription to THE 
JournaL, the Research Bulletin, and 


the annual Volume of Addresses and 
eer nants 


Life—full privileges for life, includ- 
ing THe Journat, the Research Bul- 
letin, and the annual Volume of Ad- 
dresses and Proceedings _ $100 
or $10 annually for 10 years. 
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Consumer Education Conferences 


Tue Consumer Education Study of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals has recently sponsored a series 
of one-day planning conferences in three 
cities: St. Louis, January 10; Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 6; and Minneapolis, February 7. 

In each case lay participation in pro- 
gram-planning was stressed, the Chicago 
meeting being sponsored by the Tri-County 
Association of Illinois Schoolboards. The 
units of text material and the more general 
plans which have been developed by the 
Consumer Education Study were evaluated 
and given enthusiastic endorsement. 

The participating lay groups as well as 
the professional representatives in every 
case heartily approved a vigorous program 
of action to increase the emphasis on con- 
sumer education in the general curriculum. 


Conference on Higher Education 


Pians for the National Conference on 
Higher Education to be held at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago, March 31-April 3, under 
sponsorship of the NEA Department of 
Higher Education, were going forward as 
this JouRNAL went to press. 

The aim of the conference is to find, 
thru cooperative professional study, solu- 
tions for many of the crucial problems 
caused by the unprecedented expansion of 
the nation’s colleges and universities. 

The conference is expected to bring to- 
gether 500 carefully selected leaders from 
all branches of the profession in all types 
of accredited colleges and universities thru- 
out the nation. 

It will be organized as a work confer- 
ence, along the same lines as the highly 
successful National Conference on the Edu- 
cation of Veterans in Colleges and Uni- 
versities sponsored by the department in 
April 1946 in Chicago. 

The 1947 conference will be larger and 
much broader in scope than the conference 
of last year, being directed to the most 
pressing problems of higher education as 
a whole. 

Major areas for consideration include: 


[1] Enrolment — present and future 
trends; equalization of opportunity thru 
scholarships and other means. 

[2] -Facilities—plant and equipment to 
meet needs of expanding enrolment; or- 
ganization of facilities and programs; in- 
stitutional, state, and regional planning. 

[3] Aims and curriculum—telation of 
higher education to individual welfare, 
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strengthening of American society, and 
national defense; coordination of general 
education, specialized education, and re- 
search; higher education and world peace. 

[4] Student personnel services—admis- 
sion policy; counseling; student health and 
welfare. 

[5] Faculty—preparation, supply, and 
retention of instructional staff; salaries; 
economic and professional security. 

[6] Finance—cost trends; endowment 
problems; tuition rates; state and federal 
aid. 

[7] Veterans — subsistence allotments; 
relations with Veterans Administration; 
special problems related to the education 
of veterans, 


Rural Regional Conferences 


Recionat conferences on rural life and 
education, sponsored jointly by the NEA 
Department of Rural Education and va- 
rious state and local groups, are being held 
this spring. 


Conference Place Date 
Midsouth Richmond, Ky. Apr. 3-4 
Northwest Spokane Apr. 9-11 
Midwest Minneapolis Apr. 17-19 


Rocky Mountain Salt Lake City Apr. 17-19 
South Atlantic Jackson’s Mill, 


W. Va. May 1-3 


Plans are underway for conferences later 
in the New England, Great Lakes, North 
Atlantic, and Southwest regions. Problems 
of special concern to the region are being 
planned in each instance, with each state 
represented on the committee for its region. 


Classroom-Teacher 
National Conferences 


THE executive committee of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers has 
unanimously decided to resume the prac- 
tice successfully followed in three previous 
years of holding national summer confer- 
ences, 

Such conferences were held at North- 
western University in 1940, at Columbia 
University in 1941, and at the University 
of Denver in 1942. 

Plans are now underway to hold a 
national conference at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, July 14-25, 1947, under the 
sponsorship of the NEA department and 
Miami University. 

Dean E. J. Ashbaugh, University School 
of Education; Mary Titus, president of the 
department; and Hilda Maehling, execu- 
tive secretary, will act as directors, 


Purpose—The conference offers a splen- 
did opportunity for classroom teachers to 
discuss new trends in education, to ex- 
change ideas, to learn how other groups 
are meeting their problems, and to discuss 
organization plans and technics. 

Outstanding speakers of national renown 
will conduct morning seminars, which will 
be followed by group meetings and dis- 
cussions. 

Theme—The theme for the conference 
will be “Building Finer Human Relations” 
and “Building Strong and Active Local 
Associations.” 

Credit—Two semester hours of gradu- 
ate or undergraduate credit will be offered. 

University Tuition— Five dollars for 
those desiring credit. 

Living Accommodations — All partici- 
pants will be housed in the North and 
South Halls. These beautiful dormitories 
of Williamsburg architecture are conven- 
iently located on the campus and are well 
equipped to meet adequately the needs of 
the conference. Participants will be as- 
signed to comfortable twin-bedded rooms. 

Fees—A fee of $57 will be charged. 
This includes meals, room, and incidentals, 
An additional university tuition fee of $5 
will be assessed those who desire credit. 

Recreational Activities—Teas, luncheons, 
dinners, picnics, dancing, games, group 
singing, and a varied recreational program 
will be provided. 

Registration—Those interested in the 
conference may secure additional informa- 
tion by writing to the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth St. 


Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


Science Information 
Packet Service 


The National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion [an NEA department] is producing a 
Science Information Packet Service for its 
members. Its purpose is to meet needs of 
science teachers for information on de- 
velopments of scientific research and 
changes in contemporary living brought 
about by research. 

The packets will contain numerous in- 
dustrial booklets, copies of radio talks, and 
reprints of articles in science magazines 
pertinent to the teaching of science. Selec- 
tion is based on cumulative reports of a 
committee of the department, following 
careful study and evaluation of all available 
source materials from industries and scien- 
tific organizations. 
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This service makes for a better-informed 
science teacher, and ultimately it may 
mean the production of a finer type of in- 
formative materials for him. 

For information, write to Bertha Slye, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Superintendents’ Intercultural 
Problems 


Tue American Association of School 
Administrators will publish for superin- 
tendents of schools a guide for dealing 
with intergroup problems and for advanc- 
ing, thru the schools, a broad program of 
mutual respect and understanding for indi- 
vidual personality regardless of ethnologi- 
cal, religious, economic, or social back- 
grounds, 

A pamphlet of not to exceed 64 pages 
is planned and is now in preparation by 
the association’s Intergroup Education 
Commission. Members of this commission 
are as follows: 


Superintendent Will C. Crawford of — 


San Diego, California; Superintendent 
Earl A. Dimmick of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Superintendent John H. Dyer of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania; Superintendent 
John S. Herron of Newark, New Jersey; 
Superintendent Ira Jarrell of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Superintendent Charles H. Lake of 
Cleveland, Ohio; Superintendent Charles 
D. Lutz of Gary, Indiana; Superintendent 
Julius E. Warren of University City; Mis- 
souri; Superintendent Warren T. White of 
Dallas, Texas; Assistant Superintendent 
Garnet C. Wilkinson of Washington, D.C. 

It is hoped that the pamphlet will be 
available for distribution in the autumn 
of 1947. 


UBEA Forum 


Tuis is the title selected by the executive 
board of the United Business Education 
Association for its new monthly magazine. 
The first issue of the UBEA Forum 
reached the members of this NEA depart- 
ment during March. 

The United Business Education Asso- 
ciation plans to make its periodical a full- 
fledged business education magazine cover- 
ing all phases of the field. 

J. Frank Dame, director of business 
teacher training, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, has been named 
editor of the Forum. Dr. Dame is co- 
author of Prognosis Guidance and Place- 
ment in Business Education, author of 
many popular articles, and a member of 
the executive committee of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association. 

Dr. Dame will be assisted in his edi- 
torial duties by a staff of specialists in each 
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of the following divisions: stenography and 
typewriting, bookkeeping and accounting, 
general clerical occupations, and distribu- 
tive occupations. 

For manuscripts the editors will draw 
on outstanding classroom teachers, super- 
visors, and leaders in business. Space will 
be devoted to the UBEA activities, such as 
the Future Business Leaders of America 
Clubs and national headquarter notes. 

In addition to the Forum, members of 
the organization will receive the spring and 
summer issues of the National Business 
Education Quarterly. 

Frances E. Merrill, Drake University, is 
issue editor for the spring Ouarterly, which 
will be devoted to guidance, placement, 
and follow-up in business education. 

Paul Muse, State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, is issue editor for the summer 
Ouarterly, which will be devoted to re- 
search in business education. 

Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana, is general 
editor of the Quarterly. 

Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is president of the 
United Business Education Association. 
Hollis P. Guy, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C., is executive 
secretary. 


Consumer Education Series 


TEN units are now ready in this series, 
some of them just off the press. All are 
attractively printed, paper-bound, addressed 
directly to the highschool student in a 
simple, catchy style. Their teachability and 
authenticity are assured by four years of 
special research and experimentation by 
the Consumer Education Study. 

[1] The Modern American Consumer 
—introductory; lays out the problem as a 
whole. Appendix B, for teachers, discusses 
purposes and philosophy of consumer edu- 
cation, with many hints on organization 
and method. Especially useful in staff 
planning of a program, in teacher-pupil 
planning of a sequence of units, and as 
the basis of a single unit. 67p. 35¢. 

[2] Learning To Use Advertising— 
treats advertising as an essential medium 
of consumer information. Thru a wealth 
of activities the student learns to use it 
discriminatingly and studies how it may 
be improved. 107p. 35¢. 

[3] Time on Your Hands—on the “con- 
suming” of leisure time by an individual, 
and on community programs for recrea- 
tion. 122p. 35¢. 

[4] Investing in Yourself—the imme- 
diate problem of how a youth may use 
his resources most effectively in securing 
an education, developing himself, and get- 
ting a start at his career. A combination 


of guidance with education in the use of 
money. gop. 35¢. 

[5] The Consumer and the Law—the 
law as it relates to everyday affairs, stripped 
of technicalities, presented in terms of or- 
dinary cases. The sort of law everybody 
should know. 122p. 35¢. 

[6] Using Standards and Labels—a prac- 
tical guide to the use of labels as a source 
of facts consumers need. Includes also a 
study of scientific developments in stand- 
ardization, testing, and rating of goods 
and an objective analysis of the grade- 
labeling controversy. 128p. 35¢. 

[7] Managing Your Money—budgeting, 
right now as a youth and later as a family 
head; carrying on the financial side of 
consumer affairs in a businesslike way; 
saving and investing the savings. 133p. 35¢. 

[8] Buying Insurance—Social Security 
and group plans of insurance, as well as 
traditional life, health, accident, and prop- 
erty insurance. A thoroly practical guide. 
136p. 35¢. 

[9] Using Consumer Credit—buying on 
open account and on the instalment plan; 
borrowing money. A unit aimed at build- 
ing sound judgment along with practical 
technics. 107p. 35¢. 

[10] Investing in Your Health—te best 
use of resources for protecting and improv- 
ing health. The problem of “buymanship” 
as it applies in the field of health. 56p. 35¢. 

Order from the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street. Northwest, Washington 6, 
D. C. Usual NEA discounts, 


Health Publications 


Tue following new publications are 
available from the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 


Washington 6, D. C.: 


Health and Physical Fitness for All 
American Children and Youth. 16p. 10¢. 

Health and Physical Education for the 
Atomic Age. 8p. 5¢. 

Vocational Guidance Series, No. 1: 
Health Education as a Profession, 8p. 5¢. 


The Role of Speech 
in the Elementary School 


A pamphlet of suggestions for vitalizing 
the elementary school curriculum thru 
speech, prepared by the Speech Association 
of America [an NEA department] has 
been issued by the NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals. 112p. Order 
from the DESP, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


Orders for all NEA and department 
publications must be accompanied by cash 
if the amount is $1 or less. 
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His table shows for each state the enrolment in junior 
‘Dale public and private, for selected years since 1931. 
The tremendous growth already made in the junior-college 
movement is but the beginning of what may be expected in 
the future. 

As pointed out by Executive Secretary Jesse Bogue of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges in his article on 
page 271, the junior-college movement is now spreading 
from the West into the East. 

California has by far the greatest number of junior colleges 
and the largest number of students enrolled. Texas comes 
second. 


The genesis of the junior-college movement goes back to 
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Junior-College Enrolment by States, 1931-46 


the beginning of the present century, tho there were a few in- 
stitutions even before this which offered educational programs 
that were rather closely related to those of the early junior 
colleges. 

There are now 636 junior colleges in continental United 
States. Of these, 312 are public institutions and 324 are 
private. 

The enrolment in the public junior colleges was 215,366 
at the end of the school year, 1945-46. At that same time the 
private junior colleges enrolled 76,237. 

In the table below, [1] indicates enrolment not reported 
for four public and six private institutions; [2] indicates 
enrolment data incomplete. 


Enrolment in Private Junior Colleges Total Enrolment 















































































1931 | 1935 | 1940 | 1943 | 1946 1931 | 1935 | 1940 | 1943 | 1946 | 1931 | 1935 | 1940 | 1943 | 1946 
1 | 2 3 4 5 . 7 8 9 | 10 " 2 | 1 4 | 6 | 16 

Continental United States 45,021: 74,853 140,258 |237,601 |215,366 | 29,087: 32,954 | 56,165 | 75,503 | 76,237 | 74,088'|107,807 196,423 |313,104 |291,603 

| | | | | 
Alabama 30; 115) 619|.......|  47| 256) 328°; 1,009) 1,095; 765, 286|  444| 1,628| 1,095| 12 
Arizona 480; 866 1,036| 1,157| 1,749 | 161 bei ....| . 641 | 866 | 1,036 | 1,157 | 1,749 
Arkansas 1,403 | 1,489 | 2,592 | 2,213 | 2,225| 461, 488, 115; 730| 710| 1,864| 1,977| 2,707| 2,943) 2,935 
California 16,415 | 35,053 | 72,189 (141,564 |118,044 | 657 | 1,320:, 1,480 | 3,246 | 1,852 | 17,072 | 36,373:| 73,669 144,810 |t9, 896 
Colorado 134) 283 | 1,054 | 2,594) 2,527) 658| 452| (375| ‘687; ‘424, ‘792| (735 | 1,429| 3,281| 2,951 

| 
"EE AOR FN PEI SRE. ye 318 | 2,147) 5,887| 6,309| 182 318 | 2,147| 5,887| 6,375 
Delaware a AEE Fee | | 173 on odie 173 
District of Columbia tka RET Ot aa 314| 598| 1,241 | 3,444| 671, 314) §98| 1,241 | 3,444) 671 
Florida... .... 150 | 215 96| 280; 178| 106; 552| 2,064| 2,155 | 1,695 256,  767| 2,160| 2,435| 1,873 
Georgia... 377 | 2,015 | 4,617| 4,131| 3,527| 706|  895| 1,308| 1,237| 1,413, 1,083| 2,910| 5,925| 5,368| 4,94¢ 
Idaho 576 | 1,576 | 1,515| 1,588| 2,245| 283, 636,  361°| 315|  308| 959 | 2,212| 1,876| 1,903| 2,553 
Illinois 6,208 | 1,784 | 12,172 | 14,639 | 9,676 | 2,014| 1,711| 2,539 | 3,676 | 2,928  8,222| 3,495°| 14,711 | 18,315 | 12,602 
BI on ciniasatctomens . | 11 | 127 | 268 | “366 | 674) “683 | 490, «268 | 366 | 674) 784) G17 
lowa 1,521 | 1,968, 2,226 | 2,109| 1,349| 836)  993/| 1,183| 1,075| 1,152/ 2,357| 2,861 | 3,409| 3,184| 2,501 
Kansas 1,984 | 3,056 | 4,536 | 4,480| 2,490; 429,  306| ‘s62| ‘696| ‘641 | 2,413| 3,362) 5,398| 5,176| 3,131 
Kentucky 107/164, «= 263} 313 | «71. | 1,914| 2,544) 3,131 | 1,843| 2,031 | 2,021| 2,708| 3,304| 2,156 | 2,602 
Louisiana 429; 504/ 1,109, 982) ‘194| ‘23e| ” 72)... | "194 | "6e72| "666. | 1,109) 982 
Pa; bis ss. ceucs..-2-bhde <p hcel ce dene aeged Pio" 137/182} + «9549| 556; 635| 137; 182| 549| (556| 635 
Maryland t...0: Rite 278 | 695, 376| 613| 1,125, 546, 695) 407| 613| 1,125| 824 
Massachusetts 24 21| 379] 593| 721| 3,648| 5,591 | 6,045  593|  745°| 3,648 | 5,612| 6,424 
Michigan 2,052 | 2,395°| 3,511| 3,017| 6,543/ 106; 201| 675; 472, 362| 2,158| 2,596) 4,186 | 3,489| 6,905 
Minnesota 1,330} 2,061 | 2,810) 2,726) 3,105, 210; 196| 254 261| 360, 1,540| 2,257| 3,084| 2,987| 3,465 
Mississippi 1,052 | 2,836 | 3,838 3,616 | 3,707,  522| 962| e07|  910| 1,312| 1,574| 3,798 | 4,645| 4,526 | 5,019 
Missouri | 2,662 | 2,164 3,567 | 3,198) 4,136 | 2,613 | 2,189) 4,264| 5,304| 3,716 | 5,275 | 4,353°| 7,831| 8,502| 7,852 
Montana 94| ‘381; ‘572| ‘707; ‘4a1| ‘142 | 581 | "868 35| °236| '381| 1,153| 1,575| ‘476 

| | | i 
Nebraska 2a0| 133| 322| 1,221; 2,558; 478| 523| 269, 365; 207|/ 718| 656|  801| 1,586| 2,765 

eva : ; OO EEE Os! eR ey Se ae | ; A TEE, See UR ag eI MEG ks hoe ahead mcd aot hee 

New Hampshire................ , a Pe Gas 120, 296 509 | 565 377; 120 296 | 509 565 377 
MEER... ..0c-s0ccsieeeeeees 1,677 | 1,486| 938) 1,102/ 125| 279| 1,323| 1,937| 2,753|  125| 1,956 | 2,809 2,875| 3,855 
New Mexico 235 366 989 | 373 | 118 | PT ee: oy | ie 235 366 | 73 118 
New York ........] 2,239) 3,013) 1,053) — 922| 1,319! 6,803| 7,424| 1,083|  822| 1,319 | 9,042 | 10,437 
North Carolina... .... + 272| 173 | 1,972) 446 | 1,975 | 2,834| 4,419 43641 | 4,204 | 1,975| 3,106, 4,592| 6,613 | 4,650 
North Dakota. . 4o2| 370| 769| 1,237| 1,058 |... 5 la RC at 402; '370| ‘769 | 1,237| 1,058 
Ohio. . 944| 199 | ‘347 | 1,381 | 1,679 | 2,482 | 3,437| 2,950 | 1,381| 2,623 | 2,€71| 3,784 | 3,594 
Oklahoma 1,679 | 2,667:| 5,197 | 4,762| 2,373| 229 90| 197| ‘169| '174| 1,908| 2,757| 5,394 | 4,931 | 2,547 
NE eee Mis Werte se 1,365; 112) 141| | 686) 1,136 2,509, 112| 141,  656| 1,136| 3,874 
I, 0 hc anse eee Scan Hotes MANS tens Bade 616 | 3,541 860 923 709?; 2,630 | 2,859 | 4,211 | 923 7092; 3,246 6,400, 5,071 
CI, 50's <0 56.0 h's.0 i Lhandneeslnonsshedieavesieadtathinns tEeebpele ares eee: oy ee Sf Seige 2 eee 2) PE Pieris 408 
| RS eteeipeetarne: Ropers TY aaah Rane Seger 311; 406 | 1,434| 1,552| 1,308, 311 | 426) 1,434| 1,552| 1,308 
South Dakota were Ge) op GetRD 717|  -267| «11z| “416 | ='52a| 4 277| + 267| = saz| aie | «524 | "994 
Tennessee.................... | _120| _ 120! 337/ 336 | 339. | 1,665 | 1,563*| 2,290 | 2,337| 2,326 | 1,785| 1,683°| 2,627| 2,673| 2,685 
ys aok a itd ha | 5,030} 5,859 | 9,457 | 15,731 | 21,360 | 3,443 | 4,060| 3,347| 2,730, 8,380 | 8,473 | 9,919 | 12,804 | 18,461 | 29,740 
SR inai's:ndnepnionaaes aeons |" 7? | 1,744] 1,844) 4,029 | 3,009 122; "160| ‘139| '130/ °815| 1,866 | 2,004| 4,168 | 3,139 
ics nasinp jinkgin So seen tee nih Bees Sera Bere ee ey 136| 407; 495 O08} ....... 136| 407) 495 553 
WIS dis ccs <1 ccsbinncs<ndcdeent 4. Spee Eee 3,425 | 2,140 | 1,349 | 1,284) 2,128| 2,706 | 2,543| 1,349 | 1,284) 2,128| 6,131 | 4,683 
Washington. ..................-. 4i9| . 462 1,365 | 3,677| 139) 314| 1,191]...... | 858} 776 1,191 | 1,365 | 3,677 
West Virginia................ 244; 195| 378| (234| 223| 211| 707| ‘629| 909, 693;  455| 902) 1,007| 1,143| ‘916 
Wisconsin................... 689 | 694| 6,278 5,501 91/ 40%) 407} 343| 167| 91 | 1,093 1,101| 6,621 | 5,668 
Wyoming : 471 Sen. wl E4 ee 471 
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SECRETARY OF STATE GEORGE C. MARSHALL 


New Secretary of State—George Cat- 
lettsMarshall, born in Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania, December 31, 1880, realized a 
childhood ambition by becoming a soldier. 
He was commissioned a second lieutenant 
upon graduation from Virginia Military 
Institute in 1901. 

He went to France in 1917 as a captain 
in the First Division’s general staff. In a 
year he was a colonel and distinguished 
himself by a logistical and tactical stroke 
in transferring a large US First Army 
force from St. Mihiel to the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. By the end of the war 
he was a brigadier general but in 1919 re- 
verted to his peacetime rank of captain. 

Marshall became a general in 1939 when 
President Roosevelt chose him as Chief of 
Staff to rebuild the army. 

During World War II Marshall was in 
charge of overall operations both in Europe 
and in the Pacific and frequently clashed 
with Winston Churchill on tactical view- 
points. Marshall insisted on the North 
France invasion over Churchill’s objections. 

In November 1945, President Truman 
appointed General Marshall special Presi- 
dential envoy to China, where he attempted 
to reconcile China’s warring factions. 

On January 21, 1947, General Marshall 
was sworn in as Secretary of State to re- 
place James F. Byrnes. 


Patterson Asks for a Million-Men 
Army—Secretary of War Robert P. Patter- 


son says that “for the coming year we need 


an army of 1,070,000 men, three-fourths of 
whom will be required for occupation duty 
or for the support of the troops on that 
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duty. As a contribution to world peace 
today and in the future, the successful oc- 
cupation of Germany and Japan is beyond 
comparison. How we succeed in that task 
will determine the fate of the next gener- 
ation of Americans.” 


Seven New Fields Cited in Congress 
Reform—George B. Galloway, staff direc- 
tor of the Monroney-LaFollette Congres- 
sional Reorganization Committee, has pro- 
posed seven new fields of Congressional 
reform. He has urged further research and 
action on these seven problems: 

[1] How to avoid legislative deadlocks 
and promote better teamwork between 
Congress and the President. [2] How to 
create unified, clearly located, responsible 
leadership in Congress for the legislative 
program. [3] How to reduce the nonlegis- 
lative work load on Congress so as to free 
congressmen from errand-running and per- 
mit them to concentrate upon their legis- 
lative duties. [ 4] How to choose committee 
chairmen other than on the basis of senior- 
ity. [5] How to eliminate the filibuster in 
the Senate. [6] The problem of the powers 
and procedure of the House Committee on 
Rules. [7] How to establish adequate safe- 
guards against the extension of the patron- 
age system to the new professional com- 
mittee staffs. 


Eight-Year Limit for President—At 
this writing the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee by a 20-6 vote has approved a consti- 
tutional amendment limiting any President 
to a maximum of eight years in the White 
House. It must be passed by the House 
and Senate and then ratified by 36 states 
before it becomes effective. 


Tax Reduction—As Tue JourNaL goes 
to press, it seems clear that the flat 20°/ 
income-tax reduction proposed by Rep- 
resentative Knutson | Minnesota] will not 
pass the House. Some form of bill giving 
a higher percent of tax reduction to low- 
income groups is needed not only in fair- 
ness to individuals but in order to hold up 
the purchasing power of the masses. 


US Disarmament—Warren R. Austin 
recently outlined to the UN Security Coun- 
cil a “go slow” American policy on dis- 
armament. He said the US will not com- 
mit itself to any reduction of armaments 
until the UN has set up a system of collec- 
tive security and ironclad safeguards. 


Timber! Timber!—In the past 36 years 
the nation’s wood pile has been reduced 
by more than 40%. Forest Service Chief 


Lyle F. Watts predicts that the shortage of 
lumber will last until we grow a great deal 
more timber. 


Bureau of Reclamation in Action— 
The Department of the Interior’s Bureau 
of Reclamation is making progress in the 
most complete reclamation program in 
American history, embracing balanced de- 
velopment of natural resources in 17 west- 
ern states to create in five years more than 
45,000 family-size irrigated farms on about 
four million acres of productive lands, 


Cocoons for Uncie Sam’s B-29’s— 
Those 1500 Boeing B-29 Superfortresses 
destined to become spare parts unless an 
expensive maintenance program is in- 
stalled, will be saved at a minimum ex- 
pense thru a new “cocooning” process. 
Now in storage status, the big ships were 
in danger of being destroyed or seriously 
damaged by the elements since B-29’s are 
so large they must be stored outofdoors. 

Recent experiments prove it possible to 
preserve the giant planes by spraying on 
them an airtight covering seven times 
stronger than rawhide and designed to 
keep out harmful moisture for approxi- 


mately ten years. 


Rough on West Point Candidates— 
The army is toughening up its physical 
requirements for entrance to West Point. 
The new regulations are effective July 1, 
the next regular academy admission date. 
Fitness will be determined by a one-hour 
examination after other tests. 

Candidates must be able to jump verti- 
cally 17 inches; broad jump 6 feet, 9 
inches, from a standing position and 20 
feet, 6 inches, with a run; do 16 push-ups; 
run 50 yards in 8.7 seconds, 100 yards in 
18.9 seconds, and 300 yards in 46.7 seconds; 
carry a man pick-a-back 100 yards in 27 
seconds; jump over a horizontal bar 4 
feet, 6 inches high; do 20 sit-ups in 30 
seconds; throw a softball 140 feet, a basket- 
ball 65 feet, a medicineball 33 feet; and 


climb a rope 10 feet, 6 inches long in seven 
seconds, 


Loans for the Vet—The number of 
farm loans to veterans approved thru 
December reached approximately 50,000. 
The average value of each loan was aap- 
proximately $4000. The number of busi- 
ness loans was approximately the same 
with an average value of $3200 each. 
Home loans, however, were out in front 
with a total of approximately 525,000 
valued at an average of $6000 each. 
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Tours South America—UN Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie recently completed a 
tour of South America. 

The United Nations Secretariat— 
Some 2800 men and women crowd every 
weekday into the converted factory at Lake 
Success; another 185 work in the magnifi- 
cent rooms of the old League Palace in 
Geneva. Still others work in United Na- 
tions offices at Washington, London, New 
Delhi, and Copenhagen, bringing the total 
membership of the Secretariat to the figure 
of 2997. 

To carry out the administrative responsi- 
bilities of the United Nations, to coordinate 
the efforts of the United Nations, and to 
serve the organs of the United Nations in 
discharging their great responsibilities— 
these are the reasons why the Secretariat 
was established as one of the six major 
organs of the United Nations. 

The Secretariat is the agency thru which 
the other organs of the United Nations 
operate and put their policies into effect. 
It also renders assistance to the Economic 
and Social Council in fulfilment of one of 
the Council’s major responsibilities—co- 
ordinating the activities of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. 

Need of Six Nations Torn by War 
Put at $583 Million—Approximately 
$583,000,000 is required during 1947 to 
provide minimum relief to the war-ravaged 
peoples of the earth after the termination 
of UNRRA. This is disclosed in the report 
of the Special Technical Committee on 
post-UNRRA relief of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. 

The minimum relief requirements in 
food and other basic essentials is as fol- 
lows: Austria, $143,500,000; Greece, $84,- 
300,000; Hungary, $40,200,000; Italy, $106,- 
go00,000; Poland, $139,900,000; Yugoslavia, 
$68,200,000. 

This minimum assistance must be pro- 
vided to these six nations over and above 
their total resources now on hand for 
financing minimum relief requirements if 
their peoples are to enjoy a subsistence diet 
and if their chances of economic recovery 
are not to be seriously impaired. 

The committee found that both Finland 
and Czechoslovakia will be able to meet 
their assistance needs without outside help. 
Byelorussia and the Ukraine declined to 
estimate their needs. The committee also 
was unable to reach any decision on the 
needs of Albania, Ethiopia, China, and 
Korea, due to incomplete information. 
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DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF UNESCO 
JULIAN S. HUXLEY 


UNESCO Head—At the Paris meeting 
on December 6, 1946, Julian S. Huxley, 
British biologist and writer, was elected 
Director-General of UNESCO for a two- 
year term. 

The standing committee of UNESCO’s 
General Council in Paris named Walter H. 
Laves, US Budget Bureau consultant on 
international affairs, as Deputy Director- 
General. 


UN Yardstick for Relief—In fixing 
1947 relief requirements for war-devastated 
countries the special technical committee of 
the UN used the following yardsticks: 

Food: 2300 calories a day. Soap: one 
gram a day. Medical supplies: 70¢ a year. 
These items are on a per capita basis. 

Textiles and footwear: A per capita basis 
of 2.3 pounds of clean raw wool and 5.1 
pounds of raw cotton. Raw materials for 
industrial and export use at 70°/, of prewar 
level. 

Draft animals and machinery: Enough 
to maintain existing production levels. 

Fertilizers and pesticides: The UNRRA 
level or the: prewar level, whichever is 
higher. 


UNRRA—General Lowell W. Rooks 
succeeded Fiorello La Guardia as Director- 
General of UNRRA when the latter ten- 
dered his resignation on December 31, 
1946. General Rooks’ principal tasks are to 
complete the shipment of UNRRA sup- 
plies and liquidate the Administration. 

China—The fact that our Marines have 
been withdrawn from China does not 


mean that we have any less interest in the 
future of that nation. The possibility of 
Russian domination of China is real, in the 
opinion of many observers. What policy we 
can work out with Russia is Secretary of 
State Marshall’s first and biggest job. 


Comparative Cost of Living—The /n- 
ternational Labor Review reports the rise 
in the cost of living in 17 nations. The cost 
of living in the United States was 48°/ 
higher at the end of November 1946 than 
in 1937. Food prices in the US jumped 
78° in that period. Here are figures for 
some other countries: 


Cost of Living Food 


eee es 26% 42% 
Great Britain and 

N. Ireland ... 32% 21% 
Sweden ........ 65% 61% 
Norway ........ 65% 61% 
Netherlands .... 82°, 101% 
U. of S. Africa. . 38% 39% 
Mamet foo... 300%, 300% 
Indo-China ..... 2000°/, 2100% 


In Chungking, China, to the end of 
May 1946, prices of food and overall 
necessities soared to more than 2300 times 
those of 1937. Food costs in France to the 
end of August 1946 rose nine times above 
those of 1937. Living costs in Rome thru 
September 1946 jumped to 19 times those 
of 1938, with food costs up 2500°%. 


Trusteeship Council—The first session 
of this body convened on March 26 at Lake 
Success, New York. Francis B. Sayre, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of State and US 
High Commissioner to the Philippines, 
has been named permanent US Representa- 
tive on the Trusteeship Council, estab- 
lished by the General Assembly during its 
December 1946 session. 


Architect for UN—Wallace K. Harri- 
son, New York, codesigner of Rockefeller 
Center, was named Director of Planning 
for construction of UN headquarters. The 
UN has announced the designation of three 
New York architectural firms as associates. 


Austin’s Status—Warren R. Austin’s 
rank and status, as representative of the 
US to UN, is Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary. He is also representa- 
tive of the United States in the Security 
Council of UN and US representative on 
the UN Commission on Atomic Energy. 
All other US representatives to UN are 
now under the general direction of Mr. 
Austin, 
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Ceachers 
Question Box 


Timely Plays 


May I have the titles of some plays, 
preferably without royalty require- 
ments, that would be suitable and 
timely for junior and senior high- 
school pupils? 

In Fear or In Trust by Marguerite 
Fellows Melcher is a one-act play 
about the atomic age. The cast re- 
quires six men, three women, and a 
speaker. Time: 30 minutes, 1946. 
25¢. Available from the author, 62 
West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
May be produced by amateur-groups 
without payment of royalty. 

America Unlimited and The Cir- 
cus or the Jungle are two plays in 
the field of brotherhood. America 
Unlimited by Lydia M. Ickler is for 
junior and senior highschools. The 
cast requires seven boys, six girls, 
and a group of partygoers. 1946. 
25¢. Quantity discounts. NEA. 

The Circus or the Jungle by Solo- 
mon Simonson is for the upper ele- 
mentary grades. It has a cast of ten 
characters. 1946. 25¢. Quantity dis- 
counts, Order from NEA. No roy- 
alty payments required. 


The Physically Handicapped 
Child 


Please name some magazines that 
deal with the physically handicapped 
child. 

The Crippled Child, published by 

the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, 1015 Roanoke 
Building, 11 South LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. $1 a year. 
..Journal of Exceptional Children, 
published by the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, a de- 
partment of the NEA, Saranac, 
Michigan. $2 a year. 

Journal of Speech Disorders, E15 
East Hall, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. $3 a year. 

The Volta Review {for the deaf 
child], 1537 35th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. $2 a year. 

The Sight-Saving Review, pub- 
lished by the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, 1790 
Broadway, New-York. $2 a year. 

You may also wish to read the 
article entitled “New Tasks in the 
Education of Exceptional Children” 
p239 in the NEA Journat for May 
1946, by Elise H. Martens, senior 
specialist in the education of excep- 
tional children, US Office of Educa- 
tion, 
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Rhythms 


Rest periods are essential for the first 
and second grades. One of my favorite 
practices during these periods is the use 
of raythms. Different types of rhythm, 
played on an instrument or hummed by 
the pupils, make for interest. 

My pupils like these especially well: 


[1] A frog 








Children run around the room with 
arms swinging up and down like birds’ 
wings. 


[3] Atm elephant 





Children bend over, letting the arms 
and hands, held together in front of them, 
hang down. Then swing hands back and 
forth to the rhythm. 





Children imitate Indians, looking for 
something in the distance, then running 
toward it. 


[5] Marching 


Any march may be used, the children 
keeping time to the music—NELLIE T. 
porTER, Glover School, Akron, Ohio. 


Personalizing the Budget 


Tue subject of the budget always bored 
my ninth-grade social studies pupils until 
I hit upon the plan of having them fig- 
ure out their own expenses for a year. 

They were enthusiastic. This was some- 
thing personal and therefore interesting 
and important. I was swamped with ques- 
tions such as: “How much should I put 
down for a coat when I buy one only 
every two years?” 

When the lists of expenses were com- 
pleted, I selected a boy and a girl from 
homes that I felt were about the same 
financially and had them read their items. 
From this comparison we learned many 
things. 

For instance, in normal times five girl’s 
dresses may cost no more than one boy’s 





good suit. Several girl’s hats may be pur- 
chased for the price of one boy’s hat. 

Surprisingly few parents take their chil- 
dren into their confidence about the cost 
of things. Consequently, the cost of their 
wardrobe came as a surprise to many. 
One boy wrote, in front of the total cost, 
“Believe it or not—$291.30!” 

Itemizing their expenses gave these 
pupils a new appreciation of what their 
parents were doing for them, and of the 
expense of rearing a family. 

After preparing their own expense ac- 
counts these pupils began to take a real 
interest in planned spending. No budget 
lesson I have ever taught since that time 
has been a failure—evstE a. witson, Clif- 
ton Heights, Pennsylvania. 


Chapel Programs 


Many children have been so overstimu- 
lated by the war, the radio, the movies, 
the comics, and the general tempo of to- 
day’s life that they are emotionally un- 
stable. Still others have had their spiritual 
life sadly neglected. 

To help counteract these conditions we 
developed chapel programs especially de- 
signed to emphasize the calming effect 
of spiritual devotion and mediation. 

With the cooperation of the school au- 
thorities, teachers, pupils, and the minis- 
terial alliance we planned programs 
wherein the children would hear the 
hymns, religious passages, poems, music, 
Bible stories, and messages that have been 
made immortal by the spiritual inspira- 
tion they convey. 

In carrying out the programs we tried 
to make the children conscious of the 
basic standards of moral conduct such as 
loyalty, kindness, tolerance, obedience, 
honesty, and reverence. 

Pupil committees assisted in planning 
and carrying out the programs, and were 
responsible for the ventilation, for having 
enough chairs on the stage, for collecting 
and arranging flowers, for greeting the 
speaker, and for thanking him for his 
part in the program. Each child was made 
to feel that he had a part in the success 
of the program, if only to help others be 
attentive and quiet. 

Our programs offered many opportuni- 
ties for helping children become strong 
not only intellectually but spiritually and 
morally as well.—mrs. ALBERT H. RHODES, 
chairman, Committee on Spiritual and 
Moral Values, Sheffield Teachers Associa- 
tion, Sheffield, Alabama. 
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“Book Love” 


“Book love, my friends, is your pass 
to the greatest, the purest, and the 
most perfect pleasure that God has 
prepared for His creatures. It lasts 
when all other pleasures fade. It will 
support you when all other recre- 


ations @ 


re gone. It will last you un- 


til your death. 


It will make your 
hours pleasant to you as long as you 


live.’—-ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Book-of-the-Month 


JAPAN, PAST AND PRESENT by Edwin O. 
Reischauer is a short and readable inter- 
pretation of the leading facts in Japanese 
history. It is a lucid and fairly complete 
picture of Japan’s early history and her 


development in modern times. It empha- 


sizes the political and social conditions 


have shaped the present Japan. 


which 
In the foreword Sir George Sansom char- 
acterizes the author’s approach to the sub- 
ject as being neither prejudiced nor senti- 
mental. 

The author clarifies the main develop- 
ments in the rise and fall of Japan. He 
describes the early Japanese, the coming 
of Chinese civilization, the growth of a 
native culture, and the development of a 
feudal society. He discusses the reestab- 
lishment’ of national unity and signs of 
feudal facade,* the 
creation of a modern state, the appear- 
ance of liberal democratic trends, national- 
ism, militarism, and war. 


change behind the 


August 14, 1945, was the beginning of 
a new age for Japan, just as the coming 
of Perry in 1853 resulted in profound 
changes in Japanese life. “No one can 
tell yet what the new age in Japan will 
mean in the long run—democracy or au- 
thoritarianism; fascism, of 
communism; international cooperation or 
blind nationalism,” says Dr. Reischauer. 
“The outcome is of concern to the whole 
world, for the success or failure of the 
attempt to create a peaceful and democratic 
Japan inevitably will influence the cause 
of peace and democracy in other parts of 
the world.” 

The author of Japan, Past and Present 
is associate professor of far eastern lan- 
guages at Harvard University. He was 
born in Tokyo, and has studied at the 
Tokyo and Kyoto Imperial Universities at 
Peking, and in Korea. His long residence 


liberalism, 
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and study in the Far East, together with 
his years of war service there, equip him 
particularly well to write of Japan with 
realism and scholarship. 

The book is published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 1946. r94p. $2. 

A Book-of-the-Month is selected by the 
NEA Journav staff for each issue. Your 
suggestions are invited, 


Outstanding Books of 1946 


Tue American Library Association has 
chosen by vote of its members the 50 books 
of 1946 most worthy of the attention of 
the presentday reader, tho not necessarily 
of permanent value. They are: 


FICTION 


Bridge. Singing Waters 
Dreiser. Bulwark 

Fast. The American 
Howe. We Happy Few 
LaFarge. The Sudden Guest 
Moore. Spoonhandle 
Richter. The Fields 
Schmitt. David the King 
Sharp. Britannia Mews 
Ward. Snake Pit 

Welty. Delta Wedding 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 


Dean. Four Cornerstones of Peace 
Dos Passos. Tour of Duty 

Halsey. Color Blind 

Logan. A Negro’s Faith in America 
Sevareid. Not So Wild a Dream 
Stowe. While Time Remains 


OTHER TITLES 


Barbour. A Naturalist’s Scrapbook 

Beard. Woman as Force in History 
Bulosan. America Is in the Heart 

Butcher. My Three Years with Eisenhower 
Chute. Geoffrey Chaucer of England 
Clapper. Washington Tapestry 

Corbett. Man Eaters of Kumaon 

Crow. Epic of Latin America 

Fowler. A Solo in Tom-Toms 

Gould. Yankee Storekeeper 

Greenslet. Lowells and Their Seven Worlds 
Hersey. Hiroshima 

Hughes. No Time for Years 

Hume. Doctors East, Doctors West 

Hutton. Midwest at Noon 

Ingersoll. Top Secret 

Jackson. Case against the Nazi War Criminals 
Kravchenko, I Chose Freedom 

Lamb. Alexander of Macedon. 

Liebman. Peace of Mind 

McWilliams. Lafcadio Hearn 

Perkins. The Roosevelt I Knew 

Pyle. Last Chapter 

Quezon. The Good Fight 

Roosevelt. As He Saw It 


are more than books . . . 


.”. . they are the life, the very heart and core of ages past, the reason why men lived 
and worked and died, the essence and quintessence of their lives. — AMY LOWELL 


Seagrave. Burma Surgeon Returns 

Sheean. This House against This House 
Starling. Starling of the White House 

Van Paassen. Earth Could Be Fair 
Wainwright. General Wainwright's Story 
White. Autobiography of William Allen White 
White. Our Neighbors, the Chinese 

Williams. Little Treasury of Modern Poetry 


National Best Sellers of 1946 


Tue following list of best sellers is taken 
from Publishers Weekly for January 25, 
1947. The titles are arranged in order of 
popularity as shown by overall sales, in- 
cluding both bookstores and book clubs. 
Figures for overall sales are given when 
available. Publication dates are given in 
brackets. 

Best sellers are not always best books. 
Teachers are especially interested in noting 
best-seller lists as evidence of popular inter- 
est and taste. 


FICTION 


This Side of Innocence by Taylor Caldwell. [April 
8, 1946] Scribner. 1,276,000. 

The Foxes of Harrow by Frank Yerby. [Feb. 5, 
1946] Dial Press. 1,200,000. 

The King’s General by Daphne du Maurier. [Jan. 
3, 1946] Doubleday. 1,095,571. 

The River Road by Frances Parkinsen Keyes. 
| Nov. 30, 1945] Messner. 950,000. 

B. F.’s Daughter by John P. Marquand. [Nov. 4, 
1946] Little, Brown. 809,000. 

Arch of Triumph by Erich Maria Remarque. [Jan. 
21, 1946] Appleton-Century. 769,000. 

The Hucksters by Frederic Wakeman. [May 27, 
1946] Rinehart. 712,434. 

The Snake Pit by Mary Jane Ward. [ Apr. 5, 1946] 
Random House. 600,000. 

The Black Rose by Thomas B. Costain. [Aug. 23, 
1945] Doubleday. 471,593. 

The Miracle of the Bells by Russell Janney. [Sept. 
9, 1946] Prentice-Hall. 225,000. 


NONFICTION 


The Egg and I by Betty MacDonald. [Oct. 3, 
1945] Lippincott. 1,038,500. 

A Solo in Tom-Toms by Gene Fowler. [Apr. 19, 
1946] Viking. 357,000. 

Peace of Mind by Joshua L. Liebman. [Mar. 22, 
1946] Simon and Schuster. 242,000. 

As He Saw It by Elliott Roosevelt. [Oct. 1, 1946] 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 100,000. 

The Roosevelt I Knew by Frances Perkins. [ Nov. 
1, 1946] Viking. 100,000. 

Last Chapter by Ernie Pyle. {May 29, 1946] Holt. 
92,000. 

Starling of the White House by Thomas Sugrue 
and Col. Edmund Starling. [Feb. 22, 1946] 
Simon and Schuster. 70,000. 

I Chose Freedom by Victor Kravchenko. [Apr. 15, 
1946] Scribner. 70,000. 

The Anatomy of Peace by Emery Reeves. [June 
13, 1945] Harper. 

Top Secret by Ralph Ingersoll. [Apr. 18, 1946] 
Harcourt, Brace. 
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Improving Intergroup Relations 


ESTHER L. BERG 


Bureau of Visual Instruction 
New York City Public Schools 


ISUAL materials play a significant role 
Vin the reduction of tensions and the 
promotion of national solidarity. 

Our conduct toward members of other 
races and nationalities is sometimes based 
upon ignorance and prejudices. 

In correcting these distortions, in learn- 
ing about the lives of other peoples, teach- 
ers have found the motion picture a potent 
instrument, 

In the attempt of the teacher to change 
attitudes and correct distortions, the film 
can serve as a springboard for discussion. 

The plan should be to use existing films 
as a point of departure for the “living to- 
gether of peoples.” 

The success of the film forum depends 
upon the quality of leadership with which 
the films and discussion are effectively co- 
ordinated. In this use the teacher is urged 
to emphasize the likenesses that exist be- 
tween peoples and to present an under- 
standing of their cultural patterns and of 
their way of life. 

Convinced of the “why” and cognizant 
of the “how,” the teacher is confronted 
with the problem of the “where.” Where 
to get films and other audio-visual mate- 
rials? Are they suitable for my grade? 

The teacher is directed to the Educa- 
tional Film Guide noted on page 604 of 
the NEA Journat for December 1946. In 
this guide there is a catalog description of 
the films, the grade level, and the sources. 

Among the many films which deal with 
racial and minority groups, with toler- 
ance, and with living together are: 


The Story of Dr. Carver; Sons of Lib- 
erty; The Common Cause; The Negro 
Soldier; Peoples of Canada; Children of 
China; Army Chaplain; Negro Farmer; 
Henry Browne, Farmer; One-Tenth of a 
Nation; Weapon of War; The Greenie; If 
a Boy Needs a Friend; Good Neighbor 
Family; World We Want To Live in; 
Democracy; Despotism; The City; and 
from the “Human Relations Series”— 
Black Legion; Jury; Life of Emile Zola; 
Bordertown. 

Teachers are urged to refer to their state 
university film libraries or to their local city 
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or county bureaus of visual instruction 
where in all likelihood many of the films 
listed above are available. 

Addresses of producers are given on the 
newer films listed below so they can be 
contacted if local distributors do not yet 
have them: 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


[In the following list, “e” stands for 


sane 


elementary school; “j” for junior high- 


school; “s” for senior highschool. | 


Sound Films 


THE HOUSE | LIVE IN. RKO film starring 
Frank Sinatra. A direct preachment to 
youth to learn to live together. [e, j, s] 
Young America Films, 18 E. 41st St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


MAN, ONE FAMILY. Julian Huxley makes 
a plea for better human relations in terms 
of common interests, needs, and common 
scientific bases. [j, s] British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 


TEAMWORK. An on-the-spot record of 
Negro and white teamwork in the major 
campaigns. [e, j, s] Association Films, 347 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


DON’T BE A SUCKER. Depicts technics 
which were used by Hitler to divide peo- 
ples and which are being used in this 
country. [e, j, s] US Army Signal Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE CUMMINGTON STORY. Depicts the 
growth of understanding between a group 
of refugees and the New Englanders in 
Cummington, Massachusetts. |e, j, s] Lib- 
rary of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. Animated color- 
cartoon based on the Public Affairs pam- 
phlet, Races of Mankind. |e, j, s| Film 
Alliance of America, 1600 Broadway, New 


York 19, N. Y. 


COLOR OF A MAN. Contrast of opportu- 
nities open to white and Negro youth. 
[j, s] Religious Film Association, Suite 


782, 11 W. 42nd St., New York, 18, N. Y. 


ONE PEOPLE. Animated color picturaliza- 
tion of settlements of peoples of every na- 
tional origin in the USA. |[e,.j, s] Anti- 





Defamation League of B’Nai B’Rith, Suite 
601, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


THE TOWN. The richness of our national 
heritage and the varied sources of our cul 
ture as reflected in a typical American 
town. |e, j, s] Library of Congress, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

GREATER VICTORY. The greater victory 
will come when we have defeated Nazi 
Fascist ideas, and our different racial 
groups live in harmony. |j, s| National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 4th 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

MARY VISITS POLAND. Mary, an eclemen- 
tary-school girl, in.a most charming man- 
ner, describes to her schoolmates her visit 
to her grandparents in Poland. {e, j] Inter- 
national Film Foundation, Suite 1000, 1600 
Broadway, New York 109, N. Y. 

AMERICANS ALL. Story of racial and reli 
gious hatred in America and how know! 
edge mobilized as in Springfield, Massa 
chusetts, can combat it. [e, j, s] March 
of Time Film Forum, 369 Lexington Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 


Other Visual Materials 


THE MAN IN THE CAGE. Sound filmstrip. 
Dramatic color-cartoon story that empha- 
sizes the need for a permanent FEPC, 
[j, s] Brandon Films, 1600 
New York 19, N. Y. 


FRIENDSHIP KIT. Filmstrips, records, and 
book, Sing a Song of Friendship. Based on 
Irving Caesar’s book, Sing a Song of 
Friendship. Makes a plea that we make 
the world of tomorrow, today. [e, j, s] 
Popular Science Audio-Visual Division, 


353 4th Ave., New York ro, N. Y. 


sroadway, 





UssR. Filmstrip. Produced in coopera- 
tion with the National Council for Social 
Studies, an NEA department. Presents a 
comprehensive survey. [e, j, s] Brandon 
Films, 1600 Broadway, New York - 10, 
N. Y. 


WE ARE ALL BROTHERS. Filmstrip. Explodes 
the Nazi race theory of the “superiority” 
of certain races [e, j, s] Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York, 
N. ¥. 

FORWARD ALL TOGETHER. Filmstrip. De- 
picts anti-discrimination, Jim Crowism, 
anti-Semitism, discrimination against other 
groups, and how to combat it. |j, s] Coun- 


cil Against Intolerance, 17 E: 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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cs E ARE living in one of the flood 

WwW tides of world history. One of 
the problems raised by this situation is 
that of keeping up with the surging trend 
of events. 

“As supplements to standard texts, 
teachers are more and more turning to the 
many excellent pamphlets now available. 
The advantages of such material are nu- 
merous. The pamphlets are more uptodate 
than the formal textbooks. They are 
usually written in a popular style and at- 
tractively printed. They add interest and 
variety to the usual classroom reference 
books. And they are inexpensive.”—The 
Civic Leader, January 20, 1947. 

For government publications write to 
the Superintendent of Documents [ Supt. 
Doc.], Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Make money order or 
check out to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments; do not send stamps. Remittance 
must be made in advance of shipment. 

Order publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cash must accompany all orders for $1 or 
less. 

Starred items have appeared on previous 
“Free and Inexpensive” pages. 


Arithmetic 
ARITHMETIC MADE EASY. Vol. 25, No. 2, 
The Rural Educator. Reprints of material 
requested by teachers on ways to make 
arithmetic interesting for the children. 
1946. 23p. 10¢. The Rural Educator, Hub 
City School Supply Co., 20 Third Ave. 

S. E., Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


Around the World 


HOLLAND AHEAD. A short survey of the 
recovery of the Netherlands during the 
first eight months after liberation. Graphs 
and tables. 1946. 26p. Free. Netherlands 
Information Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
2. 20. 

THE PEOPLE OF RUSSIA: ]/fo they are, how 
they live, what they like. Revised. A study 
outline. 1946. 24p. 4o¢. East and West 
Assn, 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. 17. 


Atomic Energy and World Peace 

ATOMIC KEY TO THE FUTURE by Livingston 
Hartley. Implications of the United States 
proposals for international control of 


atomic energy. 1946. 16p. 10¢, DISCUSSION 
OUTLINE ON ATOMIC ENERGY. Four impor- 


tant questions about the atom bomb with 
answers by the Natl Committee on Atomic 
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Information. 1946. 8p. ro¢. Natl’ Commit- 
tee on Atomic Information, 1749 L St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


LIVING IN THE ATOMIC AGE, a resource unit 
fer use in the secondary schools, prepared 
under the direction of Harold Hand. Rep- 
resents a much needed publication in an 
area for which teachers are on a constant 
search for materials. Since the supply is 
limited it is suggested that orders be sent 
in immediately. 20¢. Assn for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY. Growth of a Policy. Department 
of State Publication 2702. An informal 
summary record of the official declarations 
and proposals relating to the international 
control of atomic energy made between 
August 6, 1945, and October 15, 1946. 
1946. 281p. 45¢. Supt. Doc. 


Citizenship 


* CODE OF THE GOOD AMERICAN POSTERS 
which have appeared in THe JourNnat have 
been reprinted and are now available: 

The Law of Selfcontrol 

The Law of Good Health 

The Law of Kindness 

The Law of Sportsmanship 

The Law of Selfreliance 

The Law of Duty 

The Law of Reliability 

The Law of Truth 

The Law of Good Workmanship 

The Law of Teamwork 
1¢ each. No orders for less than 25¢. Cash 
must accompany orders of $1 or less. NEA. 


MAKE YOUTH DISCUSSION CONSCIOUS. A 
handbook on discussion technics for school 
forums, class discussions, and youth 
groups. 1945. 32p. 10¢. Junior Town Meet- 
ing League. 400 S. Front St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 


Consumer Education 


CONSUMER EDUCATION SERIES. Ten units 
are now available in the series being pre- 
pared by the Consumer Education Study 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. For a list of titles and 
prices, see page 311 of this JouRNAL. 


Intergroup Education 
IMPROVING INTERGROUP RELATIONS’ IN 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY LIFE. Contains con- 
crete cases of intercultural problems arising 
in the schools at each grade level, an in- 
terpretation of our ethnic system, school 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


and community technics and influences, 
and the implications for inservice educa- 
tion. For teachers at all levels. 1946. 48p. 
25¢. In quantities of ten or more, 15¢. 
George W. Rosenlof, secretary, North Cen- 
tral Assn of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 103 Administration Hall, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


ONE WORLD IN SCHOOL by LouElla Miles. 
A stimulating bibliography on intergroup 
relations. Lists books [fiction as well as 
non-fiction], pamphlets, periodical articles 
and audio-visual aids on intercultural edu- 
cation. 1946. 55p. 1-5 copies, 35¢. Quantity 
discounts. American Teachers Assn, P. O. 
Box 271, Montgomery 1, Ala. 


Legislation 

EDUCATION FOR LEGISLATION. NEA Fed- 
eral-Legislative Policies, No. 2. Every 
teacher should have this treatise on educa- 
tion and world peace, teacher welfare, 
health, scientific research, and many other 
subjects important to the citizen. 1946. 20p. 
One copy free to local and state association 


leaders. 15¢. NEA discounts. NEA. 


Safety Education 
MUCH TO DO ABOUT SAFETY. Suggestions 
for working safety topics into the curricu- 
lum and student activities. 1945. 48p. 50¢. 


Natl Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 


LET’S TEACH DRIVING. For information, see 
page 309 of this JourNAL. 50¢. NEA. 


The United Nations 


AMERICA UNITED. A radio forum con- 
ducted by the Natl Grange on How Can 
We Prevent War? Speakers include Wil- 
liam G. Carr, NEA; Monsignor Frederick 
G. Hochwalt, Natl Catholic Welfare Assn; 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress. 
1946. 12p. Free. Natl Grange, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


* GUIDE TO THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS. A concise chronology of 
the US and UN. Publication 2634. 1946. 
8p. Free. Dept of State, Washington, D. C. 


THE UNITED NATIONS by Allen W. Dulles 
and Beatrice Pitney Lamb, with a state- 
ment by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. Headline 
Series No. 59. Discussion of steps leading 
up to UN Charter, the main outlines of 
the United Nations system, and world 
government and the United Nations. 1946, 
g6p. 35¢. Foreign Policy Assn, 22 East 
38th St., N. Y. 16. 
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NEA Journal Scrapbook 


Tue fault is not in our stars, but in our- 
selves, that we are underlings. 
—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE in Julius Caesar. 


I NEVER make the mistake of arguing with 

§ § 
people for whose opinions I have no re- 
spect.—EDWARD GIBBON, 


Ir 1s well for a man to respect his own 
vocation whatever it is, and to think him- 
self bound to uphold it, and to claim for 
it the respect it deserves.—CHARLES DICKENS, 


Every government degenerates when 
trusted to the rulers of the people alone. 
The people themselves are the only safe de- 
positories. And to render even them safe 
their minds must be improved... . I 
think by far the most important bill in 
our own code is that for the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people. ... No 
other sure foundation can be devised for 
the preservation of freedom and happiness. 


——THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Tue school has failed, no matter what 
academic levels of achievement are at- 
tained, unless the final product of the 
schools is an individual with a zeal for 
further knowledge, with a passion for 
truthseeking, with some idea of how and 
where to look for truth, with a cooperative 
attitude toward his fellew-creatures, with 
a willingness to express himself and as- 
sume measures of responsibility, with the 
development of capacity for appreciation 
of the beautiful, and finally with some 
knowledge of how to lead a healthy life 
and to conduct his practical affairs. 
—THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION, Australian 
Council for Educational Research. 


I am a regular churchgoer. I should go for 
various reasons even if I did not love to, 
but I am fortunate enough to find pleasure 
in the midst of devout people, whether I 
can accept all their creed or not. For I 
find there in the corner of my heart a little 
plant called reverence which wants to be 
watered about once a week. 

—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


IN coMPARISON with other professions, edu- 
cation has a peculiar quality. Let us com- 
pare it for a moment with architecture 
and building construction. In the construc- 
tion of a building it makes some difference 
what is done. It makes some difference how 
that something is done, but it makes rela- 
tively little difference who does it, as long 
as the plans and specifications are followed. 

In teaching, also, it does make some 
difference what you do, and it makes some 
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OUR PRESIDENTS 
ON EDUCATION 





ANOTHER subject, which ought to be 
one of thrilling interest to every patriotic 
man, is the extension of our system of 
popular education, that its benefits may 
be more generally diffused than they 
have been, among the great mass of the 
community. No people who are not en- 
lightened can long remain free. The 
truth of this was early felt by the found- 
ers of our political system.— Address to 
the people of Tennessee, April 3, 1839. 


JAMES K. POLK 
November 2, 1795—June 15, 1849 
Eleventh President, 1845-1849 


e) 


difference how you do it, but it makes an 
enormous difference who does it. 

In fact, the question of who does the 
teaching is probably the most important 
question in the quality of any individual’s 
education. The individual teacher places 
his signature on his work just as truly 
as the painter who writes his in the lower 
right hand corner of the painting. 

—ERNEST 0. MELBY, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University. 


THE MOsT ominous sign of our times is 
the indication of an intolerant spirit. 
Democracy has its own capacity for tyr- 
anny. The interests of liberty are peculiarly 
those of individuals and hence of minori- 
ties, and freedom is in danger of being 
slain at her own altar if the passion for 
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uniformity of opinion gathers head. If 
progress has taught us anything, it is the 
vital need of freedom in learning. Perhaps 
this is the most precious privilege of liberty 
—the privilege of knowing, of pursuing 
untrammeled the paths of discovery, of in- 
quiry.—CHARLES EVANS HUGHES. 


THe way to check communist influence 
is not by witch-hunting at home or frontal 
attack abroad, but by deploying every Te- 
source at our command, 
cert with other nations, 
ills that foster discontent. 


alone or in con- 
to alleviate the 


—VERA MICHELES DEAN. 


When We Feel Cross 


The cure for this ill is not to sit still 
Or frowst with a book by the fire; 

But to take a large hoe and a shovel also 
And dig ‘til you gently perspire. 


——RUDYARD KIPLING 


Arsenals or Education? 
Were half the power that fills the world 


with terror, 


Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 


Given to redeem the human mind from 
error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 
—From The Arsenal at Springfield, writ- 
ten by HENRY W. LONGFELLOW in 1844. 


The Land Where Hate Should Die 


This is the land where hate should die— 
No feuds of faith, no spleen of race, 

No darkly brooding fear should try 
Beneath our flag to find a place. 

Lo! every people here has sent 
Its sons to answer freedom’s call; 

Their lifeblood is the strong cement 
That builds and binds the nation’s wall. 


This is the land where hate should die— 
Tho dear to me my faith and shrine, 

I serve my country well when I 
Respect beliefs that are not mine. 

He little loves his land who'd cast 
Upon his neighbor's word a doubt, 

Or cite the wrongs of ages past 
From present right to bar him out. 


This is the land where hate should die— 
This is the land where strife should cease, 

Where foul, suspicious fear should fly 
Before our flag of light and peace. 

Then let us purge from poisoned thought 
That service to the state we give, 

And so be worthy as we ought 
Of this great land in which we live! 


—DENIS A. MCCARTHY 
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THE LAW OF 


(Use this page from the NEA Journal, April 1947, on your bulletinboard) 


Ceamwork 


The Goop AmericAN works in friendly cooperation with 


fellow-workers 


ONE ALONE could not build a city or a great railroad. 
One alone would find it hard to build a bridge. That 
I may have bread, people have made plows and thresh- 
ers, have built mills and mined coal, made stoves and 
kept stores, As we learn better how to work together, 
the welfare of our country is advanced, 

In whatever work I do with others, I will do my 
part and encourage others to do their part, promptly, 
quickly, | 

I will help to keep in order the things which we 
use in our work. When things are out of place, they 
are often in the way, and sometimes they are hard 
to find. 

In all my work with others, I will be cheerful. 
Cheerlessness depresses all the workers, and injures all 
the work. 

When I have recerved money for my work, I will 
be neither a miser nor a spendthrift, I will save or 
spend as one of the friendly workers of America. 


THE CODE OF THE 
GOOD AMERICAN NO. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Received Since Last Published 


CaLtForNIA — Russell Tooze, 
Herrle 

LovistanA—John F. Zenter 

New Mexico—Rhoda Brown 

TEeNNEssEE—Frank Hanley Cantrell 

WasuHincton—Dale E. Courtney 


Irene C., 


NEA BYLAWS 


Proposed Amendments to NEA 
Bylaws 


Notice was served at the Buffalo meet- 
ing. Words or phrases in italics are to be 
added: those in brackets to be deleted. 


ARTICLE Il, SECTION I (D) 


The Executive Committee shall consist of nine 
members as follows: the president of the Associa- 
tion, the junior past president, the first vicepresi- 
dent, the treasurer, elected for a term of three 
years, the chairman of the Board of Trustees, two 
members elected by the Board of Directors for the 
term of one year, and two members elected by the 
Representative Assembly for the term of one year. 
A director elected to the Executive Committee 
sha!l continue as a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors. (Moved by Cathleen M. Champlin, Pennsyl- 
vania; seconded by Norman C, Brillhart, Penn- 
sylvania.) 

note: If this amendment is adopted it will nec- 
essarily mean that such other changes in the By- 
laws be made as are necessary to conform with the 
amendment. 


ARTICLE II, SECTION 1(D) 


The Executive Committee shall consist of nine 
members as follows: the president of the Associa- 
tion, the junior past president, the first vicepresi- 
dent, the treasurer, the chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, two members elected by and from the 
Board of Directors for [the term of one year] 
terms of two years, and two members elected by 
the Representative Assembly for [the term of one] 
terms of two years. All members so elected shall 
take office at the close of the annual meeting in 
1947, and the members elected by the Delegate 
Assembly and the Board of Directors shall draw 
lo:s to determine who shall serve terms of one 
year or two years so that one member elected by 
each body may serve one year and the other two 
years. Thereafter all terms of office for such mem- 
bers shall be two years. A director elected to the 
Executive Committee shall continue as a member 
of the Board of Directors. (Moved by L. V. Phil- 
lips, Indiana; seconded by R. E. Jaggers, Ken- 
tucky.) 

ARTICLE II, SECTION 5 


. Each affiliated state and local association shall 
be entitled to elect one delegate and one alternate 
to the Representative Assembly for each 100 of its 
members, or major fraction thereof, who are active 
members of the National Education Association, 
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Fen Ne WS. . . and Notes 


up to 500 such active members, and thereafter 
one delegate and one alternate for each 500 of its 
members, or major fraction thereof, who are active 
members of the National Education Association. 
Such delegates shall be designated state or local 
delegates. (Recommended by the NEA Executive 
Committee and signed by two members of the 
Committee who were also delegates: Mary D. 
Barnes, New Jersey, and B. F, Stanton, Ohio.) 


NoTE: If this amendment is adopted, it will ne- 
cessitate deleting Article II, Section 6, which now 
reads as follows: “Each affiliated local association 
shall be entitled to elect one delegate and one alter- 
nate to the Representative Assembly for each 100 
of its members, or major fraction thereof, who are 
active members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Such delegates shall be designated local 
delegates.” 

If this amendment is adopted, it will further 
necessitate renumbering of the following sections 
of Article II: Section 7 will become Section 6; 
Section 8 will become Section 7; and Section 9 
will become Section 8. 


ARTICLE IV 


It is recommended that Article IV of the Bylaws 
be deleted. This Article deals with the functions, 
members, time of meeting, loss of members, offi- 
cers, and Bylaws and powers of the National 
Council of Education. (Moved by Mary D. Barnes, 
New Jersey; seconded by B. F. Stanton, Ohio.) 


NoTE: If this amendment is adopted, it will ne- 
cessitate renumbering the articles, beginning with 
Article V, which would become Article IV, etc. 
It will further necessitate deleting all references 
to the National Council of Education appearing 
elsewhere in the Bylaws and Standing Rules. These 
references occur as follows: Article I, Section 8; 
Article III, Section 1, Section 6(b); Article V, Sec- 
tion 1; Article VII, Section 1; Article VIII, Section 
1; Article XI, Section 2: 


ARTICLE XI, SECTION 2 


In all voting on proposed amendments to the 
Charter, Bylaws, and Standing Rules, written bal- 
lots shall be used whenever 200 members of the 
Representative Assembly by petition [or by stand- 
ing vote] filed with the executive secretary -at the 
first business meeting of the “Representative Assem- 
dly shall indicate that ballot voting is desired. In 
case a petition for secret ballot is signed by at least 
200 members of the Representative Assembly and 
filed with the executive secretary he shall arrange 
for written ballots in accordance with the petition. 
State delegations may vote by ballot. The results 
shall be announced by the chairman of each dele- 
gation as the roll of states is called; such vote to 
be determined by the actual number of delegates 
present at such meeting and voting. Upof the 
request of three delegates any state delegation 
must vote by ballot. 

Proposed by the Committee on Bylaws and 


Rules. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Cooperate To Promote Federal Aid 


%& Twenty-two national organizations 
representing more than five million citi- 





LEWIS WEBSTER 
JONES, 

who leaves the pres- 
idency of Benning- 
ton College in Ver- 
mont to become the 
new president of 
the University of 
Arkansas. 


NOLAN D. PULLIAM, 
new superintendent 
of public instruction 
in Arizona,was 
formerly assistant 
superintendent, 


EDNA B. STOLT, 
formerly superin- 
tendent for special 
education in Wyo- 
ming, is the new 
state superintendent 
of public instruc- 
tion, 








zens met at NEA headquarters recently 
to unify their efforts to secure enactment 
of a federal aid for public education bill 
in the 80th Congress. The meeting ap- 
proved the principles incorporated in S181 
as amended and reported favorably by the 
Senate Education and Labor Committee 
in the 79th Congress. $472, the Taft bill 
[see page 279] in the present Congress, is 
identical with amended S181 of the 7oth 
Congress. 

Each representative emphasized the de- 
termination of his organization to carry 
on an aggressive campaign during the next 
few months to promote the passage of a 
bill similar to amended $181. 

The meeting recommended that each 
national organization: [1] Stimulate in- 
dividuals to write their senators and con 
gressmen urging them to support legisla- 
tion similar to $181. [2] Suggest that state 
and local units send resolutions to their 
congressmen and senators urging their 
support of such legislation. [3] Encourage 
community forums to study all federal-aid 
issues and communicate their views to 

[| Continued on page 323} 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


L, Llansilany Schools 


New RCAVICTOR Record Labedsy 
















A Basic Music Library for the Classroom... 
easily within the budget of every school 


Here are 370 basic compositions—music of the 
masters, contemporary and modern works—se- 
lected by leading authorities in music education to 
meet the needs of teachers in presenting music as an 
integral part of the elementary school curriculum. 

For convenience the 83 records are arranged in 
21 albums. Bound in each album are comprehen- 
sive notes for teachers applying specifically to the 
musical content of each. Members of two world- 
famous symphony orchestras made up the record- 
ing orchestra; vocalists were chosen for naturalness 





RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, H.3 





m0 mmm 


UNBREAKABLE- 
LONG-WEARING 


.-370 COMPOSITIONS 


- Rhythms 
* Listening + Singing Games 
- Singing * Indian Music 

if: » Folk Songs - Rhythm Bands 
¢ Patriotic Songs 




















of tone, diction, and imagination in singing to 
children. A new compound provides unbreakable 
and long-wearing records. Recordings are made by 
the latesc electronic methods developed by RCA, 

Priced at $98.75 for the complete library, it is a 
practical and economical buy for every elementary 
school. Individual albums are $4.75 each. All prices 
are suggested list prices, exclusive of taxes. Write 
for the 18-page descriptive booklet explaining 
fully the uses of the RCA Victor Record Library 


for Elementary Schools. 







TABLE MODEL VICTROLA* (65U) 


compact, beautifully styled 
radio-phonograph, ideally 
suited to classroom needs, has 
new “Golden Throat” tone sys- 
tem and “Silent Sapphire” pick- 
up...plays up to twelve records 
automatically, 


*Victrola—T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





21 ALBUMS-83 RECORDS |; 


+ Christmas Songs ty 
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their congressmen and senators. [4] Sug- 
gest the fullest possible cooperation on this 
legislation between constituent state and 
local units and the state and local units of 
other national organizations. [5] Make 
use of its publications, news letters, and all 
other means of communication to carry 
the need for study and action to each in- 
dividual member of the organization. 

The national organizations cooperating 
in this campaign include: American Asso- 
ciation of University Women; American 
Farm Bureau Federation; American Home 
Economics Association; Association for 
Childhood Education; Congregational 
Christian Churches Council for Social 
Action; General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; National Association of Secretaries 
of State Teachers Associations; Delta 
Kappa Gamma; League of Women 
Voters; National Association fér the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; National 
Association for Nursery Education; Na- 
tional Board, Young Women’s Christian 
Association; National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; National Council of Chief 
State School Officers; National Council of 
Jewish Women; National Education As- 
sociation; Phi Delta Kappa; National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs; National Non-Partisan 
Council, Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority; 
Quota Club International; and Service 
Star Legion. 


Federal Council of Churches 
Supports Federal Aid 


% Tue Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America feels deep concern over the emer- 
gency in public education in the United 
States. Depletion in the ranks of teachers 
incident upon their turning to more re- 
munerative occupations and continued lack 


of resources for the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity thruout the nation 
place our public schools in urgent need. 
To allow educational standards to deteri- 
orate is to invite social disaster. 

We therefore urge-the appropriation of 
sufficient federal funds in subsidy to pre- 
vent a lowering of standards in the teach- 
ing profession and to remove, at least in 
substantial measure, the educational handi- 
cap under which many children and youth 
suffer because of the relatively low eco- 
nomic level of the communities in which 
they reside. We urge such appropriations 
on condition [a] that no federal funds 
shall be made available to states to be 
used in such a way as to discriminate 
against any minority racial group; [b] that 
the administration of federal funds made 
available to states shall be safeguarded 
against the imposition of federal control in 
matters of educational policy; and [c] that 
federal funds shall be used only for such 
schools as the constitutions or statutes of 
the several states make eligible for state 
support. 

We affirm our continued adherence to 
the American principle of the separation 
of church and state, and to the principle 
that public funds should not be used for 
sectarian purposes.—Adopted by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Federal Council 


of Churches, January 28, 1947. 


Attention, Teachers, Active and 
Retired! 


%& Tue NEA and cooperating groups of 
public employes are sponsoring HR1613, 
introduced by Bertrand W. Gearhart, Re- 
publican of California, on February 3. 
This bill proposes to extend to all re- 
tired public employes—federal, state, and 
local—the same exemption of their an- 
nuities from federal income tax as is now 
[Continued on page 325] 
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Architect's drawing of apartment house for teachers at Crawfordsville, Arkan- 
sas. During the past two years six well-qualified teachers resigned or refused 
to accept a position in the Crawfordsville schools as a result of lack of housing 
facilities. With the need thus emphasized for comfortable, adequate, reasonable 
living conditions for teachers, the board decided to construct, on a 300-foot lot 
across the street from the main school plant, a building that would adequately 
house most of the school faculty. The building will be an apartment house, 
designed to resemble a home, rather than a large dormitory. There are seven 


apartments, some large, some small, 
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Your Chance tO Wer 
TEACHERS OVERSEAS 


Try to imagine, if you can, the 
task of teaching a roomful of young- 
sters to write without the aid of a 
pencil or piece of chalk, of develop- 
ing health habits among pupils who 
have not seen a toothbrush, hair- 
brush, bar of soap, or handkerchief 
in many months! 

Visualize the difficulties under 
which the teachers in war-devastated 
countries are trying to start schools 
again: size of classes, educational 
neglect of years, lack of books, maps, 
paper, or the most ordinary supplies 
which we take for granted. 

There is little we can do to reduce 
the size of their task, but we can 
help materially by sending health 
and educational supplies which are 
sorely needed. 

During the past two years the 
Junior Red Cross has increased the 
sending of gift boxes containing 
school and health items from Ameri- 
can school children to their friends 
and fellow pupils in other lands. 

But no group has remembered 
the teachers! 

The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has undertaken to do 
something to relieve the plight of 
these teachers. It proposes to fill 
3000 kits of educational and health 
supplies to be sent abroad as gifts 
to teachers in need. 

The Junior Red Cross has agreed 
to include these friendship kits in its 
next shipment of classroom supplies 
for children. It has provided stout 
fibre-board cases with locks which 
will contain personal and_ school 
needs of one teacher for one year. 
It will bear the cost of the cases, 
preparing them for export, shipping, 
and of distributing them in war- 
devastated countries. 

Parent-teacher groups will be re- 
sponsible for filling the kits and for 
the shipping charges to the port of 
exportation. The cost has been esti- 
mated at about $25 for each kit, if 
all items are purchased. Many items 
will doubtless be furnished by indi- 
viduals. This is your chance to help 
your fellow teachers with deeds, not 
words. 

You can do this by offering to as- 
sist your local PTA unit or council 
in filling one or more teachers kits. 
Since the end of the school year is 
drawing near, the need of quick re- 
sponse to this call is obvious, You 
will enjoy your summer vacation 
better if you get in this extra project. 


= 
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A Basic Music Library for the Classroom... 
easily within the budget of every school 


Here are 370 basic compositions—music of the 
masters, contemporary and modern works—se- 
lected by leading authorities in music education to 
meet the needs of teachers in presenting music as an 
integral part of the elementary school curriculum. 

For convenience the 83 records are arranged in 
21 albums. Bound in each album are comprehen- 
sive notes for teachers applying specifically to the 
musical content of each. Members of two world- 
famous symphony orchestras made up the record- 
ing orchestra; vocalists were chosen for naturalness 
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of tone, diction, and imagination in singing to 
children. A new compound provides unbreakable 
and long-wearing records. Recordings are made by 
the latesc electronic methods developed by RCA, 

Priced at $98.75 for the complete library, it is a 
practical and economical buy for every elementary 
school. Individual albums are $4.75 each. All prices 
are suggested list prices, exclusive of taxes. Write 
for the 18-page descriptive booklet explaining 
fully the uses of the RCA Victor Record Library 


for Elementary Schools. 
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their congressmen and senators. [4] Sug- 
gest the fullest possible cooperation on this 
legislation between constituent state and 
local units and the state and local units of 
other national organizations. [5] Make 
use of its publications, news letters, and all 
other means of communication to carry 
the need for study and action to each in- 
dividual member of the organization. 

The national organizations cooperating 
in this campaign include: American Asso- 
ciation of University Women; American 
Farm Bureau Federation; American Home 
Economics Association; Association for 
Childhood Education; Congregational 
Christian Churches Council for Social 


Action; General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; National Association of Secretaries 
of Stine Teachers Associations; Delta 
Kappa Gamma; League of Women 


Voters; National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; National 
Association for Nursery Education; Na- 
tional Board, Young Women’s Christian 
Association; National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; National Council of Chief 
State School Officers; National Council of 
Jewish Women; National Education As- 
sociation; Phi Delta Kappa; National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs; National Non-Partisan 
Council, Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority; 
Quota Club International; and Service 
Star Legion. 


Federal Council of Churches 
Supports Federal Aid 


% Tue Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America feels deep concern over the emer- 
gency in public education in the United 
States. Depletion in the ranks of teachers 
incident upon their turning to more re- 
munerative occupations and continued lack 





of resources for the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity thruout the nation 
place our public schools in urgent need. 
To allow educational standards to deteri- 
orate is to invite social disaster. 

We therefore urge the appropriation of 
sufficient federal funds in subsidy to pre- 
vent a lowering of standards in the teach- 
ing profession and to remove, at least in 
substantial measure, the educational handi- 
cap under which many children and youth 
suffer because of the relatively low eco- 
nomic level of the communities in which 
they reside. We urge such appropriations 
on condition [a] that no federal funds 
shall be made available to states to be 
used in such a way as to discriminate 
against any minority racial group; [b] that 
the administration of federal funds made 
available to states shall be safeguarded 
against the imposition of federal control in 
matters of educational policy; and [c] that 
federal funds shall be used only for such 
schools as the constitutions or statutes of 
the several states make eligible for state 
support. 

We affirm our continued adherence to 
the American principle of the separation 
of church and state, and to the principle 
that public funds should not be used for 
sectarian purposes.—Adopted by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Federal Council 


of Churches, January 28, 1947. 


Attention, Teachers, Active and 
Retired! 


%& Tue NEA and cooperating groups of 
public employes are sponsoring HR1613, 
introduced by Bertrand W. Gearhart, Re- 
publican of California, on February 3. 
This bill proposes to extend to all re- 
tired public employes—federal, state, and 
local—the same exemption of their an- 
nuities from federal income tax as is now 
[Continued on page 325] 
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Architect's drawing of apartment house for teachers at Crawfordsville, Arkan- 
sas. During the past two years six well- qualified teachers resigned or refused 
to accept a position in the Crawfordsville schools as a result of lack of housing 


facilities. 


With the need thus emphasized for comfortable, adequate, reasonable 


living conditions for teachers, the board decided to construct, on a 300-foot lot 
across the street from the main school plant, a building that would adequately 
house most of the school faculty. The building will be an apartment house, 
designed to resemble a home, rather than a large dormitory. There are seven 


apartments, some large, some small, 
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Your Chance tO WeLP 
TEACHERS OVERSEAS 


Try to imagine, if you can, the 
task of teaching a roomful of young- 
sters to write without the aid of a 

ncil or piece of chalk, of develop- 
ing health habits among pupils who 
have not seen a toothbrush, hair- 
brush, bar of soap, or handkerchief 
in many months! 

Visualize the difficulties under 
which the teachers in war-devastated 
countries are trying to start schools 
again: size of classes, educational 
neglect of years, lack of books, maps, 
paper, or the most ordinary supplies 
which we take for granted. 

There is little we can do to reduce 
the size of their task, but we can 
help materially by sending health 
and educational supplies which are 
sorely needed. 

During the past two years the 
Junior Red Cross has increased the 
sending of gift boxes containing 
school and health items from Ameri- 
can school children to their friends 
and fellow pupils in other lands. 

But no group has remembered 
the teachers! 

The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has undertaken to do 
something to relieve the plight of 
these teachers. It proposes to fill 
3000 kits of educational and health 
supplies to be sent abroad as gifts 
to teachers in need. 

The Junior Red Cross has agreed 
to include these friendship kits in its 
next shipment of classroom supplies 
for children. It has provided stout 
fibre-board cases with locks which 
will contain personal and_ school 
needs of one teacher for one year. 
It will bear the cost of the cases, 
preparing them for export, shipping, 
and of distributing them in war- 
devastated countries. 

Parent-teacher groups will be re- 
sponsible for filling the kits and for 
the shipping charges to the port of 
exportation. The cost has been esti- 
mated at about $25 for each kit, if 
all items are purchased. Many items 
will doubtless be furnished by indi- 
viduals. This is your chance to help 
your fellow teachers with deeds, not 
words. 




















































You can do this by offering to as- 
sist your local PTA unit or council 
in filling one or more teachers kits. 
Since the end of the school year is 
drawing near, the need of quick re- 
sponse to this call is obvious, You 
will enjoy your summer vacation 
better if you get in this extra project. 
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5 EASY-TO-USE SETS 
61 MODERN VOLUMES WITH 
LATEST REVISIONS 


range of purely reference works, except Grolier 


Encyclopedia. On pedagogically sound princi- 
ples, these educational publications are de- \ 


GROLIER PUBLICATIONS extend beyond the 
signed not alone to improve scholarship but 
also to lay the foundation for eventual good 
citizenship. A half century of publishing has 
developed a GROLIER technique which is both 


distinctive and effective. 









THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 

(1946 Copyright) 
School and Library Edition, 20 vols, alpha- 
betical INDEX volume contains over 31,000 
references, 7,580 pages; over 15,000 illustra- 
tions; 2,200 in color—1,200 in gravure. 










Write for detailed information on school and 
library USE VALUES of any GROLIER 
PUBLICATION. 







@ GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 
11 Vols. 


@ LANDS AND PEOPLES 
7 Vols. 


@ POPULAR SCIENCE 
12 Vols. 


@ BUILDING AMERICA 
11 Vols. 











(Attractive discounts to schools and libraries.) 


. St., New York 19, N. 
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[Continued from page 323] 
extended to those who retire under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. This means a 
deduction of $1440 from gross income, 
after which the 3° rule and personal ex- 
emptions will apply. Residue if any will 
be subject to income tax. 

Interested groups—teachers, police, fire- 
men—should prepare appropriate resolu- 
tions and send them to senators and con- 
gressmen. 


TOWARD WORLD PEACE 


UN Section for Educational Services 


% THe Journat again calls to your atten- 
tion the Educational Services Section of 
the United Nations, which has been estab- 
lished to help schools integrate UN news 
in the curriculum. It will, upon request, 
aid in furnishing answers to teachers who 
have special questions with regard to UN. 

The section arranges for attendance by 
students and teachers—individually or in 
groups—at open meetings of the UN Se- 
curity Council, the Economic and Social 
Council, the General Assembly, and com- 
mittees. It also arranges for speakers to 
address schools. 

Address correspondence to Olav Paus- 
Grunt, chief of the educational section, 610 
Fitth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Ask for 
information also about the United Nations 


Weekly Bulletin. 


Do You Want To Join the UN? 


¥%& Ar THE present time, the UN structure 
does not provide for a Peoples Assembly 


with delegates chosen by the peoples of the 
world. The Peoples Section for the United 
Nations [of the American Association for 
the United Nations, 45 East 65th St., New 
York 21, N. Y.; fee, $1 a year] is work- 
ing toward such an assembly as an ulti- 
mate goal. The powers of this assembly 
would be restricted sufficiently to keep its 
operations within the basic rules of the 
UN charter. 

In the meantime, the Peoples Section, a 
membership organization of those people 
who want to join the United Nations per- 
sonally, will deal with first steps. The 
Peoples Section wants members who: 


[1] Are ready to support the United 
Nations while working to improve it. 

[2] Want to inform themselves on issues 
before the UN and let their views be 
known. 

[3] Will take responsibility in their 
community to interest other people in the 
UN, its objectives and day-to-day progress. 


You Can Help 


% A major food crisis still confronts the 
world! The Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization of the United Nations reports 
that nutrition and health, tho improved 
in some few countries, are in others worse 
than in 1945-46. In Europe the cumulative 
effects of five or six years of subnormal 
diets are now becoming apparent. In many 
instances workers are so weak they are 
able to work only a few hours a day. In 
China, which suffered nearly a decade of 
war, between two and three million people 


| Continued on page 327 | 





Licking inflation at Emery.Elementary School in Washington, D. C., are two 
first-graders who have bought savings stamps in the school’s regular Tuesday 


Stamp Day. 
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Good Scout 


For as many of his 12 short years 
as he could remember, Billy had 
wanted to be a Boy Scout. 

He knew all about the Scouts. 
He knew their salute and _ their 
motto, and that they were the ones 
who helped older people across busy 
streets—he’d seen it on a poster. 

This is what made his twelfth 
birthday such an exciting occasion. 
At last he was old enough to join. 
He looked admiringly at his new 
uniform—a gift from his parents. 

As soon as his mother had gone 
marketing, he quickly slipped into 
the uniform and walked the four 
blocks to the grocery store inter 
section, eager to perform the first 
“good deed” of his new Scout duties. 

A dear old lady accepted his of. 
fered arm, and he proudly guided 
her to safety. Billy was kept busy, 
for the store was crowded. The 
shoppers were both amused and im 
pressed at the sight of this small 
Scout helping others across the street, 
after looking in all directions. 

Two policemen in a squad car dis 
covered Billy and pulled over to the 
curb to watch his performance. 
When Billy’s mother came out of 
the store, the policeman motioned 
to her to come over to the car. 

“Mrs. Kelly,” the policeman be- 
gan, “your Billy may not know it, 
but he is helping combat the great 
est cause of pedestrian casualties in 
our town, the accidents occurring to 
those over 65 years old. Pedestrian 
casualties, which compose 40°. of 
the entire traffic-accident total, are 
partially the problem of the state 
or city, but every citizen can help 
reduce pedestrian accidents by a con 
stant effort to make others safety 
conscious.” 

“I’m president of our civic club,” 
said Mrs. Kelly. “Is there anything 
we can do to help?” 

“Your club members could make 
safety bookmarks to be distributed 
by the library, or persuade our busi 
nessmen to use safety slogans on 
restaurant menus, metered mail, and 
business blotters.” 

The policeman walked over to 
Billy and solemnly presented him 
with a small engraved card. 

“This is for exceptional merit in 
the field of safety, young man. Bring 
this card to the police department, 
and the chief will see that you get 
our special safety badge. And I plan 
to let the Scoutmaster hear of your 
good work!” 


—NEA Safety Commission. 















































IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
FOR 1947 | 


The New SEE AND SAY Series 


By Arnold, Bonney, and Southworth 


The pendulum has swung back to phonetics—the tried and true, sensible way to teach 
pupils to become strong and independent readers. Now there is available the New SEE AND 
SAY Series, copyrighted in 1946. This attractive and up-to-date series lays a firm groundwork 
for better reading by teaching and drilling the sounds of letters and developing the blend-work 
which leads to the recognition of words and removes the stumbling-blocks from the path to 


reading. Usable with any reading series. Three textbooks and three manuals for reading 
mastery in the first three grades! 


BRAND NEW IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHIES 


By Bodley and Thurston 


Three postwar geography texts—NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA, THE OLD 
WORLD CONTINENTS, and SOUTH AMERICA AND THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS—and 
their three accompanying workbooks have been added to the famous Iroquois Geography 
Series. These new books, all copyrighted in 1946 or 1947, include the immediate effects of 
World War Il on the nations of the world, the creation of the United Nations, the mining of 
uranium as a source of atomic energy, the break-up of the Japanese Empire, and a host of 


other up-to-the-minute geographic facts. Just what your pupils need for an understanding 
of the postwar world! 


AMERICAN HISTORY-—1946 COPYRIGHT 


By Southworth and Southworth 


A new textbook in American History, telling the story of our country from the discovery 
of America through the entire Second World War into the administration of President Truman. 
Noted for its excellent organization and balance, for its unusually full treatment of recent events, 


and for its graphic style that makes history live for the pupils. Accompanied by a new work- 
book, keyed with it throughout. 


INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
By G. S. Lohff 


This new algebra text makes the subject easier and more understandable for the student 
through the use of step-by-step boxed-in process developments and illlustrative problem 
solutions. Also contains definitions, standard formulas, derivations of type formulas, tables, 
drill exercises, and standard tests. May be used as a basal text or as a drill and review book. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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[Continued from page 325] 
are reported to have starved last year. 
Conditions in Europe and China and 
the effects these conditions will have upon 
the next generation are clearly shown in 
the documentary film, “Seeds of Destiny.” 
Produced by the US Army Signal Corps, 


this 20-minute, be ob- 


16mm film can 
tained for a $2 service charge. 

Local associations, desiring to secure 
copies of this powerful and dramatic film 
to show to teachers and other groups of 
citizens, should write to Films of the 
Nations, Inc., 18 West 55th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


WHAT SCHOOLS ARE 
DOING 


Playfield via the Student Council 


%& Tue Athens Highschool, West Virginia, 
has needed a playfield. It has a rough 
campus of virgin timber in the rear which 
is unsuitable for games and yet is too rare 
and beautiful to alter. Beside the timber 
and to the rear of a church property ad- 
joining the school property is a rough 
pasture. 

The Athens Highschool Student Coun- 
cil went to work several years ago on a 
project to turn this into a playfield. Money 
was saved from proceeds of a school car- 
nival to buy the property. The church has 
finally after two years of negotiation 
agreed to sell the property and has named 
a price. The Student Council is now buy- 
ing the property to present it to the board 
of education. Developing this field into a 
playfield will be a huge job but the Town 
Council has assured the Student Council 
of its assistance. This account comes to us 
from Student Life, published by the Na- 


tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 
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We-call your attention again to the trips 
to The Netherlands and to Holland, 
Michigan, awarded as prizes to student 
winners in the contest sponsored by the 
Centennial Commission of Holland, 
Michigan. For full details write to Clar- 
ence DeGraaf, professor of English, Hope 
College, Holland, Michigan. 


Schools in Action 


%& Tue Rock Island, Illinois, Association 
for Childhood Education has produced a 
16mm color movie of the Rock Island 
schools in action. A committee was ap- 
pointed to carry the project thru. Each of 
the nine elementary schools was allotted 
100 feet of film. Each school sent in three 
choices of activities they would like filmed 
and the committee chose the scenes to be 
included. The teachers whose rooms were 
to be used met with the committee to dis- 
cuss details. A professional photographer 
was hired to take the pictures. The com- 
mittee then wrote the titles and edited the 
film. 

To finance the cost, each school paid $10; 
ten additional from dona- 
tions and $50 from the ACE treasury. 
The remainder was raised by showing the 
film in some of the schools and charging 
5¢ admission. 


dollars came 


New Curriculum Recommended 
for Minnesota’s Schools 


¥%& Becinninc last winter and continuing 
thruout the spring, numerous work com- 
mittees have been meeting at the University 
of Minnesota to effect a general revision, 
the first since 1928, of curriculum, or sub- 
jectmatter, recommended for teaching in 
the public elementary and _ secondary 
schools of the state, Walter A. Andrews, 
director of curriculum, state department of 
education, reported recently. 

The curriculum revision has been under- 
taken jointly by the state department of 
education and the university’s college of 
education, with university staff members 
acting as consultants in the various subject- 
matter fields. 

Committees on arithmetic, language arts, 
science, social studies, and fine arts, ap- 
pointed by the state commissioner of edu- 
cation from among school personnel thru- 
out Minnesota are conferring at frequent 
intervals with the university consultants 
to prepare curriculum guides in these 
areas of teaching. 

The work committees expect to issue 
their reports next summer in time for use 
by school officials and teachers next fall. 
These reports will be guides for study and 
not strictly defined outlines of teaching 
materials, it is explained. 


| Continued on page 328] 


“Che Kid” 


I was feeling rather depressed as 
I left the bowling alley. The teachers 
team had, as usual, lost two out of 
three games. 

Dampened spirits sank to a real 
low when my ancient car refused to 
budge. The courthouse clock pointed 
to five minutes to 11. The garages 
close at 11. I fairly flew down to the 
corner garage. 

Tho just closing up, the man in 
charge thought “the kid” could push 
my jalopy into the garage. “The 
kid,” an efficient young giant in 
grease-stained overalls, with yellow 
hair and an engaging smile, took 
change of the schoolmarm-in-distress. 

He whirled us down the street in 
a light truck, maneuvered my car 
and me back to the garage, and 
changed the battery. I was home by 
11:30. 

The next morning the highschool 
convocation program was given by 
the music department. As I teach 
only clothing classes I knew few of 
the boys. Imagine my surprise, then, 
to discover “the kid” upon the stage. 

One cannot but wonder at the 
versatility of American youth! There 
he stood, singing in a quartet 
of male voices, with the grubby 
hands of a grease monkey and the 
voice of an angel. 

He next gave a capable perform- 
ance, a cornet solo, in the school 
orchestra. If his rendition lacked the 
finish of the artist, it was balanced 
by his basic sincerity. 

“The kid’s” many-sided versatility 
reminded me then how easily my 
own clothing students go from sew- 
ing to the athletic field and to after- 
school work behind the counter in 
downtown stores—perfectly at home. 

Here was one answer to the ques- 
tion I have often asked myself: Why 
do I remain a teacher? It is because 
of a return we receive over and above 
the pay check. 

The fascination of teaching stu- 
dents in whom such infinite varia- 
tions are revealed is real compensa- 
tion. To realize our part in molding 
American youth like “the kid” is 
also rewarding. And there is a chal- 
lenge in daily contact with students 
which puts us either on our mettle 
or on the shelf. 

My experience with “the kid” was 
only one incident of many in which 
we are given a chance to see the re- 
sults of our work—the young people. 
We are truly compensated. 

—MARY IRENE HEALEY, Logans- 
port, Indiana. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Facts to Profession and Public 


% Tue Professional Way To Meet the 
Educational Crisis, the official policy state- 
ment of the NEA, which appeared in the 
February JourNnat has received wide cir- 
culation. In addition to the 350,000 copies 
distributed thru Tue JourNna, 185,000 
have been sent out to all school superin- 
tendents and principals, and to state teach- 
ers college s and other schools of education. 
[It was also released to the press on Jan- 
uary 2. For typical editorial comment on 


the statement, see page 281 of this JouRNAL, 


Detroit Teachers Association 


% Tue Detroit News for 


January 31, 1947, marked the fiftieth an- 


Education 


niversary of the Detroit Teachers Associa- 
tion. The organization is to be congratu- 
lated for its services to education in Detroit. 
The following editorial, “The Public— 
Friend or Foe,” appears in this issue: 
Federa- 


“The president of the Detroit 


tion of Teachers | AFL] in the last issue 
of the Detroit Teache rs, belittled the press 
releases of the National Education Asse- 
ciation. Is it possible that the Federation 
officers are unaware of the great wave of 
favorabie national press publicity in be- 
half of teachers? We repeat once again that 
favorable publicity didn’t just happen. 

“It is the direct result of a studied cam- 
paign by NEA leaders, with the expendi- 
ture of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in the past few years for this very purpose. 

“We point out that the favorable public 
opinion in the nation today has helped im- 
measurably in the passage of helpful legis- 
lation for schools in California, Michigan, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Utah, and Alabama 
so very recently. We point out further that 
all local teacher groups, labor affiliates and 
professional alike, have capitalized on this 
publicity. Salary raises secured in the past 
year would have been impossible without 
the aid of an aroused public—aroused by 
the NEA. 

“In every instance of publicity inspired 
by the NEA, the public became a stronger 
friend of the teacher. 

“We suggest that the labor-afhliates in 
education today revamp their attitude of 
‘the public be damned’ and take their cue 
from a truly professional organization. 

“We must always be dependent on our 
public relations for financial support—for 
it comes from the public in direct ratio to 


their friendship and respect for the teacher. 
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As we have said before, the Federation 
program of publicity for the sake of pub- 
licity alone, without regard for public 
friendship to schools, cannot be justified. 

“No teacher is completely satisfied with 
the school system today—but for the sake 
of education in America and the children 
in the classroom—let’s build it up—not 
tear it down! 

“And let’s not have any more inane 
public statements that teachers demand all 
the money for salaries at the expense of 
every other function of education. Present 


DONALD DU SHANE 
June 5, 1885-March 11, 1947 


Just as the forms are closing for 
this number of The Journal, the 
NEA headquarters staff is sad- 
dened by the unexpected death 
of Donald DuShane, whose arti- 
cle appears on page 280. We 
shall give further attention to 
Dr. DuShane and his outstand- 
ing service, in the May Journal. 


indications are that there will be enough 
money available for all phases of educa- 
tion. We caution the Federation officers 
not to jeopardize all we have gained by 
such public expressions that cannot be in- 
terpreted as other than downright selfish- 


ness.” 


NEA Delegates Problems 


%& Accorpinc to an article in the Portland 
Grade Teachers Association Bulletin for 
January 1947, leaders in Oregon have ap- 
pointed a special committee to study prob- 
lems connected with the NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly. NEA State Director Carl 
Aschenbrenner is chairman. 

A recent report of the committee in- 
cluded the following points: 


[1] That a committee be appointed to 
study plans and means of selecting and 
adequately financing NEA delegates by 
surveying what is being done in other 
states; the report and recommendations 
of the committee to be submitted to the 
teachers of Oregon thru the Oregon Edu- 
cation Journal and then to the OEA rep- 
resentative council in April. 

[2] As a temporary plan for the current 
year that $1000 be allocated from surplus 
funds or other sources to partially finance 
ten delegates, one to be selected from each 
of the ten OEA districts. 

[3] As a temporary plan of selecting 
NEA delegates, there shall be established 
in each district a special committee con- 
sisting of the presidents of the county OEA 
divisions, the county school superintend- 


° 





ents, and a chairman to be appointed by 
the OEA. The committee is to elect a dele- 
gate and alternate for the district and sub- 
mit them for approval to the OEA board 
of trustees. 

[4] That the 1947 delegates be selected 
before the convention so that they can be 
instructed next April by the OEA repre- 
sentative council. 

[5] That delegates be instructed by the 
representative council to request and work 
for greater financial support from NEA in 
paying expenses of NEA delegates. 

[6] That the representative council in- 
struct its NEA delegates and state director 
to work for a reduction in the size of the 
Representative Assembly by eliminating 
duplication of representation at the na- 
tional meetings. 


Selection of NEA Delegates 


* Ix 1945, the Louisiana 
Teachers Association amended its consti- 
tution and included the following definite 
procedure for electing its delegates to the 
NEA Representative Assembly. 


November 


The Louisiana Education Association is 
afhliated with the National Education As- 
sociation. Delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the NEA shall be named in the 
following manner: 


The president of the Louisiana Educa- 
tion Association, the elected vicepresident 
of the LEA, the executive secretary of the 
LEA, the president of the Classroom 
Teachers Department of the LEA, and 
four members of the association, to be 
elected by the membership, shall be official 
delegates each year to the annual conven- 
tion of the NEA. 

The four delegates to be elected from 
the membership shall be elected with and 
in the same manner as the election of ofh- 
cers of the LEA, at each annual meeting 
of the association. Not more than one dele- 
gate shall be elected from any one parish. 
The membership of the odd-numbered 
congressional districts fone, three, five, 
seven | shall each elect one delegate to the 
national convention during the even-num- 
bered years, and the membership of 
the even-numbered congressional districts 
[two, four, six, eight] shall each elect 
one delegate to the national convention 
during the odd-numbered years. 

Delegates, except the executive secretary, 
shall not serve for two or more consecutive 
NEA conventions. 

The Executive Council is authorized to 
appoint from the membership of this as- 
sociation such additional delegates as are 
necessary to equal the total number to 
which this association is entitled. All NEA 
[Continued on page 330| 
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the Amprosound Premier-20° 
Gm. (lotion Picture Projector 


with a 
sw NG oul GATE 


Kor Easy, Quick Cleaning 


This remarkable new feature permits gate to swing out in 
one unit for easy inspection and cleaning of aperture plate 
and pressure shoe. It makes possible a quick, thorough in- 
spection and cleaning without disturbing the focus of the 
projection lens ... a feature that adds greatly to the sim- 
plicity and ease of operation. 


New Speaker for Richer Tone Quality 


The new “Premier-20” utilizes the latest im- 
proved design 12-inch Jensen Permanent 
Magnet, Dynamic Speaker which has a wide 
range and adequate power handling capacity 
for moderate-sized auditoriums. 





Streamlined Luggage Type Carrying Cases 


It’s a real pleasure to handle these new matched handsome 
“Luggage Type” Amprosound carrying cases 
for both projector and speaker. They are 
rugged and scratch resistant...easy to clean 
... richly finished in simulated leather... 
and offer complete protection for your 
Ampro projection equipment. 

This newest Amprosound with 750 or 1000 Watt Lamp, 
embodies the results of many years’ experience in design- 
ing and producing precision 16mm. sound projectors. The 
new features of the “Premier-20” listed above—as well as 
the many other speeial Ampro features—set new standards 
of 16mm. sound performance, convenience and efficiency 
ot operation. 





Note: In the illustration, the flywheel is shown 


wet . : 
\} in phantom view so that you can see the com- 






plete path of the film through the projector. 
mmc eee Ie Iss ce se eee ee ee 
INE 4-47 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 
For the complete eqien* <s Please send me full details on the new Amprosound “ Premier-20” 
story, including prices, , mm gros’ - l6mm. Sound-on-Film Projector, I am also interested in: 
° . ° © 
specifications, on the aaie™* a * a\8 si CT Ampro “Imperial” 16mm. TC] Amprosound “Century” 16mm. 
mew *Premier-20”, B mm \-o" ‘ gros cas Silent Projector Sound-on-Film Projector 
™ « 
send coupon TODAY! yar ape om 2 TC] Amproslide 2"x 2° a Amproslide Model “30-D” 
‘ Projector Dual Purpose Projector 


C] Ampro 8mm. Silent Projector 
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AM PRO CORPORATION Name — -~ 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
Address 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
CE citintinieninnesons ~ State 
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“Thanks to EB Films— 
we’re ahead of schedule!” 


No more long, “overtime” hours for her. 
And, thanks to Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Classroom Films, she’ll stay out 
front. They help her cover the same 
ground faster . . . and do a broader, 
more effective teaching job. 


Today, across America, more and more 
teachers are using them to stimulate stu- 
dent interest and imagination. The world 
takes on new reality, depth and mean- 
ing—right in the classroom. Even listless 
pupils understand faster, learn faster. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
prepared by educators specifically for 
classroom use from kindergarten through 
high school. More than 500 subjects are 
correlated to leading textbooks. You fit 
them exactly to your schedules. 


Urge your administration now to press 
for a rounded audio-visual program, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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Upon request, we'll gladly show you 
representative new films . . . and how to 
obtain effective utilization. No obliga- 
tion, of course. Simply write Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 1-D, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


FACTS ABOUT ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS— 


1. Over 500 titles cover subjects taught from 
kindergarten through high school. 


2. Unbiased and authentic. Geared to the 
same high standards of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 


3. Produced by pioneers in the industry — 
over 17 years of experience in making class- 
room films exclusively. 


4. Created by educators in collaboration with 
educators who are recognized as authorities 
in their fields. 


5. Used by leading schools in the 48 states 
and in 22 foreign countries. 


@ Just released! ""ATOMIC ENERGY,"' a new 
classroom film vital to an understanding of this 
momentous development, 


BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


A MEMBER OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FAMILY 
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delegates shall be members of the National 
Education Association. 


What One Local Association Did 


%& From Donnel Sanders, president of the 
| Coos County Division, Oregon State Edu- 
| cation Association, comes a copy of a reso- 
| lution sent to Radio Station KOOS in Coos 


Bay: 

Whereas there is a general moral and 
spiritual breakdown in the contemporary 
American home and 

Whereas juvenile delinquency is more 
pronounced now than ever before in 
national, state, and loc ' society and 

Whereas the emphasis by the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, of which Station 
KOOS is an afhliate, upon the crime and 
detective story for Sunday afternoon listen- 
ing is conducive to the increase of de- 
linquents 

We, the teachers assembled at Coos Bay, 
Oregon, January 31, 1947, for the Coos 
County Elementary School Teachers In- 
stitute, hereby go on record by majority 
vote as disapproving the selection of Sun- 
day afternoon radio programs offered Coos 
County listeners. 


ABOUT TEACHING 


Highschool Students’ Ideal Teacher 


% Tue ideal teacher may be either a man 
or woman, but he or she must be thoroly 
familiar with the subject taught. He is fair 
and impartial with the students but uses 
firm discipline when necessary. He is 
cheerful and smiling, friendly in and out 
of the classroom, and always neatly dressed. 
Above all, he has a sense of humor. This 
is a composite picture of the ideal teacher 
as drawn by more than 1700 highschool 
students for Scholastic Magazine recently. 


A Nation Is As Great As Its Teachers 


¥% Essays and posters on this subject were 
made by junior and senior highschool stu- 
dents of Oklahoma in a contest sponsored 
by the Delta Kappa Gamma society of that 
state. This is an interesting form of teacher 
recruitment, giving highschool students en- 
couragement in discovering the importance 
of teachers in today’s and tomorrow’s 
world, 


Administrators Can Help Recruit 
Prospective Teachers 


% Vircit M. Rocers, superintendent of 
schools at Battle Creek, Michigan, and his 
[Continued on page 332] 
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MORE 16MM. SOUND MOTION PICTURES 


7 gyorgeows colod From 


Coronet INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


MAGNETISM—As Joe, a boy of 13, experiments 
with magnetism he explains the results to a 
friend—how it differs from electricity and 
how it works. For Elementary or Junior High 
schools. Collaborator: N. E. Bingham, Ph. 
D., Professor of the Teaching of Science, 
Northwestern University. 


NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE PACIFIC COAST— 
These singularly abundant natural resources 
are eloquently depicted in this film for Ele- 
mentary, Junior and Senior High schools. 
Collaborator: Clifford M. Zierer, Ph. D., 
Chairman, Department of Geography, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 








WHAT IS SCIENCE?—An introduction to the 


study of science, this film is an illuminating 


exposition of the meaning of the word. For 
Elementary, Junior and Senior High schools. 
Collaborator: N. E. Bingham, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of the Teaching of Science, North- 
western University. 





SPELLING IS EASY—This unusual film is the 
brilliant product of months of research and 
experimentation in developing a practical 
visual aid to spelling. A motivational film for 


Intermediate grades. Collaborator: Viola 
Theman, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University. 


JUDGED FOR EDUCATIONAL effectiveness and impact upon the student, Coronet In- 
structional Films are without equal. Sound as teaching material, these 16 mm. sound 


motion pictures have distinctive dramatic qualities that capture attention and stimulate 


the pupil’s mind. Too, it’s America’s fastest-growing film library—with many new 


reels available in gorgeous natural color as well as black-and-white. Nearly all edu- 


cational film libraries offer Coronet Instructional Films. Preview prints for those inter- 


ested in making selections for purchase may be had from Coronet. Write for catalog. 
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WRITE TO: CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS—65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Illinois 





These 1-reel 
subjects are 
available in 
color or black- 
and-white 
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Years of experience and 
research by 









Lennes, Rogers, 
and Traver 
bring America’s pupils See 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


A BASIC SERIES FOR GRADES 3-8 


The successful use of more than twenty-five million copies of our 
materials of instruction in arithmetic by satisfied teachers is a 
convincing argument in favor of 
















® Simple and direct explanations 
® Problems and exercises based on experience 
® Visual aids to illustrate abstract processes 
® Self-testing at regular intervals 
® Abundant maintenance exercises 


Learning Arithmetic provides all of these in its step-by-step intro- 
duction of skill after skill in 
logical sequence. Your pupils 
will gain in achievement when ' 
they study Learning Arithmetic. fe . 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


New York 3 San Francisco 5 “4 
Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 














a Sa. 






Chicago 6 


Grades 7-12 
“a bs 


Grades 5-8 
Grades 4-5 


The BEGINNING DICTIONARY (to teach children how to use a 


dictionary) joins two favorites to create a dictionary program, 
Grades 4-12, by E. L. Thorndike. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5 


ATLANTA 3 ey 
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staff have arranged for three significant 
meetings with highschool students inter- 
ested in teaching. 

At the first meeting, held early in the 
school year, members of the staff—the 
director of instruction, the consultant in 
elementary education, the highschool prin- 
cipal, and the superintendent of schools— 
presented various aspects of the work of 
the teacher and the school administrator. 

At the second meeting they answered 
questions raised by the students. A follow- 
up conference was scheduled for sometime 
in the spring. 

Copies of Personal Growth Leaflets 163 
and 165, “FTA at Work in Highschools” 
and “What It Means To Be a Future 
Teacher,” were put in the hands of each 
of the prospective teachers with the sug- 
gestion that they talk with their counselors 
with regard to the desirability of organ- 
izing an FTA club in the highschool. 


A Search for Contented Teachers 


¥% Francis S. Cuase, director of the Rural 
Editorial Service of the University of Chi- 
cago, has announced a nationwide search 
for contented teachers to counter the rising 
tide of discontent among school instructors. 

The quest calls for nominations for rural 
and urban school systems where teachers 
generally feel that [1] salaries have been 
fairly determined; [2] their work is ap- 


and 


preciated by the community, pupils, 
school administration; [3] conditions of 
work permit effective instruction; and [4] 
that opportunity for recognition and lead- 


ership exists in the community. 


NEWS FROM THE STATES 


Trail Blazing in Wisconsin 


¥%& Onemwa County took steps to reorgan- 
ize its school system when the county 
board of supervisors unanimously adopted 
a resolution favoring a county school dis- 
trict. This information comes from C. R. 
Wentland, supervising teacher. 

The plan is not to hold to the county 
line but to several natural attendance areas. 
A request for a survey of the state depart- 
ment of public instruction was made by 
the county board of supervisors. 

Oneida County, one of the larger coun- 
ties of the state, has but 20 school dis- 
tricts, including the city of Rhinelander, 
which shows that the people of the county 
have already come a long way to help 

[ Continued on page 335] 
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[Continued from page 332] 
unify and equalize educational effort and 
opportunity. 


Conference for Educational 
Improvement 


% A GENERAL southwide educational con- 
ference to stimulate southern action in the 
improvement of education thruout the re- 
gion will be held in Asheville, N. C.., 
April ro and 11. The conference will be 
attended by industrialists, 
political leaders, and educators to design 
plans for improving southern educational 
standards and facilities. 


businessmen, 


GUIDANCE 


Message to Parents 


% WitH even valedictorians sometimes 
finding it difficult to secure admission to 
colleges, the Weequahic Highschool in 
Newark, New 


Message to Parents containing important 


Jersey, has prepared a 


facts that counselors, college preparatory 
students, and parents should know. 

To secure single copies free of charge 
send a stamped, selfaddressed envelope 
to Carrie R. Losi, head counselor, Wee- 
quahic Highschool, Newark, N. J. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Parents and Teachers Plan Together 


% IN connection with the article by this 
title on page 292, you may wish to write 
to the Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment Branch of the Division of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor for 
a free single copy of Your Community and 
Its Young People, Their Employment and 
Educational Opportunities. This pamphlet, 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 316, 
was prepared by the Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee on Youth Employment and Educa- 
tion of the US Department of Labor. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
Correspondence with German 
or Austrian Youth 


¥%& Tuose who are interested in writing to 
German or Austrian students are urged to 
write to the Division of International Edu- 
cational Relations of the US Office of Edu- 
cation for names and addresses. 

Many more requests from German and 
Austrian students are being received by 
this division than can be filled from its 
present file of American correspondents. 


[Continued on page 336| 
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TEACHERS AGENCY °s 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


a 


Everyone knows how great is the need for teach- 
n every classification of education. Each 
executive in order to help the students in his 
charge is seeking opportunity to give advance- 
ment to teachers. Through our offices so many 
outstanding opportunities are _ presented to 
teachers and administrators. Our service is 


nationwide. Member N.A.T.A, 


Se aw SCHOOL EXECUTIVES, SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS 
ROCKY! 17- TEA CHIERS' We give you Unexcelled Service. 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG DENVER. COLO West. 





FREE ENROLLMENT. Our territory: United States. 
Member N.A.T.A. 





Fill many positions outright. 
Largest in 
WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager 





-T-R- -T-C-H your teaching time 


handle MORE students 


Use 


/SOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 








“ €£ 


beac a vastly increased en- 
rollment in language classes, 
time and teacher shortage 
become the instructor’s most 
important problems. 

Many language departments 
are solving this problem by em- 
ploying the SoundScriber elec- 
tronic dise recorder as an aid to 
voice and language instruction 
—in lesson planning, testing 
and drill. 

The SoundScriber electronic 
recorder records every shade of 
inflection, every nuance of dic- 
tion on paper-thin, unbreakable 
plastic discs. Thus the scope and 
effectiveness of live voice in- 





struction is multiplied—and 
students’ comprehension is in- 
creased by testing their own 
voice-recordings on SoundScriber 
discs that cost only a few cents. 

SoundScriber will instantly 
repeat a word, a phrase, or a 
sentence. The SoundScriber is 
light in weight, is readily port- 
able from one classroom to 
another, and easy to operate. 
It is low in first cost and low in 
operating cost. 

Write for complete informa- 
tion on the ways in which the 
SoundScriber is being used by 
leading schools, colleges and 
universities. 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NE-8, New Haven 4, Connecticut 


NAME ntaeniesnsnssetnmngupenennaee 


SCHOOL... emeee = 


ADDRESS. 


DEPARTMENT 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
in G UATEMALA 


Florida yuthern College will hold its 
SECOND ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
the ancient city of Antigua, cultural 


of picturesque Guatemala, in the 
land 


of the Mayas. Two 5-week 
June 9 to July 13, inc.; July 13 


=a inc., 1947. A rare opportunity 


Audio -Visual Education 
in City-School Systems 


A new bulletin of special inter- 
est to directors of audio-visual 
departments, to administrators and 
supervisory officers, to city boards 
of education, and to classroom 
teachers. 


[Continued from page 335] 

If you as a teacher are interested in such 
correspondence, or if you have students 
who would like to take part, give age and 
particular interests in order that a con- 
genial “pen pal” may be found. The cor- 
respondence may be carried on in English 
or in German. 





ner study in a delightful climate, 
urious living, at moderate cost. 
For complete information write direct to 
















with 





For information write to Charles T. 


Research Bulletin December 1946 . ; > , oP 
Stewart, acting director of this division. 


44 pages 25 cents 
Ludd M. Spivey, Pres. 


FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
Lakeland, Florida 


Boon 4 ogy ageineenpatee ig An Invitation to Afghanistan 
% Tue Ministry of Education of Afghani- 
stan has indicated its keen interest in se- 
curing 31 American men teachers with BA, 
MA, BS, or MS degrees and actual class- 
room teaching experience to teach the fol- 
lowing subjects in its government schools: 
mathematics, English, physics, chemistry, 
biology, geography, and geology. 

The schools to which the teachers will 
be assigned are located at Kabul, the capi- 
tal, and at Kandahar, center of Afghan his- 
tory and Pushtu culture. Among the 31, 
two principals are wanted, and three ex- 
perts in methods of teaching English for 
the teachers college at Kabul, which trains 
instructors for Afghanistan’s schools. 

Under three-year contracts starting as 
soon as possible, the Afghan Ministry of 
Education is offering modest salaries and 
travel both ways. Persons interested should 
write to the Division of Intercultural Ex- 
change of Persons, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 





Liberty on Wheels 


% A pricetess collection of original 
American documents will be taken across 
the country on a special train to spark a 
nationwide drive against alien ideologies. 
The exhibition will start this spring and 
will travel for a year. 

The Freedom Train—an exhibition of 
such landmarks in American history as the 
Bill of Rights, the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, the original of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, and many other important docu- 
ments—will tour the 48 states, stopping in 
at least one city in each state. A specially 
constructed museum train is being pro- 
vided to insure complete protection against 
fire, humidity, climate, and vandalism. 

Attorney General Tom C. Clark is par- 
ticularly eager to reach the school popula- 
tion of the country with this exhibition. 
Teachers will want to make the maximum 
use of this opportunity for “reaffirming in 
the minds and hearts of the American peo- 
ple an understanding and appreciation of 
the basic principles of our government.” 
For complete information write to the At- 
torney General, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

[| Continued on page 338] 





THE READING READINESS AND 
PREPRIMER PROGRAM 


For the First Time—These New Features 





THE REBUS—used in basic preprimers. By introducing 
the picture into the line of type, the picture becomes 
truly a functional part of the reading process. 

TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS—one for the superior, one 
for the average, and one for the slow groups. 

BIG PICTURES—used in conjunction with the Wall 
Chart, make possible the building of a variety of stories, 
not the mere duplication of the preprimer. 
TEXTFILMS—a series of filmstrips to aid the teacher 


in developing basic reading skills. 


Once again the 
Alice and Jerry 
Books mark a 
new era in 
primary reading! 


Write us today for complete information 


Rew, Peterson and Company 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 





131 East 23rd St., New York City 10 
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SM nnouncing 
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WHIPPLE-JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


- Our Earth - - Using Our Earth . 


ae SCS «een Ae a 








Geography Readiness 


The earth and man’s use of it presented so as to insure 
an understanding of the fundamentals of geography 


GERTRUDE WHIPPLE . - ” . . PRESTON E. JAMES 


Supervisor of Reading 


Professor of Ge ography 
Detrou Public Schools 


Syracuse University 


: New York Boston Chicago THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 











— 






without a care! 


Don’t let accidents and sickness spoil your vaca- 
| tion time this year. Play safe. Let T.C.U. be 
|ready to help you over the unexpected rough 
spots that spoil so many vacations. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


| Right now you can buy at a bargain price a com- 
plete T.C.U. Policy that will give you protec- 
tion during the rest of the school year, through 
OUNCE OF PREVENTION the long summer vacation and well into the fall 
; —six long months—at an amazingly low cost. 
Write or send coupon without obligation. No 
THE MASSACHUSETTS VISION TEST WILL EFFICIENTLY agent will call. 


r SCREEN FROM KINDERGARTEN TO COLLEGE Teachers Casualty Underwriters °261.C.U. Bids. 


: ; : Sap Tabs Lincoin 8, Nebr. 
| tecepled by a aS pms Viedscot po et ae 











FREE 
4 To the T.C.U., 886 T.C.U. Bidg 
. Booklet sent on request C a } to Pe Wee 
| ae Teachers _ ~ Sct 
— ig } 
W & L C ed A L LY N identification Tag for 
ciapnchtenpielgetieenhinemmenenemsessinmnttensresinsinmeniesinntensansiiaiensiniannesantitinon Your Traveling Bag My > 
ae , » tek 
AUBURN, NEW YORK aoghretyeen “oe Pe 
SEND THE COUPON NO AGENT WILL CA 
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Attractive, educational, inexpensive. What are? ! 


—_ rryJ-ictures 


Teach your girls and boys to 
love beautiful pictures. In later 
years, they'll bless you for it. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3 x 3'2. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5'2 x 8. 
Minimum order, 60 cents. 





Send 60 cents TODAY for 0 
beautiful art subjects each 
»% x 8; or 30 for childrer 
or 30 kittens, dogs, et Y 
will be delighted with ther 
For Spring Bird Study: a set 
of 25 common birds size 
7 x 9, with a brief descriy 


tion of enah. for 75 cents 
CATALOGUE with 

1600 small illustrations in it, 

and sample pietunes. i 25 


Large 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 4, Maiden, Massachusetts 





OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS— 


1s proud to announce | 


he publication of 
D. C. SOMERVELL’S 


one-volume abri /gement of | 


A Study 
of History 


By ARNOLD J. 
TOYNBEE 


Here, at last, is the one-volume synthesis 


educators have long been 


Now 


in modern scholarship, is within reach 


asking for. 
this great work, without parallel 


of everyone. 


From the reviews of the original 
publication of 


A STUDY OF HISTORY: 


“Arnold Toynbee knows all history, all 


literature, all philosophy, and a great deal 


of science . . . I should make 
A Study of History required reading for | 
every student of history.”»—-ALBERT 


GUERARD in the N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
“After reading it carefully no good his- 
torian will ever be able to see things 
through the same spectacles as before.” — 


GILBERT MURRAY, in The Observer. 
$5.00 at all bookstores 


ce OXFORD 


qx VE UNIVERSITY PRESS | 
=/ 114 Fifth Avenue New York | 
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[Continued from page 336| 
University of London Summer 
School 


% A course in English for foreign stu- 
dents will be held by the 
18-August 15 
tuition and board and room for four weeks 
will be approximately $85. Applications 
should be sent as early as possible to Holl- 
day 


University of 


London July The cost of 


Course, 
Studies, 


Department of Extramural 


University of London, Imperial 


Institute Road, South Kensington, London, 
SW 7, England. 


Summer School in Norway 


¥%& One of the first liberated countries to 
set up a special American summer school 
is Norway. Norwegian Ambassador Wil- 
helm Morgenstierne has announced a six 
week American summer school to be held 
at the University of Oslo July 7-August 16, 
1947. American students may study there 
under the GI Bill of Rights. 

One hundred and 50 American students 
will have an opportunity to earn up to six 
semester hour credits in a general course on 
Norwegian culture and in selective courses 
Extensive 
field trips and excursions to points of in- 
terest are being planned for the weekends. 

Interested American 


in science and the humanities. 


college students 
with at least sophomore standing should 
write to Oslo Summer School, Norwegian 
Information Service, Room 1826, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 


Special Scholarships 


% Tue Delta Gamma Fraternity, an in- 
ternational organization of college women, 
announces the establishment of a fund for 
scholarships in the fields of Prevention of 
Blindness and Sight Conservation. 

For application blanks or information on 
basic qualifications for the various fields, 
write to Mrs. Richard P. Miller, 39 West 
Jefferson Road, Pittsford, N. Y. 


VETERANS 
Expiration Dates for Veteran 
Education 


¥%& ON January 26, 1947, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration officially ruled that President 
Truman’s declaration of the termination of 
hostilities on the last day of last year does 
not affect the expiration dates for the fed- 
eral programs of education and rehabili- 
tation for veterans of World War II. This 
ruling extends the life of both Public Laws 
16 and 346, since the four- and nine-year 


[Continued on page 342] 








STANDARD TESTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests 
Specimen Set for High Schools and Colleges. . 
Specimen Set for Elementary Schools 
Send for Catalog 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE NEW YORK 


Illustration 
Actual Size 


TEACHER’S ALARM CLOCK 


Purse size, bell alarm. Luminous dial. So small 
you'll want it to travel with you. Watch type 
movement will outlast ordinary alarm many years. 
You'll want a number for birthdays, weddings, 
anniversaries and graduation, at only $6.65 pre- 
paid. Musical alarms too, $19.95 prepaid. 

Write for clock and barometer catalog 





Complete with Tripod 
@r Woll Bracket Mounting 
£.0.B. Goshen 


Social Studies 


MAP SET 


37 authentic maps 

in full color, Size 44” x 32”. 
Edited. by Dr. Erwin P. Raisz 
of Harvard and 45 
Prof. Olin D. Morrison 

of Ohio University. 

Perpetual replacement feature. 
Immediate delivery. 





a awe 


cn schiool supply co. 


+ PUBLISHERS 





ESTABLISHED 1919 } 


DEPT. 47 * GOSHEN, INDIANA 
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| 
; But, Mother... we 
? 


forgot Group I today! 


Such a scene as this might well 
be taking place in any number of 
homes throughout the country 
today—-wherever schools are ac- 
tively emphasizing nutrition. 
Because more and more, farsighted 
teachers and parents are working 
together in putting into action the 
nutrition training that the children 
are recéiving in the classroom. The 
above scene illustrates just one 
way parents may actually partici- 
pate in the school’s program-——a 
“Basic 7’? Food Chart, tacked up 
in plain view, helps give both 





ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES . some 


EVERY DAY’S 


POTATOES AND OTHER 


; 
re 
' 
i 
é 





mother and children a check on 
their daily menus to be sure they 
are nutritionally sound. 


In addition, teachers and parents 
might develop closer cooperation 
between the school program and 
the home by 
e Working together in making sur- 
veys of children’s food habits. 
© Cooperating in the support of an 
adequate and effective lunchroom 
program. 

Many more such enterprises will 
probably suggest themselves to 
alert teacher and parent groups. 

But why this stress on the co- 
operation of home and school in a 
pupil program of nutrition em- 
phasis? Because only if both are 


~ ~~ 









MILK AND MILK PROD- 





MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 


actively interested can any such 
program succeed. The learning 
processes going on in the classroom 
must be continued in the home 
kitchen and at the home table if 
the eating habits of our school 
children are to be improved. 

If you have undertaken any 
special nutrition projects that you 
would like to share with other 
educators, or if you would like 
ideas, plans and materials for a 
nutrition program, as prepared by 
educators and health workers, 
please write: 


General Mills. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 


COPYRIGHT 1947. GENERAL MILLS, INC 


DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





ed 
eres a 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 


or raw VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS...fluid evoporated OREGGS...ordriedbeans, natural whole-grain or MARGARINE use f 
raw, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens dried, cooked, or dried milk. One quart peas, nuts or peanut but enriched gr restored. Three spreads and for seasoning 
or canned. At least one At least one serving o doy frozen or conned. Two or or its equivalent) a day for ter. One serving of meat, or more servings a day you like and as supplies 
serving a doy. more servings a doy children and expectant or F r fish a doy, oc permit 

nursing mothers; one pint ally peos or becns 
© doy for all others instead. Three or four eggs 


each week 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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[Continued from page 338] nings, without the necessity of attending 


limitations do not begin until the date regular highschool classes. 


when either the President or Congress de Operating 12 months per year on a self- 
clares the official termination of the war. — study-tutorial-examination basis, the center 
offers standard courses in English, mathe- 


matics, science, social and com- 
merce, under supervision of four fully- 


qualified teachers. Students enrol at any 


Blind Veterans Get Readers studies 


He A READER service is now being provided 


by the Veterans Administration for blinded time and progress at individual rates. Fees 


of $15 per unit make the enterprise self- 
supporting. To date 411 veterans and 154 
civilians have been served by the center. 


war veterans to permit them to attend 
school by having their study material read 
to them. VA has found that sighted su- 
perior students or upperclass or graduate 


students majoring in the same subjects as 


USAFI To Continue 


% Tue United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute, which conducted an extensive edu- 


the blinded student make the best readers. 
Eligible to receive this service are all 
enrollees in school under provisions of the 


Act, 


200 or 


Veterans Vocational Rehabilitation 


cational program for servicemen during the 
whose best corrected vision is 20 war, will be continued. The offerings will 
less in both eyes, whose central vision is 
more than 20/200 but limited in its field, 
or whose slight impairment may be ag- 


gravated by reading. 


include a wide range of correspondence, 
selfteaching, and standard-text courses 
ranging in level from literacy training thru 
the first year of college. For information 
write to Chief, Information and Education 
Division, WDSF, War Department, Wash- 


Highschool Training Center : 
” “ ington, D.C. 


% At THE Highschool Training Center for 
Veterans and Civilian Adults, organized in 
October 1945 by the Kansas City, Missouri, 
public schools, veterans and civilian adults 


More than Two Million 


% At tHe end of December, 2,391,670 
veterans were engaged in training under 
Public Laws 16 and 346. Of this number 


are enabled to qualify for diplomas during 
“off-hours,” mornings, afternoons, or eve- 





THE NEXT TIME YOU SEE 








That first morning you awake to find you're back! 
The city’s noises gently seeping into your 
consciousness. A glimpse of blooming 


marronniers in the morning sunlight, breath- 






taking in their white loveliness. 
Things “‘march”’ again in France; her resilience 
is remarkable. Hotels, excellent—and service trained and 

perfect as before. Beaucoup taxis—and the same old 
drivers! Food—well you've waited long for cooking like 
this. And if it isn’t—ah—overabundant—at least there’s 


enough. And we'll gladly share. 


Leaving the shops and theatres of Paris, 
you will find the country much as you remember it. The 
long poplar-lined roads where you can drive like the 
wind. The unexpected little villages: cobbled for a few 
blocks, the market and a medieval church—then 
a walled gate and open country again. 
And a three star auberge at day’s end that 
makes it all worth while! 







((I\ 


France awaits your coming. Prices are a bit higher, 
perhaps—but aren’t they everywhere? A summer 
in France is still economical! 
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For hotel, plane or ocean reservations, see your travel agent. Con- 
sult ws for further information about travel to or within France. 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
A Service Agency of the French Ministry of Public Works and Transportation 


New York: La Maison Francaise, 610 Fifth Avenue - Chicago: 307 
North Michigan Avenue *+ 


1,094,332 were enrolled in institutions of 
higher learning, and 584,539 were attend. 
ing other schools, making a total of 1,678, 
871 veterans in institutional training. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Learning More About Their 
Own Country 


%& American college students are learning 
more about America. So reports Robert 
Whitney Bolwell, chairman of the Gradu- 
ate Council of The George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., who ten 
years ago originated the American Thought 
and Civilization major now being offered 
by a dozen leading universities in addition 
to George Washington. It was inaugurated 
at G. W. as a distinct departure from the 
long established programs of studies which 
tended to associate culture and learning 
only with things European. 


Institute of Field Studies 


%& Proressor Willard S. Elsbree has been 

appointed the new executive officer of the 

Institute of Field Studies, Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University, according to 
| Continued on page 344] 
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San Francisco: 411 Kohl Building 
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NEW YORK 
S 


UNIVERSITY ®* 
School of Education 


INTERSESSION 
June 2-27, 1947 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 30—Aug. 8, 1947 


POSTSESSION 
Aug. 11—Sept. 5, 1947 


The days ahead will bring new opportunities for 
teachers having adequate preparation. Never before 
has it been so vital to equip yourself to meet the 
growing educational demands . . . The School of 
Education offers over 400 highly specialized courses, 
diversified in scope. These courses have been selected 
and arranged to provide the types of education most 
needed in facing the new conditions of the postwar 
era . . . Many who have taken advantage of these 
Summer Study Sessions have already attained con- 
siderable eminence. They represent practically every 
type of educational service Programs range 
from one to fourteen weeks in length. All courses 
fully accredited. Write for Bulletin JS. 


Dean, School of Education 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square New York 3, N. Y. 















DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


1947 Summer Session 
FIRST TERM 
Eight Weeks 
June 9 to August 1 


SECOND TERM 
Three Weeks 
August 1 to August 22 


* VARIED OFFERINGS: 

—A wide selection of regular courses will be available 
in eight of the colleges of the University—Liberal 
Arts, Education, Commerce and Finance, Bible, Law, 
Fine Arts, Community College and Graduate Division. 

—A great variety of courses in elementary and second- 
ary education, administration and supervision will 


be offered for both undergraduate and graduate 
students. 


*FEATURES FOR TEACHERS: 


—A Curriculum Conference during the week of June 23, 
in which several outstanding specialists will par- 
ticipate. 


—A Curriculum and Audio-Visual Laboratory where 
teachers may work on their own teaching problems. 


—A Laboratory School for Elementary Teachers. 


—The Drake Music Conference with four nationally 


known music specialists on the Campus during the 
1947 Summer Session. 


* FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE, 


The Admissions Counselor 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


Des Moines 11, lowa 





































THe MopERN 
JUNIOR Hicgu ScHooL 


By WILLIAM T. GRUHN, University of Connecticut, 
and HARL R. DOUGLASS, University of Colorado. 


RITTEN to be of assistance to the experienced teacher 
and administrator and for use in courses covering the 


teaching of junior high school grades, this new book aims 





to (1) give an adequate statement of the history, philosophy, 
and functions of the junior high school; (2) reveal prevail- 
ing nation-wide practices in its educational program, and 
(3) suggest and describe improved programs and procedures 
not yet common in the typical school. 

The authors have supplemented their own administrative 
experience in this field of teaching with investigations and 
examinations of several hundred junior high school systems. 
Topics include origins and functions of the junior high 
school, the instructional program, guidance and extra-class 
activities, organization and administration, evaluation and 


582 Pages, $4.50 


improvement. 


















THe Hicgu ScHoo.t 
CURRICULUM 


Edited by HARL R. DOUGLASS, Director, College 
of Education, University of Colorado. Prepared 
by 25 Contributing Authorities. 


HIS important new contribution records and correlates 

the outstanding new developments in the revisions in high 
school curriculums of the United States. It presents the more 
important (1) considerations of contemporary curriculum 
thinking and practice; (2) principles and techniques of 
curriculum construction and revision; (3) current general 
trends; and (4) specific trends and considerations in the 
subject matter divisions of high school curriculum. 

The various chapters have been written by men and 
women who have distinguished themselves for sound think- 
ing and leadership in the particular fields in which they 


were asked to contribute. 635 Pages, $4.50 


Volumes in a New Series in Education 
Edited by Harl R. Douglass 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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Auncuncing a 
An Outstanding New Book for 
School Executives and Teachers 


Publie School 
Administration 
By JESSE B. SEARS 


Professor Emeritus of Education, Stanford University 


HIS new book is intended for the use of school 

people who may wish to broaden their under- 
standing of the field, and as a general reference work 
on problems in school administration. It places in- 
creased emphasis on the underlying purposes of 
administration, how they are arrived at, and the 
nature of school administration problems, techniques 
and processes. 

Three unusual features have been included: (1) 
an explanation of the organizations and activities of 
the professional societies in this field; (2) extensive 
bibliographies of the literature available, with spe- 
cial treatment of the necessary library and research 
tools and materials; (3) a treatment of the historical, 
philosophical, social, and psychological backgrounds 


















SIX WEEKS 


at the 


University of Nevada 


Summer Sessions 
>>> 


JUNE 11 to JULY 18, 1947 
JULY 21 to AUGUST 99, 1947 


+> > 


IN RENO 





Combine education and recreation by vacationing in 
cosmopolitan Reno while earning up to thirteen college 
credits. 

More than 100 courses to choose from in veterans’ 
prerequisites, teacher refresher, or course acceleration 
subjects. 

Reno’s high, dry climate with its cool nights and crisp, 
sunshine-filled days make recreation hours a joy. Rid- 
ing, hiking, swimming are available to all students. 

Planned and conducted student tours will be made 
to San Francisco, historic Virginia City, Lake Tahoe, 
Pyramid Lake. 

On-campus living quarters available. 















of school administration. 


© 414 Pages 


15 East 26th Street 





Dean William F. 


Russell. Established in 1921 to assist school- 


an announcement by 


1 school administrators in ap- 


boards ant I 
praising their educational policies and pro- 
grams and in setting up long-term plans, 
the Institute has recently been organized 
and expanded. 


An Experiment in Selfappraisal 


%& Princeton University is undertaking a 
systematic analysis of student development 
and educational procedures, according to 
President Harold W. Dodds. The study, 
which may take five years, is made possible 
by a grant of $200,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

Objective of the project is the system- 
atic and critical examination of residential 
university life, including both instructional 
programs and extracurriculum activities, 
to determine, as far as may prove possible, 
their results measured by the intellectual, 
moral, and physical development of the 
students. 


The Pacific Spectator 


%& Nineteen Pacific Coast colleges and 
universities, ranging geographically from 
northern Washington to southern Cali- 
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$1.50 


(A volume in a Series in Education) 


The Ronald Press Company 


New York 10, N.Y. 












fornia are participating in the publication 
of a new magazine, The Pacific Spectator. 
“To cultivate and polish human life” is 
the purpose of this new western quarterly 
journal of interpretation, as it was the pur- 
pose of Addison and Steele’s Spectator 


Papers. 


Interamerican Exchange Fellows 


¥%& SiNxceE 1940, when the Interamerican ex- 
change began operating, 125 students have 
been received in this country for graduate 
training in their felds of professional in- 
terest from the 15 Latin American signa- 
tories to the Convention for the Promotion 
of Interamerican Cultural Relations. 

The treaty provides that each year these 
I5 governments are entitled to submit a 
panel of five candidates from which two 
are awarded fellowships by the selection 
committee in this country. 


Children on the Campus 


% Sma children are something new for 
the colleges and universities to deal with. 
According to a US Department of Labor 
bulletin, Cornell already has 500 children 
living on its campus, Illinois 800, while 
Indiana expects 400 new babies during the 
semester. The thousands of babies being 


For Further Information Write: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 










RENO, NEVADA 





born to student-veterans living on campus 





are raising the question of whether the 
health responsibility should be assumed by 
the school or the individuals. Many schools 
have extended the college health service to 
families of student-veterans for a small fee. 









OBSERVANCES 


Tercentenary 


% THe year 1947 marks the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of passage of the “old 
deluder Satan” act in Massachusetts, which 
required every town of 50 or more house- 
holders to appoint a teacher of reading and 
writing, and every town of 100 or more 
householders to provide a Latin Grammar 
School. 

Walter C. Eells, in his statement, “1947 
as a Centennial Year in the History of 
Education,” in School and Society, calls 
this Massachusetts law “the first assertion 
among English-speaking people of the 
right of the state to require communities 
to establish and maintain schools.” 


Postage Stamp Centennial 


%& Postmaster GENERAL HaANnNeEGAN has 
announced that extensive preparations are 


| Continued on page 346| 
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a dummen in Calorada 
and scholastic aduance- 
ment at the 


Q) COLORADO COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


June 23 to August 16, 1947 


Graduate and Undergraduate Credits in 
The Languages The Social Sciences 
The Fine Arts The Sciences 

Specialized Courses 


Cows foren ce On f ih e ~® e Arts 


August 1, 2 and 3 


oe Wek Wha Stic ee 


The New Music of Four Centuries 


Rocky , re a OS of Languages 


Casa de Espana Deutsches Haus 


Maison Francaise 


For Further Information Address 
DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION 
Box 270, Colorado College 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 















EDUCATION... 


the key that unlocks the World of Tomorrow 


MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study covering 
all fields of education and scientific interest including 
American institutions and their relation to educational 
needs, special emphasis is being placed on Russia and the 
Far East. A teaching staff of 900 persons including edu- 
cators of national and international reputation—plus the 
splendid facilities of great libraries and laboratories—offer 
outstanding opportunity for both graduate and under- 
graduate study. There will be special courses and workshops 
for teachers in primary, secondary, and higher education. 


Counseling facilities for returning veterans. 


First term registration, Tuesday, June 17. Second term registra- 
tion, Monday, July 28. Bulletins and application blanks are 
now available from 


istration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


Director of Summer Session, 805 Admin- 
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visit | Wonder opots 


OW { BURLINGTON T/CKET 





@ Think of it—you can visit 
COLORFUL COLORADO, MAGIC YEL- 
LOWSTONE and GLORIOUS GLACIER 
PARK —all in one grand vacation! 
Two weeks is time enough—all sum- 
mer not too long! 

@ One Burlington ticket pro- 
vides air-conditioned transportation 
to these three great summer play- 
grounds. Here’s how: You start from 
anywhere in the Eastern half of the 
country with your round-trip ticket 
to Glacier Park. En route to Glacier 
you can go by way of Denver at 
no additional train fare, with a free 
side trip from Denver to Colorado 
Springs, if desired. For only a few 
dollars more, you may include a 
round trip from Denver to beautiful 
Rocky Mountain National Park; and 
also have your ticket routed via 
either the Cody, Red Lodge, or 
Gardiner gateways of Magic Yellow- 
stone Park. Thence, via any of these 
gateways, to Glacier Park. 

@ On yor if homeward trip, you 
can speed direct from Glacier Park 
to Chicago—or you Can reverse this 
itinerary, going direct to Glacier and 
returning via Yellowstone Park 
and : olor: ido. 














@ En route you can stop off for 
an all-expense motor tour through 
the picturesque Black Hills of 
South Dakota. 





@ Whether you travel independ- 
ently or join a congenial escorted 
tour, you ll treasure every minute of 
this thrilling travel adventure. Any 
rail or travel 
agent can tell 
you about this 
great Burlington 
Vacation Bar- 
gain. Or mail 
the coupon to- 
day for full in- 
formation. 


fa Way of o 


aan Lp 


| # Butington 
L Route | 
| 





cme eee eee e = (ee -<---- 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 612, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


I am interested in a Western Vacation. Please send me free 
illustrated booklet, rates, and information about vacations i 
[|] Cotorapo YELLOWSTONE [ | GLACIER At Turee. Check 


booklets wanted. 


Name 








UNIVERSITY OF 













ERMONT 


Summer Session—July 7—August 15 
Graduate and undergraduate stu 
Courses for superint 
cipals and teachers. Agriculture, " 
Commercial Subjects, English, Health 
Education, History, Home Economics 
Education, Languages, Music, Nurs- 
ing, Philosot hy, Political science, 
Psychology, Science, Speech & Drama, 
Pre-Aviation Teaching Entertain- 
ment and Recreational Pro 
grams. Write 


Director, Summer Session, 
Burlington, Vermont 
=— 


=—.. On-Lake-Champlain 








VVYVVVVVVVVVVVVVY v \ 


ATTEND 





in 
COOL NEW MEXICO 





T eachers living in.hot and humid areas find 
the UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO. in 
Albuquerque, an ideal place in the summer 
for effective study and healthful outdoor rec- 
reation. The campus is a mile above sea level, 
and at this elevation the air is exhilarating and 
the nights are always cool. Within easy driv- 
ing distance is historic Santa Fe, the art colony 
of Taos, Indian pueblos, Carlsbad Caverns and 
Grand Canyon. 


SUMMER SESSION 
June Q - - - - August 6 














Undergraduate and Graduate Division 
Courses, taught by a distinguished faculty of 
resident and visiting professors. A compre- 
hensive program stressing all phases of teacher 
training is offered. Also courses in a wide 
variety of other fields. 


Ample housing and dining room facilities, 


* 


For a catalog, write Director, Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY 
of NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
pahbphbhbhbhhbbhbbhbhb bb bb! 
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| Continued from page 344] 
underway to celebrate the 1ooth anniver- 
sary of the use of adhesive postage stamps 
in the US. It was on July 1, 1847, that the 
first stamps of government issue were sold 
in this country. Philatelic clubs in schools 
may write for further information to the 
Post Office Department, Washington, D. C. 


Thirty-Five Years Old 


% THe Girl Scouts of America are cele- 
brating their 35th anniversary this year 
with the theme “Better Citizens Build a 
Better World.” For suggestions for the ob- 
servance write to the Girl Scouts National 
Organization, 155 East Forty-fourth St., 


New York 17, N. Y. 


BIBLE READING 


Daily Bible Readings, 1947 


% Tuis is the title of a leaflet which may 
be ‘ordered from the American Bible So- 
ciety, 450 Park Ave. at 57th St., New York 
22, N. Y. Free in quantities up to 100 
copies; for more than 100 copies, 25¢ per 
hundred. 


A TRIBUTE TO.... 


Ellen Wilkinson 


%& Brirarn’s Minister of Education, Ellen 
Wilkinson, died on February 6. Just before 
her death, the “redheaded bombshell,” as 
the dynamic sole woman member of the 
British cabinet was called, had put her 
signature on a plan for building schools 
that will cost $96 million during 1947, part 
of a four-billion-dollar plan for the next 
15 years. Daughter of a cotton-mill worker, 
Miss Wilkinson had risen to her present 
position largely on the strength of her 
determination that opportunities for the 
underprivileged must be improved. 


HERE AND THERE 
Supreme Court Decision on 
Parochial Bus Fare 


% THe US Supreme Court on February 
10 handed down a decision upholding a 
New Jersey schoolboard which paid the 
bus fare of Catholic pupils attending paro- 
chial schools. 


School Enrolments 


% IN 1940, enrolments in fulltime day 

schools amounted to nearly 30 million in- 

dividuals—almost three-fourths of the pop- 
[Continued on page 348] 


AAKQHALQANQ AAA AANA RANA ANH ANA HOD O 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available 
to teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents. If you require courses for cer- 
tification, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum- 
mer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educational ad- 
vantages, the University—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phila- 
delphia. 


Regular Sessions, June 30 to Aug. 8 
* Post Sessions, Aug. 11 to Sept. 19 * 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write for the booklet which describes the many 
advantages of the Temple Summer Sessions for 
1947. Address Office of the Registrar, Broad & 
Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








Ofittional College of Cducation. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago's lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Summer term: June 20. 
Fall term: Sept. 15. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 716-D EVANSTON, ILL. 


ESCUELA INTERAMERICANA 
DE VERANO 


(Fourth Session) 
SALTILLO, MEXICO 
June 30—August 8 


Six weeks of formalized classes combined 


with INDIVIDUAL Mexican _ tutors, 
designed to teach conversational Spanish. 
All Mexican faculty. Incorporated under 
Department of University Studies of Mexi- 
can Federal Government. 

For information write 


DONALD M. CUSTER 
Salida, Colorado 


ATTENTION 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
+++ START NOW 






















The only HOME STUDY music school offeri:g all 
courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music, offers 
YOU the opportunity to make important advanvement 
in the musical arts. Check courses in which int »rested 
and mail coupon for FREE SAMPLE ILLUSTHKATED 
LESSON AND BOOKLET. 


(1 Public School Music (—] History of Music 7] Ear 
Training and Sight Singing oO Choral Conducting 
Harmony () Advanced Composition © Arranging 
Piano (1) Voice © Violin © Cornet () Trumpet 
© Saxophone [] Clarinet () Guitar © Mandolin 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Suite U483, 765 Oakwood Bivd., Chicago 15 
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JUST OFF THE CRAM PRESS— 


Cramé SCHOOL MAPS, 
GLOBES and CHARTS 


WITH THE ew de facto 


WORLD BOUNDARIES 
resulting from World War Il 


THE FIRST MAJOR MAP REVISION 
SINCE 1939 
MORE THAN 30 MAJOR CHANGES 


These new maps and globes are ready 
to ship now. See your local Cram 
dealer or write for new catalog No. 80. 


Write Dept. Sch-14 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 


730 E. Washington Street Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


DEMONSTRATION CLASSES « MUSIC INSTITUTE 


MONTANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 













mon 


an 














Apr! 


\ 





Offers a 
Summer Session Program 


For: 
Professional Educators: A wide va- 
riety of subject matter courses of timely 
interest and practical value. 
Elementary Teachers: A full program 
of courses in elementary education, an 
Elementary Laboratory School, Read- 
ing Clinic, Psycho-Educational Clinic; 
special courses for teachers of the 
handicapped. 
Secondary Teachers: An exceptional 
offering of courses in a wide variety 
of fields. 
Counselors and Directors of Guidance: 
Special courses and clinics with oppor- 
tunity for clinical experience. 
Superintendents, Principals and Super- 
visors: Special courses, institutes and 
conferences. 
Radio and Audio-Visual Education In- 
structors: Timely courses and _insti- 
tutes are offered in both fields. 
Twenty-five institutes, clinics and 
workshops (including one in Curri- 
culum) are scheduled. 































Address: Dean of the Summer Session 
Education Building 
University of Wisconsin Madison 6 


COUNSELING LABORATORY « SPANISH TABLE 





Write to: Director, Summer Session 
Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 


4 EDUCATION WORKSHOP . GUIDANCE .« DRAMA and CREATIVE WRITING « RADIO IN EDUCATION 
T LO LS AE SE Sel SR ree oN RR mm 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 61 YEARS ulation between the a ss iy _ says 
Colleges, a Twentieth Century Fund report. The Yates- Fisher 
AL g 7 nal Secondary and | | 
Elementary Dear Margaret— Teachers’ Agency 
TEACHERS Schools. Good ae - 
* | HE Statement on page 302 Is an actual 


AGENCY 








candidates in 


demand. Send 


1 


tter written by 


her 


a Midwestern teacher to 





PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED is8s é ; cousin, ~~ * 
for information D ; ] Established 1906 
. anger Signa 
Home Office: > > -Lc - 
25 East Jackson Blvd. stomier | . 23 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Ill. N.A.T.A. | ye US resources will not last long at the Chicago 4, Illinois 
vr Corresponding Agencies - a present peacetime rate of consumption. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City + Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. ra : ‘ 
According to World Report, our supply 
of nickel will last one year; chromite, one 
” —— —— | year; manganese, two years; asbestos, three 


in the wa 





years; mercury, three years; platinum, four 


years; tungsten, four years; antimony, four 


years: vanadium, se 


ven years; bauxite, nine 


A New Way of Looking at It 
% WE were having 


a sixth-grade spelling 
class. Several synonyn 


is had been given for 
the word “jubilant.” Suddenly Jackie’s face 
beamed with the thrill 

ing 


of new understand- 


ba nn 


years; lead, 12 years; cadmium, 16 years; 
| . Z a 0 
| zinc, 19 years; copper, 34 years; and iron 
| ore, III years, W YOMING~ 
i \ 








“Oh, I know what you mean now,” he 
Colorado Rockies : 
— said. “It’s like jubilant delinquency!” | 
T Unive I ated in the _ Sunny 
; ratege ATOR | FLORENCE WADE, Burlington, Vermont, S. We t 
H ; er cenic Wes 





: eee New...1947...Summer Program + 
7 rath panenagisMetead on %& Wuart college teacher meant most to ‘ i 8 
© Ss, visits tog 5, excursions tot 





Park, and moun- 


, am Five-Week Terms 
June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology. Art. Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry. Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English and Speech, Geogra- 
phy and Geology. History, Home Econom- 
ics, Journalism, Latin, Library Science, Law, 
Mathemat Modern Languages, Music. 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, and Sociology. 


Rocky Mountain National 


ics 


Special features include. Field Courses in 
Biology and Geology at Science Lodge, the 
Mou Laboratory, Conferences, Work- 
shops, Plays, Organ Recitals, and Concerts 


ntain 


a 


e D 


- COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Director of Summer Quarter, Dept (S) 
Please send complete information. 


UNIVE SITY 


Please Let Us Know 


you in your professional 


Why? What was his name? 
teach? 


preparation? 
What did he 
In what teachers college, 
or university? 


college, 


CHANGE OF POSITION 


American Home Economics 
Association 


%& Mivprep Horton, new executive 
tary 


secre- 
of the American Home Economics 
Association, comes directly from the teach- 
ing staff of the Texas State College for 
Women. She brings to her work 25 years 
of experience with the Texas Extension 
Service. Lelia Massey, former executive 
is now at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in Delaware, Ohio. 


secretary, 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Use of Automobiles for School 





The Coolest Summer School in America 


June 23 to July 25 
Five Weeks of Superb Offerings for 
Teachers in Liberal Arts and Education, 
coupled with Institute of International 
Affairs, Science Camp, Workshops in 
Elementary, Secondary, Recreation, 
Administration, and Dramatics. 


Full Regular Quarter 
June 9 to August 15 


Ten Weeks Program in Five Colleges, 
Agriculture, Education, Engineering, 
Liberal Arts and Law. 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


Leading to Bachelor's, Master's and 
Doctor's Degrees in both schools. 


Combine Recreation with Study 


Week-end Tours to Yellowstone Park, 
Teton Park, Rushmore Memorial,Frontier 
Days, etc. 


UNIVERSITY oF 
WYOMING —~ 


LARAMIE WYOMING~ 





N : , oye 
— ¥%& Epucators are now developing policies 

St. and No ° ‘ . 

| and standards for the loan of automobiles 
to schools for teaching driving to high- 
school students. The participating organ- 
izations —the National Commission on 


Safety Education, the 


Director Summer Session, Dept. (N) 
Laramie, Wyoming 

Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 


City and State . 
* Early Application for Admission i is Advised | 


aE Lene (ins aiauacdgilakenansbeamaienenmmaslanaeencatl 
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American 





Associa- 
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tion of School Administrators, and the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers—will suggest policies for consid- 
eration by local pol state school systems. 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Fiftieth Anniversary Yearbook 


%& America’s Epucationat Press, edited 
by Lyle W. Ashby, is a valuable reference 
book for librarians, administrators, editors, 
and publishers. This Fiftieth Anniversary 
Yearbook of the Educational Press .\sso- 
ciation contains a complete classified list 
of educational periodicals in America, with 
brief information about each. There are | 
chapters on the history of the EPA, and | 
educational journalism in general, and an | 
evaluation of the content and design of 
educational magazines. Order from the | 
EPA, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 1946. 192p. $2.75 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


April 15—Pan American Day. Helps 
for your observance may be had from the | 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. | 





April 20-26—Public Health Nursing 
Week. For information write to the US | 
Public Health Service, Federal Security | 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


April 26-May 3—Boys and Girls 
Week. Write to National Boys and Girls | 
Week Committee, Room 950, 35 E. | 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl. 


May 4-11—Music Week. For sugges- 
tions write to National and Interamerican 
Music Week Committee, National Recrea- 
tion Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New 


York 10, N. Y. 
May 4-11—Religious Book Week. For | 


suggestions write to the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 


Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


May 6-8—President Truman’s Fire 
Prevention Conference to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. One committee activity will 
be devoted to fire-prevention education. 
Effort will be made to enlist the interest 
ot schools, colleges, and universities to give 
more attention to this pertinent problem. 
See May Journat for details. 


June 2-4—National Convention of Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
in Chicago. For information write to the 
NCPT, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Il. 


Chicago 5, 


July 7-11—NEA Representative Assem- 
bly at Cincinnati. Details in May JourNnat. 
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SYSTEM OF 
NAVIGATION 


ANNAPOLIS. MARYLAND 


Teach NAVIGATION this WEEMS way 


During the war WEEMS enlarged models of 
Navigation Instruments for Classroom Instruc- 
tion simplified the teaching of Navigation... 
for they saved the instructor's time and made 
it easier for students. 


It’s easier for 


the teacher 


-..and the 
Models are made of the finest plastic and 
student ‘ q 
empered masonite. Order Weems instruments, 
texts or enlarged models at your supply house. 
Write for the 1947 Weems catalogue. 
* * 





COLLEGE TEACHERS IN DEMAND 


Excellent good teachers 
who wish to teach 
in colleges. We handle college placements ex- 
clusively—netional coverage. Let us work for 


| , ‘ST. PETERSBURG 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL SERVICE Gx 
2208 Dixie Place Nashville 5, Tennessee 


opportunities await 


(master’s degree or higher) 


SUMMER 
av UNUOL 


EARN YOUR A. = A.M.DEGREES.. 





City of Better Living 


Thousands of people from all parts of America 
graduate and undergraduate programs P a a wR 
offered in Education, Psychology. Sci- | have made their homes here, attracted by the 
ences, Languages, Mathematics, Indus- wonderful climate and the ideal combination of 


trial Arts, Music, Physical Education 
Business and many others Two summer 
sessions: June 9-20 and June 23-Aug. 8. | the 
Plus Music Camp: Aug. 10-23. 


living conditions, which 


make life so plea 


ant in 


Sunshine City. 


When you plan to retire, consider making your 
) 

IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES... | home in this delightful community W 
beautiful Gunnison—nationally famous 
as a summer resort—is Air Conditioned | you to come for a vacation and see tor yourself 
by Nature”. Nearly 8000 feet above sea the many attractions and advantages that await 
level, average summer temperature s 
is less than 70° Unexcelled fishing | you here. For booklets write J. L. Davenport, 


hiking, riding and sports facilities— | Chamber of Commerce 


awe-inspiring scenery—all close and 
Btors shur q. 


easily accessible 
For complete information, write 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE | | 


FLORIDA 


od Tut = 


Box 1042-A 
GUNNISON 





COLORADO 











HUGHES EDUCATIONAL KITS 


Visual Education—Mathematics 
CARDS 
FILMS 


MANUAL 
WORKBOOK 


State approval by several states— 
others pending 
1640 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Latest 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Write 


National Education Association 


1201 16th St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


IS YOUR ELECTIVE 


WHEN OREGON’S 
YOUR CLASSROOM 


ae 





~~, —. yr as S 
b Fe SEE 
“You learn a lot and have a lot of fun 
—in Oregon,” say thousands of teach- 
ers who have discovered the “extras” 
in an Oregon Summer Session. Extra 
beauty, in Oregon’s spectacular scen- 
ery; extra comfort, in Oregon’s de- 
lightful climate; extra stimulation, 
with Oregon’s outstanding educators! 
Undergraduate work can be complet- 
ed at any of the half or full quarter 
sessions. Graduate work can be com- 
pleted at the University, Oregon State 
College, or the Portland Session which 
combines courses from all Oregon 
institutions, 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Opens June 17 
OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Monmouth, Opens June 11 
SOUTHERN OREGON 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Ashland, Opens June 11 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Opens June 17 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Portland, Opens June 16 
EASTERN OREGON 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
La Grande, Opens June 11 
INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY 
Coos Bay, Opens June 17 


For further information or catalog write elif Of » 
Director of Summer Sessions — oo 
~~ 
OREGON STATE SYSTEM ={ we 


OF HIGHER EDUCATION = 


Room 207C, 220 S. W. Alder Street Or S 
Portland 4, Oregon ih AY 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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A NEW, STREAMLINED 
WAY TO FIND THE POSI- 
TION YOU WILL BE 
HAPPIEST IN! 


No commissions or registration fees. You 
pay only a flat $25.00 if and when placed. 
Send only mame and address for unique 
bulletin advertising available opportunities 
in all fields of education everywhere. 


CENTRAL REGISTRY SERVICE 


124 South Broadway, Lancaster, Ohio 


NEW HORIZONS 


IN TEACHING 





New... Free 
STEPHEN 
FOSTER 

Song Book... 


FOR CLASSROOM AND 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 





The Stephen Foster 
Memorial makes this 
new book,‘‘Songs of Stephen Foster’, 
available to you so that the children of 
America may become more familiar 
with and enjoy learning and singing 
these widely-loved melodies—so much 
a part of this country’s song literature. 
There are 41 songs in all. 

INTERESTED as you are in teaching 
American history and music,the Foster 
Memorial suggests that the folk tunes 
in this book, accompanied by two 
authoritative, illustrated booklets on 
his life, work and times, may come to 
your aid in a number of ways: 


1 As “interest-arousers” for your 
classes in music and history. 

2 As source material for class themes 
and compositions. 

3, As help for students making Amer- 
ican history notebooks. 

4 As basis for pageants of American 
life and music. 

5 For choral work, etc. 


THIs Foster Song Book has been pre- 
pared especially for school and general 
use, taking into consideration necessary 
changes in key to bring songs within 
range of youthful voices. Two pages of 
suggestions for arrangement of songs 















May We Send You the VET-LETTER? 


Brief, concise, easily understood résumé and onaly- 
sis of the more important developments in veterans’ 
affairs, mailed to you each Saturday. First aid to 


thousands of teachers, advisers, counselors. TRIAL 
OFFER: Ten weeks for Two Dollars, postpaid. Sam- 


ples FREE on request. Address: 
VET-LETTER, 1419 Irving St., N.W., Wash. 10, D.c, 


PRIMARY TEACHERS! 35 NEW IDEAS | 


plus. 38 pages of correlated SEATWORK and 
DEVICES. Every idea unique, interesting and 
stimulating for the teaching of reading readi- 
ness, reading, number, word analysis, science, 
Price $2.00 prepaid. 
WORKABLE PRIMARY IDEAS 
1S Green Street Augusta, Maine 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 
and interesting 


Portrait of 
Foster and 
facsimiles of 
the original 
sheet music 


are included along with historical notes 
about the songs, illustrations, etc. 
FOR THIS new book, “Songs of 
Stephen Foster’, and accompanying 
two booklets about him (in classroom 
quantities if desired) and for any 
information concerning this great 
American composer, you are cordially 
invited to write Mr. Fletcher Hodges, 
Jr., Curator, Stephen Foster Memo- 
rial, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 


to them. ' 
WRIGLEYS 
sea 
. » HEWIN . v 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 4..1:s 
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Timed for — most glorious Vacation ... 


CHILAGG 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


Ta 74 





E MILWAUKEE 


ROAD’S 


Olympian fHiawathas 


between Chicago and the Pacifie Northwest 


O SERVE summer travel, the OLYMPIAN 
HiAWATHAsS will start operating in ad- 
vance of receiving their full complement of 
postwar equipment. Ten of the cars in each 
twelve-car train will be brand new and bril- 
liantly different. As soon as they are deliv- 
ered, two distinctive, new, all-room cars 
will replace the room sleeping cars tempo- 
rarily in service. 
The diesel-powered OLYMPIAN H1Awa- 
THAS will offer many new advantages in lux- 
ury, economy, spee -d and riding ease. You'll 


enrich your western vacation by taking The 
Milwauke *e Road to + ellowstone; the dude 
ranch country of Montana and Washing- 
ton; the Grand Coulee and Spokane lakes 
area, and the Seattle-Tacoma region with 
Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, the Olympic Pen- 
insula and other Puget Sound attractions. 


Free Vacation Information 


Write today for literature on vacations in the 
Northwest Wonderland via the OLYMPIAN Hrawa- 
THAS, newe " member of the Speedliner fleet. 
Adk ire ss F. N. Hicks, Passenger “p ‘raffic Manager, 
714 Union ach oon Cc “hic ago 6, Ll. 


THE MIELWAUKEE ROAD 


Your Friendly Host to the Pacific Coast 
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HOOP SKIRTS AND PRINCE ALBERTS are only fond memo- 
ries now. Far smarter the styles of today .. . and equally 
striking are the constant improvements in the quality of 


clothing. 

There now are beautiful synthetic fabrics, in stunning 
variety—all made possible by chemistry. And woolens, cot- 
tons and other fabrics are processed and dyed more effec- 
tively—thanks to special new chemicals, and equipment of 
stainless steel. There are eye-catching hat decorations, 
smartly styled footwear, buttons, belts and suspenders of 
colorful long-life plastics. And rainwear of vinyl plastics 
provides new comfort and protection in stormy weather. 


Clothing for just about any occasion is today more at- 
tractive and more serviceable than ever before... because 


it is made of things that are basically better. 





Why some things get better all the time 


Products of Divisions and Units include 
LINDE OxYGEN ¢ Prest-O-Lire ACETYLENE * PyROFAX GAS ° 


ow 


wing wherewith we fly to heaven.” —sHakeEspEar 





Producing better basic materials for the use of science 
and industry and the benefit of mankind is the work of 
UNION CARBIDE. 


Basic knowledge and persistent research are required, 
particularly in the fields of science and engineering. Work- 
ing with extremes of heat and cold—frequently as high as 
6000° or as low as 300° below zero, Fahrenheit—and with 
vacuums and great pressures, Units of UCC now separate 
or combine nearly one-half of the many elements of the 
earth. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARLON LON 


30 BAST 42ND STREET [I]qg NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


> 
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3AKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 


ACHESON ELECTRODES ¢ EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES * NATIONAL CARBONS 





PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES * ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS ¢ HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 








